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LINES. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 
FANCY. 


A BOAT unmoored, wherein a dreamer lies, 

The slumberous waves low-lisping of a land 
Where Love, forever with unclouded eyes, 

Goes, wed with wandering Music, hand in hand, 


JOY. 


New-born, how long to stay ? 

The while a dew-drop may, 
Or rainbow-gleam: 

One kiss of sun or shade, 

And lo, the breath that made 
Unmakes the dream ! 


fr. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICoTT City, MD. 
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BENEATH THE PINES OF WARE. 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 





PALE bloom of waning autumn 
Colors the distant hills, 

A mist of Indian summer 
The far-off valley fills; 

And darkling in the shadow, 
And gleaming in the sun, 

Along the winding woodland path 
Ware’s placid waters run. 


Afar, with many a sparkle 
Of rainbow-tinted spray, 

In rush and roar and tumult 
They hurry on their way; 

But here their pensive murmur 
Repeats the undertone 

Of sorrow vexing Nature’s heart, 
And echoed in my own. 


O whispering winds and waters, 
O melancholy pines 

That toss your boughs above me, 
My soul your grief divines: 

You mourn for loss of summer, 
For song-birds flown away, 

And all the * glory of the grass”’ 
Gone down to swift decay. 


But mine are sadder losses 
Than faded summers bring: 

The friendship that I trusted 
Has proved a fickle thing; 

The love I cherished dearly 
Was never worth my care, 

And something sweet has gone from life 
Beneath the pines of Ware. 

Wasnineton, D. C. 
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AN OLD ORCHARD. 
BY CLINION SCOLLARD. 








SET in the heart of pasture lands, 

Far from the broad highway it stands; 
The hermit cuckoo finds a haunt 

’Mid twisted branches gray and gaunt, 
And in its somber solitude 

The nimble squirrels rear their brood. 
Small light through woven boughs may win. 
Keen brier and bramble shut it in. 

The mullein is its sentinel, 

And jealous barberries guard it well; 
The tri-leaved ivy creeps and clings; 

Its slim festoons the grape-vine swings, 
And only fragile flowers and wan 

The venturer’s eye may rest upon. 


And yet when autumn’s fervent fire 
Has touched its barrier of brier, 
And tipped the leaf of many a tree 
With glowing amber alchemy, 
Among the branches one may view 
A fruitage rare of sun-steeped hue: 
But never, as the seasons fade, 
Do thieves this treasure-hold invade. 
Perchance a dragon there unseen 

_ Is warder of the dim demesne; 


i does the American, but lacking the tolerance and large 
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Some charm about it, safe and sure, 
Still keeps the shady precincts pure, 
And the rapt wanderer cries who seea— 
“This is the lost Hesperides !’’ 

CLINTON N. Y. 


in 


A NEW NATIONAL TRAIT. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








May I point my meaning by an anecdote ? 

Thirty years ago a young journalist who had been on 
the staff of a New York newspaper which had pushed 
itself into notice by its personalities, started a paper in 
a city in Virginia. A few weeks after his arrival a 
marriage took place in one of the prominent families of 
the town. The young editor was invited to it. The 
next morning a brief article headed Marriage in High 
Life, appeared in his columns in which the contracting 
parties at the wedding, the prominent guests and the 
entertainment were described. I remember well the 
shudder of disgust and contempt with which the article 
was received by the astonished community. The fam- 
ily whose private {affairs were thus dragged before the 
public, were as much mortified and as much pitied as 
tho they had been turned out into the street at noonday 
in their night-gear. The unfortunate editor was at once 
cut by all decent people. His social career began and 
ended with that wedding. 

Now, here is the point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. 

The community which was outraged by this article 
was not an exceptionally intellectual or refined one. Its 
lines of thought were of necessity narrow and confined. 
Compare the plain people who composed it—professional 
men, planters and the good housekeepers, their wives, 
with the “‘ best set ” in any of our cities to-day, and how 
few and limited would their ideas appear! They had 
never even heard of the higher education; science and 
art were almost meaningless terms tothem. Yet, con- 
tracted as were the bounds of their lives, and starved as 
their minds must often have been for new subjects of 
interest, there was nota man among them who would 
not have felt himself disgraced if he had peered into the 
private affairs of his neighbors in order that he might 
publith them abroad. In this they were but like other 
Americans of their class. What gentleman, thirty years 
ago, would have posted on the streets a handbill describ- 
ing the domestic quarrels of a private citizen, the dishes 
on his dinner-table, or the stockings and petticoats which 
he bought for his daughter on her marriage ? 

But gentlemen publish such news now, and send it 
broadcast over the land. And, after all, are they to 
blame? Publishers, editors and reporters, like any other 
retail dealers, merely furnish the wares which the public 
most eagerly demand.. We cannot lay the burden of 
this vulgarity wholly upon the newspapers. Itis undeni- 
able that a morbid curiosity concerning the personal 
affairs of individuals prevails and is openly acknowl- 
edged in all classes of American society. Every morn- 
ing the best and the worst papers in the country serve 
carefully prepared food for this curiosity. No man can 
now curtain in his life. Does his wife ask her friends to 
drink tea, or his shy little daughter pledge her maiden 
troth to her lover, or his son, maddened by some secret 
grief commit suicide, every detail must be spread before 
the fierce, hungry eyes of the great public. We have 
grown so used to this thing, that we have actually for- 
gotten that it is indecent and degrading.. 

Nor is this morbid appetite confined to Americans. 
Miss Power Cobbe, in a recent article on ‘‘ The Love of 
Notoriety,” forgets her subject to berate us for this vice 
of curiosity, from which, she vehemently declares, her 
own countrymen are free. Like other angry people, 
however, she is apt to fall into mistakes. The English- 
man betrays just as keen an interest in individuals as 


good-humor of his cousin across the sea the individuals 
who interest him are fewer in number. They are, asa 
rule, limited to the men above him in rank and—to him- 
self. John Bull stands perpetually agape with curiosity 
to hear of the comings and goings of the royal family 
or of the doings, however trifling or vicious, of the 
titled class. His own little affairs, too, usually engross 
him so completely that it never occurs to him that they 





are not of supreme interest to everybody else. He will 


story of his sufferings from sea-sickness or of the vic- 
tims to hereditary dipsomania in his own family. 

Even good Miss Cobbe offers an amusing example of 
this in her diatribe against personalities, when she un- 
consciously drops from the lofty philosophic considera- 
tion of the subject to tell us anecdotes of her own rela- 
tions with publishers or to give malicious little stings to 
‘*Mr. Motley,” *‘a gentleman in Boston,” or ‘‘a chit of 
a girl from the States.” 

In short, the tendency is universal among English- 
speaking people in this age of scientific research, to 
dissect, not principles, nor ideas, but human beings; to 
approve, criticise or malign the individual who happens 
at the moment to occupy the focus of the eye. 

How can we account for this sudden outbreak of vul- 
gar personal gossip, at the very time when science and 
religion have lifted the horizon for men as wide as the 
universe and as high as God? What is the cause of it? 
Asylums, hospitals, charities of every kind show that 
our brother man is closer and dearer to us than he was 
fifty years ago. Is our curiosity only an awkward ex- 
pression of this newly recognized kinship? 

If so, it is but a savage manifestation of kindness and 
equality. The Hottentot peers at his guest and paws 
him over t> test the quality of his skin andclothes. But 
surely we have passed far enough beyond the Hottentot 
to know that our neighbor prefers to keep his clothes, 
his business and his relations to his wife and to his God 
apart from prying hands and eyes. 

Or, horrible thought! Can it be that he does not pre- 
fer it? That, being a commonplace man, bewildered with 
the chances which our American life affords of rising in 
the world, he fancies that notoriety is elevation and an 
vulgar exposure of his affairs to the public is distine- 
tion ? 

POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


_— 


BEN JONSON AND HIS FOUR GREAT DRAMAS. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








IF poets may be divided into two exhaustive but not 
exclusive classes—the gods of harmony and creation, the 
giants of energy and invention—the supremacy of 
Shakespeare among the gods of English verse is not 
more unquestiunable than the supremacy of Jonsen 
among its giants. Shakespeare himself stands no higher 
above Milton and Shelley than Jonson above Dryden and 
Byron. Beside the towering figure of this Enceladus the 
stature of Dryden seems but that of an ordinary man, 
the stature of Byron—who, indeed, can only be classed 
among giants by a somewhat Jicentious or audacious use 
of metaphor—seems little higher than a dwarf’s, Not 
even the ardor of his most fanatical worshipers, from 
the date of Cartwright and Randolph to the date of Gil- 
christ and Gifford, could exaggerate the actual greatness 
of his various and marvelous energies. No giant ever 
came so near to the ranks of the gods; were it possible 
for one not born a god to become divine by dint of am- 
bition and devotion, this glory would have crowned the 
Titanic labors of Ben Jonson, 

There is something heroic and magnificent in his life- 
long dedication of all his gifts and all his powers to the 
service of the art he had elected as the business of all his 
life and the aim of all his aspiration, And the result also 
was magnificent; the flowers of his growing have every 
quality but one which belongs to the rarest and finest 
among flowers. They havecolor, form, variety, fertility, 
vigor; the one thing they want is fragrance. Once or 
twice only in all his indefatigable career of toil and 
triumph did he achieve what was easily and habitually 
accomplished by men otherwise unworthy to be named 
in the same day with him; by men who would have 
avowed themselves unworthy to unloose the latchets of 
his shoes. That singing power which answers in verse 
to the odor of a blossom, to the coloring of a picture, to 
the flavor of a fruit—that quality without which they 
may be good, commendable, admirable, but cannot be 
delightful—was not, it should seem, a natural 
gift of this great writer’s. Hardly now and then 
could his industry attain to it by some exceptional touch 
of inspiration or of luck, It is ‘‘ above all strangeness ” 
that a man laboring under this habitual disqualification 
should have been competent to recognize with accurate 
and delicate discernment an occasion on which he had 
for once risen above his usual capacity—a shot by which 





tell you with his characteristic brutal truthfulness the 


he had actually hit the white; but the lyrical verses, 
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which Ben Jonson quoted to Drummond as his best 
have exactly the quality which lyrical verse ought to 
have, and which their author’s lyrical verse almost in- 
variably misses; the note of apparently spontaneous, in- 
evitable, irrepressible and impeccable music. They 
might have been written by Coleridge or Shelley. But 
Ben, as a rule—a rule which is proved by the exception 
—was one of the singers who could not sing; tho, like 
Dryden, he could intone most admirably; which is more, 
and much more, than can truthfully be said for By- 
ron. He, however, as well as Dryden, has one example 
of lyrical success to show for himself,as exceptional 
and as unmistakable as Jonson’s. The incantation in 
‘*CEdipus,” brief as it is, and the first four stanzas of 
the incantation in ‘‘ Manfred,” imitative as they are, 
reveal a momentary sense of music, a momentary 
command of the instrument employed, no less 
singular and no less absolute. But Jonson, at all 
points the greatest and most genuine poet of the three, 
has achieved such a success more than once; has nearly 
achieved it, or has achieved a success only less absolute 
than this, more than a few times in the course of his 
works. And it should be remembered always that 
poetry in any other sense than the sense of invention or 
divination, creation by dint of recollection and by force 
of reproduction, was by no means the aim and end of 
his ambition. The grace, the charm, the magic of poetry 
was to him always a secondary, if not always an incon- 
siderable quality in comparison with the weight of mat- 
ter, the solidity of meaning, the significance and pur- 
pose of the thing suggested or presented. ‘ 

The famous men whose names may most naturally 
and most rationally be coupled with the more illustrious 
name of Ben Jonson came short of the triumph which 
might have been theirs in consequence of their worst 
faults or defects—of the weaker and baser elements in 
their moral nature; because they preferred self-interest 
in the one case and self-indulgence in the other to the 
noble toil and the noble pleasure of doing their best for 
their art’s sake, and their duty’s, to the ultimate satis- 
faction of their conscience; a guide as sure and a moni- 
tor as exacting in esthetic matters—or, to use a Latin 
rather than a Greek word, in matters of pure intelligence 
--as in questions of ethics or morality, But with Ben 
Jonson conscience was the first and last consideration; 
the conscience of power which undoubtedly made him 
arrogant and exacting made him even more severe in 
self-exaction, more resolute in self-discipline, mure inex- 
orable in self-devotion to the elected labor of his life, 
From others he exacted much; but less than he exacted 
from himself, And it is to this noble uprightness of 
mind, to this lofty loyalty in labor, that the gravest 
vices and the most serious defects of his work may in- 
disputably be traced. 

Reversing the famous axiom of Goldsmith’s profes- 
sional art-critic, we may say of Jonson’s workin almost 
every instance that the picture would have been better if 
the artist had taker less pains. For in some cases at least 
he writes better as soon as he allows himself to write 
with ease—or, at all events, without elaborate ostentation 
of effort and demonstrative prodigahty of toil. The 
unequaled breadth and depth of his reading could not 
but enrich as well as encumber his writings; those who 
could wish he had been less learned may be reminded 
how much we should certainly lose—how much of solid 
and precious metal—for the mere chance of a possible 
gain in spontaneity and ease; in qualities of lyrical or 
dramatic excellence which it is doubtful whether he 
had received from Nature in any degree comparable 
with those to which his learning gave a fresh impulse 
anda double force of energetic life. And when his 
work is atits worst, when his faults are most flagrant, 
when his tediousness is most unendurable, it is not his 
learning that isto blame, for his learning is not even 
apparent. The obtrusion and accumulation of details 
and references, allusions and citations, which encumber 
the text and the margin of his first Roman tragedy with 
such a ponderous mass of illustrative superfluity, may 
undoubtedly be set down, if not to the discredit, at least 
to the disadvantage of the poet whose resolute caprice 
had impelled him to be authorand commentator, dram- 
atist and scholiast, at once; but however tedious a lan- 
guid or a cursory reader may find this part of Jonson’s 
work, he must, if not abnormally perverse in stupidity, 
admit that it is far less wearisome, less vexatious, less 
deplorable and insufferable, than the interminable 
deserts of dreary dialog in which the affectations, 
pretentions, or idiocies of the period are subjected to the 
indefatigable and lamentable industry of a caricaturist or 
a photographer. There is nothing accidental in the work 
of Ben Jonson; no casual inspiration, no fortuitous 
impulse, ever guides or misguides his genius aright or 
astray. And this crowning and damning defect of a 
tedious and intolerable realism was even exceptionally 
willful and premeditated. 

The defense of poetry which appears only in the first 
edition of ‘* Every Man in his Humour,” is worth all 
Sidney’s and all Shelley’s treatises thrown together. A 
stern and austere devotion to the principle which pro- 
hibits all indulgence in poetry, precludes all exuberance 
of expression, and immolates on the altar of accuracy 
all cloquence, all passion, and all inspiration incompat- 
ible with direct and prosaic reproduction of probable or 


plausible dialog, induced its author to cancel this noble | 





and majestic rhapsody; and in so doing gave fair and 
full forewarning of the danger which was to beset this 
too rigid and conscientious artist through the whole of 
his magnificent career. But in all other points the proc- 
ess of transformation to which its author saw fit to sub- 
ject this comedy was unquestionably a process of im- 
provement. Transplanted from the imaginary or fan- 
tastic Italy in which at first they lived and moved and 
had their being to the actual and immediate atmosphere 
of contemporary London, the characters gain even more 
in lifelike and interesting veracity or verisimilitude than 
in familiar attraction and homely association. Not only 
do we feel that we know them better, but we perceive 
that they are actually more real and cognizable crea- 
tures than they were under their former conditions of 
dramatic existence. 

But it must be with regret, as well as with wonder, 
that we find ourselves constrained to recognize the in- 
disputable truth that this tirst acknowledged work of so 
great a writer is as certainly his best as it certainly is not 
his greatest. Never again did his genius, his industry, 
his conscience and his taste unite in the triumphant 
presentation of a work so faultless, so satisfactory, so 
absolute in achievement and so free from blemish or de- 
fect. The only three others among all his plays which 
are not unworthy to be ranked beside it are in many 
ways more wonderful, more splendid, more incompar- 
able with any other product of human intelligence or 
genius; but neither ‘‘ The Fox,” ‘‘The Alchemist,” nor 
‘The Staple of News” is altogether so blameless and 
flawless a piece of work; so free from anything that 
might as well or better be dispensed with, sosimply and 
thoroughly compact and complete in workmanship and 
in result. Moliére himself has no character more ex- 
quisitely and spontaneously succeseful in presentation 
and evolution than the immortal and inimitable Bobadil; 
and even Bobadil is not unworthily surrounded and sup 
ported by the many other graver or lighter characters 
of this magnificent and perfect comedy. 

In 1605 the singular and magnificent coalition of pow- 
ers which served to build up the composite genius of 
Jonson displayed in a single masterpiece the consum- 
mate and crowning result of its marvelous energies. No 
other of even his very greatest works is at once so ad- 


mirable and so enjoyable. The construction or compo- 


sition of ‘‘ The Alchemist ” is perhaps more wonderful 
in the perfection and combination of cumulative detail, 
in triumphant simplicity of proces: and impeccable felic- 
ity of result; but there is in ‘“‘ Volpone, or The Fox’ 
a touch of something like imagination, a savor of some- 
thing like romance, which gives a higher tone to the 
style and a deeper interest to the action. The chief 
agents are indeed what Mr. Carlyle would have called 
‘*unspeakably unexemplary mortals”; put the serious 
fervor and passionate intensity of their resolute and re- 
sourceful wickedness give somewhat of a lurid and dis- 
torted dignity to the display of their doings and suffer- 
ings, which is wanting to the less gigantic and heroic 
villainies of Subtle, Dol and Face. The absolutely un- 
qualified and unrelieved rascality of every agent 
in the later comedy—unless an exception should be 
made in favor of the unfortunate tho enterprising 
Surly—is another note of inferiority; a mark of 
comparative baseness in the dramatic metal. In ‘ Vol- 
pone ” the tone of villainy and the tone of virtue are 
alike higher. Celia is a harmless lady, if a too submis- 
sive consort; Bonario is an honorable gentleman, if too 
dutifula son. The Puritan and shopkeeping scoundrels 
who are swindled by Face and plundered by Lovewit 
are viler if less villianous figures than the rapacious vic- 
tims of Volpone. 

As to the respective rank or comparative excellence 
of these two triumphant and transcendent masterpieces, 
the critic who should take upon himself to pass sentence 
or pronounce judgment would in my opinion display 
more audacity than discretion. The stedfast and im- 
perturbable skill of hand which has woven so many 
threads of incident, so many shades of character, so 
many changes of intrigue, into so perfect and superb a 
pattern of incomparuble art as dazzles and delights the 
reader of ‘‘ The Alchemist ” is unquestionably unique— 
above comparison with any later or earlier example of 
kindred genius in the whole range of comedy, if not 
in the whole world of fiction. The manifold har- 
mony of inventive combination and imaginative con- 
trast—the multitudinous unity of various and 
concordant effects—the complexity and the sim- 
plicity of action and impression, , Which hardly 
allow the reader’s mind to hesitate between enjoyment 
and astonishment, laughter and wonder, admiration 
and diversion—all the distinctive qualities which the 
alchemic cunning of the poet has fused together in the 
crucible of dramatic satire for the production of a flaw- 
less work of art, have given us the most perfect model 
of imaginative realism and satirical comedy that the 
world has ever seen; the most wonderful work of its 
kind that can ever be run upon the same lines, Nor is it 
possible to resist a certain sense of immoral sympathy 
and humorous congratulation more keen than any 
Scapin or Mascarille can awake in the mind of a vir- 
tuous reader, when Face dismisses Surly with a promise 
to bring him word to his lodging if he can hear of “‘ that 
Face” whom Surly has sworn to mark for his if ever 
he meets him. From thedate of Plautus to the date of 





Sheridan it would surely be difficult te find : 
edy atouch of glorious impudence which might re 
ably be set against this. And the whole part ig 
of brilliant and effective and harmonious tougj 
strokes of character or of humor that even this 
ing instance of serene inspiration in the line of 
human audacity seems merely right and simply 
natural, 3 
And yet, even while possessed and overmastered by 
the sense of the incomparable energy, the impetcable 
skill, and the indefatigable craftsmanship, which com, 
bined and conspired together to produce this esthetj 
blameless masterpiece, the reader whose instinct 
quires something more than merely intellectual » 
esthetic satisfaction must recognize even here the qtial- 
ity which distinguishes the genius of Ben Jonson from 
that of the very greatest imaginative humorists—Arig. 
tophanes or Rabelais, Shakespeare or Sterne, Vanbrughor 
Dickens, Congreve or Thackeray. Each of these was 
evidently capable of falling in love with his own 
—of rejoicing in his own imaginative humor 4g q 
swimmer in the waves he plays witb; but this buoyant 
and passionate rapture was controlled by an instinctive 
sense which forbade them to strike out too far or follow 
the tide too long. However quaint or queer, however typ: 
ical or exceptional, the figure presented may be—Olivia’s 
or Tristram Shandy’s uncle Toby, Sir Jobn Brute o 
Mr. Peggotty, Lady Wishfort or Lady Kew—we rep. 









ognize and accept them as lifelike and actual 
intimates whose acquaintance has been made 
for life. Sir Sampson Legion might undoubtedly 


find himself as much out of place in the drawing. 
room of the Countess Dowager of Kew as did Sir Wilfyl 
Witwoud, on a memorable occasion, in the saloon of his 
aunt Lady Wishfort. Captain Toby Shandy could hard. 
ly have been expected to tolerate the Rabelaisian effer. 
vescences of Sir Toby Belch; and Vanbrugh’s typical 
raffians of rank have little apparently in common with 
Dickens’s representative heroes of the poor. But in all 
these immortal figures there is the life-blood of eternal 
life which can only be infused by the sympathetic faith 
of the creator in his creature—the breath which animates 
every word, even if the word be not the very best word 
that might have been found, with the vital impulse of 
infallible imagination. But it is difficult to believe that 
Ben Jonson can have believed, even with some half-sym- 
pathetic and half-sardonic belief, in all the leading 
figures of his invention. Scorn and indignation are but 
too often the motives or the mainsprings of his comic 
art; and when dramatic poetry can exist on the sterile 
and fiery diet of scorn and indignation, we may hope to 
find life sustained in happiness and health on a diet of 
aperients and emetics. The one great modern master of 
analytic art is somewhat humaner than Jonson in the 
application of his scientific method to the purpose of 
dramatic satire. The study of Sludge is finer and sub- 
tler by far than the study of Subtle; tho undoubtedly it 
is, in consequence of that very perfection and sublima- 
tion of exhaustive analysis, less available for any but a 
monodramatic purpose. No excuse, no plea, no pretext 
beyond the fact of esurience and the sense of ability, is 
suggested for the villainy of Subtle, Dol and Face. But 
if we were to see what might possibly be said in exten- 
uation of their rogueries, to hear what might possibly be 
pleaded in explanation or condgnation of their lives, the 
comedy would fall through and go to pieces; the dra- 
matic effect would collapse and be dissolved. And to 
this great, single, esthetic end of art the consummate 
and conscientious artist who created these immortal 
figures was content to subdue or to sacrifice all other and 
subordinate considerations. Coleridge, as no reader will 
probably need to be reminded, ‘* thought the ‘ CEdipus Ty- 
rannus,’ “The Alchemist,’and ‘Tom Jones,’ the three most 
perfect plots ever planned.” With the warmest admira- 
tion and appreciation of Fielding’s noble and immortal 
masterpiece, I cannot think it at all worthy of com- 
parison, for blameless ingenuity of composition aud 
absolute impeccability of design, with the greatest 
of tragic and the greatest of comic triumphs in 
construction ever accomplished by the most consummate 
and the most conscientious among ancient and modern 
artists. And when we remember that this perfection of 
triumphant art is exhibited, not on the scale of an ordi- 
nary comedy, whether classic or romantic, comprising 4 
few definite types and a few impressive situations, but 
on ascale of invention so vast and so various as tu com 
prise in the course of a single play as many characters 
and as many incidents, all perfectly adjusted and natu- 
rally developed out of each other, as would amply suf- 
fice for the entire dramatic furniture, for the entire po 
etic equipment, of a great dramatic poet, we feel that 
Gifford’s expression, a “‘ prodigy of human intellect,” is 
equally applicable to ‘“‘ The Fox” and to ‘The Alche- 
mist,” and is not a whit too strong aterm for either. Nor 
can I admit, as I cannot discern, the blemish or impet- 
fection which others have alleged that they descry '? 
the composition of ‘ Volpone”—the unlikelihood of the 
device by which retribution is brought down in the fifth 
act on the criminals who were left at the close of the 
fourth act in impregnable security and triumph. So far 
from regarding the comic Nemesis, or rather Ate, which 
infatuates and impels Volpone to his doom as a sacrifice 
of art to morality, an immolation of probability and 
consistency on the altar of poetic justice, I admire #8 4 
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troke of character the haughty audacity of ca- 

price which produces or evolves his ruin out of his own 

and insolence of exulting and daring enjoy- 

For there is something throughout of the lion as 

well as of the fox in this original and incomparable fig- 

ure. 1 know not where to find a third instance of catas- 

comparable with that of either ‘‘The Fox” or 

“The Alchemist,” in the whole range of the highest 

comedy, whether for completeness, for propriety, for 

interest, for ingenious felicity of event or for perfect 

combination and exposition of all the leading characters 

at once ia supreme simplicity, unity and fullness of cul- 
inating effect. 

The last complete and finished masterpiece of his genius 
is the splendid comedy of ‘‘ The Staple of News.” This, 
father than ‘* The Silent Woman,” is the play which 

id be considered as the third—or perhaps we should 
say the fourth—of the crowning works which represent 
the consummate and incomparable powers of its author. 
Noman can know anything worth knowing of Ben Jon- 
son who has not studied and digested the text of ‘‘ Every 
Man in bie Humour,” ‘* The Fox,” *‘ The Alchemist,” and 
“The Staple of News ”; but any man who has may be 
said to know him well. Toa cursory or an incompetent 
reader it may appear at first sight that the damning fault 
of “ The Devil is an Ass” is also the fault ef this later 
comedy; that we have here again an infelicitous and an 
incongruous combination of realistic satire with Aris- 
tophanic allegory, and that the harmony of the different 
patts, the unity of the composite action, which a pupil 
of Aristophanes should at least have striven to attain— 
or, if he could not, at least to imitate and to respect— 
can here be considered as conspicuous only by their ab. 
sence, Butno careful and candid critic will retain such 
an impression after due study bas been given to the 
third poetic comedy which reveals to us the genius of 
Jonson, not merely asa realistic artist in prose or a mas- 
ter of magnificent farce, but as a great comic poet, 
The scheme of his last preceding comedy had been 
vitiated by a want of coherence between the actual and 
the allegorical, the fantastic and the literal point of view; 
and the result was confusion without fusion of parts 
here, on the other band, we have fusion without confu- 
sion between the dramatic allegory suggested by Aris- 
tophanes, the admirably fresh and living presentation of 
the three Pennyboys, and the prophetic satire of the 
newsmarket or Stock Exchange of journalism. The 
competent reader will be divided between surprise at the 
posibility and delight in the perfection of the succerg 
achieved by a poet who has actually endowed with suffi- 
ciency of comic life and humorous reality a whole group 
of symbolic personifications; from the magnificent In. 
fanta herself, Aurelia Clara Pecunia, most gracious and 
generous yet most sensitive and discreet of imperial 
damsels, even down to little ‘“‘ blushet ” Rose Wax the 
chambermaid. Her young suitor is at least as good a 
picture of a generous, light-headed prodigal as ever was 
shown on any stage; as much of a man as Charles Sur- 
face, and very much more of a gentleman. The miserly 
udcle, tho very well drawn, is less exceptionally well 
drawn; but Pennyboy Canter, the disguised father, is 
equally delightful from the moment of his entrance with 
an extempore carol of salutation on his lips to those in 
which he appears to rescue the misused Infanta from 
the neglectful favorite of her cheice, and re-appears at 
the close of the play to rescue his son, redeem his 
brother, and scatter the community of jeerers; to whose 
humor Gifford is somewhat less than just when he com- 
pares it with ‘‘the vaporing in Bartholomew Fair”; 
for it is neither coarse nor tedious, and takes up but very 
little space, and that not unamusingly. As for the great 
seene of the Staple, it is one of the most masterly in 
ancient or modern comedy of the typical or satirical 
kind. The central ‘‘ Office ” here opened, to the great 
offense (it should seem) of ‘‘ most of the spectators ”—a 
fact which, as Gifford justly remarks, “‘ argues very little 
for the good sense of the audience ”—may be regarded 
by amodern student as representing the narrow little 
nest in which was laid the modest little egg of modern 
journalism—that bird of many notesand many feathers, 
tow so like an eagle and now so like a vulture; now 
seating as a falcon or sailing as a pigeon over continents 
and Lattle-fields; now groveling and groping as a dung- 
hill kite, with its beak in a very middenstead of false- 
hood and of filth. The vast range of Ben Jonson’s interest 
and observation is here as manifest as the wide scope 
andinfinite varie ty of his humor. Science and warfare, 
Spinola and Galileo come alike within reach of its notice 
and serve alike for the material of its merriment. The 
invention of torpedoes is anticipated by two centuries 
anda half, while in the assiduity of the newsmongers 
Who traffic in eavesdropping detail we acknowledge a 
Teemblance to that estimable race of tradesmen known 
o Parisian accuracy as intervieweurs; and the lunacy 
of apocalyptic interpreters or prophets is gibbeted side 
by side with the fanatical ignorance ef missionary en- 

usiasm, with impostures of professional quackery end 
Speculations in personal libel. Certainly, if ever Ben 
deserved the prophetic title of Vates, it was in this last 
Magnificent work of his maturest genius, Never had 
his style or his verse been riper or richer, more vigorous 
More pure, And even the interludes, in which we 

_ Mar the commentary and gather the verdict of “ these 


tattle between the acts,” are incomparably superior to 
his earlier efforts or excursions in the same field of 
humorous invention. The intrusive commentators on 
‘*Every Man out of his Humour,” for instance, are 
mere nullities—the awkward and abortive issue of un- 
conscious uneasiness and inartistic egoism. But Expec- 
tation, Mirth, Tattle, and Censure are genuine and living 
sketches of natural and amusing figures; and their dia- 
logs, for appropriate and spirited simplicity, are worthy 
of comparison with even those of a similar nature, which 
we owe not more to the genius than to the assailants of 
Moliére. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE WRONG MARK. 








BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 





In the constant and searching discussion of social 
questions now in progress, much is said which is true, 
yet is only partially correct in the use made of it. The 
influences involved in social facts are so wide, so various 
as to call for correlation and correction im many ways. 
Men hit one mark and immediately assume that they have 
hit another; or they lodge their arrow within the circle 
and take for granted that it quivers in the very center. 
This error 1s so constant and leads us so frequently to 
strike wide of each other in the duel of ideas, as to 
make it worth one’s while to give it careful exposure 
and correction. 

The economist, for example, justly insists that the in- 
terests of the manager of capital and of the laborer are 
one; that their common prosperity must depend on 
joint success in one undertaking. Certainly. Yet it is 
not less true that in another relation their interests are 
diverse. When they come to divide the returns of 
their common effort, what one gains the other loses. 
Moreover the system of wages keeps this diversity of 
interest, which is itself real, in the foreground. Wages 
are settled under a conflict of feeling, and, being set- 
tled, cover up and help to annul the deeper lines of con- 
cord. The two facts, harmony and conflict, must be 
weighed together. 

The economist says, Wages are defined by existing 
conditions of industry widely considered, and are, there- 
fore, not a matter of momentary concession under the 
wishesof men. These wishes, if made effective in a 
change of prices, will soon lose their apparent gains by 
the unfortunate forces which will be set at work in the 
opposite direction in the economic world. The more ex- 
pensive labor will disturb the market of products, and 
thus will soon beget constriction, falling in the end on 
labor itself. Admit this as a momentous fact, and yet 
it is not subject to that absolute mechanical operation 
that is assigned it. Human impulses are elastic, and 
oftentimes save themselves the jar of fatal collision. <A 
gain that quickens the life of the workman, makes him 
a more interested, more thrifty and more helpful 
agent in production, increases at once his power 
of service and his power of purchase, and thus 
anticipates evils that tend to follow a rise of wages 
which is not solely the product of natural forces, 
The mark has been ait by the objector, but hit only on 
one side. There remain other points all around the cir- 
cle for other arrows. 

It is urged that the returns of capital are constantly 
decreasing, while those of labor are increasing. Hence 
these clamors of labor are uncalled for, are even a fool- 
ish and ungrateful resentment against laws beneticert 
in their operation. The assertion is undoubted, but tbe 
conclusion does not follow. Another mark has been hit 
from the one involved in the discussion. It is not the 
capitalist, but the manager, whose gains are felt to be 
excessive. If it is true, or anywhere near true that 
‘¢ 25,000 persons now possess more than half of the 
whole national wealth, real and personal,” it is a fact of 
the utmost moment, and one that does not turn on tise 
rate of interest, but on the adroit and unscrupulous 
methods of those who exploit affairs. One who feels 
that the prosperity of all is the fundamental fact in so- 
cial progress, will find, in view of such a result as this, 
no contentment in the decline in the rates of interest and 
in the increase of wages. He will ask the more ear- 
nestly how these advantages are turned aside in so large 
a degree by those who take the lead in production. 

Trusts are justified because they often result in a re- 
duction of prices. Large transactions offer conditions 
of skill and economy which do not belong to feeble and 
disjointed efforts. We must have combination to reach 
the full benefits of combination. In spite of this plea, 
true as it is in itself. the ugly fact remains, that trusts 
destroy the equality of advantages in the community. 
We certainly wish to ask these further questions, 
Whether we cannot secure an improvement of methods 
without putting ourselves in the hands of a few pro- 
ducers? If we pronounce this impossible, we may still 
wish to inquire whether a sense of justice and of equal- 

ity are not of more worth to society than low prices? 
We have also to consider whether, when the circle of 
trusts is complete, covering all manageable lines of busi- 
ness, disorganized forms of labor will not have fallen 
completely into the power of these combinations? There 
is hardly any grave decline in social welfare that is not 





ulous gossips” (as theixs creator calls them) “who 


The good citizen, bent upon progress, must first settle 
in his mind a few fundamental truths: that society is 
capable of constant improvement by wise effort; that 
this improvement will be attended by the partial loss of 
some advantages; that these advances will themselves 
develop some new evils; that gains are to be computed 
by a wide outlook over the entire field, and that a series 
of forward movements may be necessary to reap all the 
good results of any one reformatory measure. 
Thus the objection is raised to civil service that a class 
of officials are established by it comparatively independ- 
ent of the popular will, and too little inclined, therefore, 
to consult it. That is to say, the temper which attends 
on the spoils system, to wit, concession prompted only 
by personal gains, is supposed to remain, while the 
working force which controls it, to wit, the immediate 
power of the people, is taken away. Doubtless some- 
thing of this evil will follow a well-regulated civil ser- 
vice; but such a service will bring into operation another 
and higher set of motives which will begin at once to 
overcome this difficulty. A sense of public duty faith- 
fully rendered will take the place of a politician’s defer- 
ence to the public pleasure. 

Any effort to restrain the gambling operations of the 


“various centers of exchange is regirded as unwise, be- 


cause these operations are interwoven with legitimate 
business, and because those engaged in them frequently 
inflict on each other and on themselves severe punish- 
ment. Both of these reasons are real, and are sufficient 
to impose caution in the adoption of any remedial meas- 
ures; but it may be doubted whether, fairly considered, 
they do not both enhance our duty to bring the civil law 
to bear in defense of leading economic interests. 

The very fact, that a purely speculative rise of prices 
in flour, pork, beef, is associated with widespread in- 
terests, and isin part hidden by natural forces, makes 
the disastrous results more extensive and more exasper- 
ating to the workman, who cannot so much as tell when 
his wages are stolen and when they are not. 

We forbid simple gambling, and yet the fact that it is 
disconnected from all other transactions, is wholly in its 
favor. If the evil is great in its own circle, that circle 
is narrow and well defined, and those who euter it do so 
of their own free will. No fact militates in the popular 
mind more against a just respect of social justice, than 
the ease with which great schemes of plunder are con- 
summated, when they attach themselves to the ordinary 
transactions of business. Business comes to be looked 
upon asa coverto fraud. Violence presents itself as the 
only sufficient defense against deceit. Thus a real justi- 
fication, so far as it goes, is found for anarchy. 

The second reason for excusing these transactions, 
that they carry with them their own punishment, is no 
more satisfactory. This is true of all vice. These dis- 
asters are themselves a part of the pervasive social mis- 
chief occasioned by the gambling of the exchange, and 
cannot be plead: d in extenuation of it. It is the aim of 
society to stamp conduct, in the public mind and in de- 
fense of common interests, according to its own social 
character. To leave without stigma transactions that 
are far more extendedly mischievous than‘ simple theft 
is to pervers the public conscience, and reduce the in- 
centives to good citizenship. It is to leave many men to 
hink that these risks are a question of their own inter- 
ests simply. 

Sufficient examples have been given to show that our 
social discussions are in that stage in which a great va- 
riety of unharmonized facts and hastily drawn conclu- 
sions are offered to our consideration. We have not yet 
reached the position in which these half-truths, these 
partial statements, can be united into a comprehensive 
policy. : 

Before this can be done, we must have a better con- 
ception of the breadth and complexity of the facts with 
which we are dealing. We shall then see that in estab- 
lishing one or another truth, we by no means cover the 
whole field, and that a wise, social policy must include, in 
their order of importance, all the interests involved, 
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SEVEN DOWNWARD STEPS. 


BY GEO, F. PENTECOST, D.D. 





It is one of the marks of the divine wisdom and good- 
ness, that God has given us not only precept and doc- 
trine in the Bible, but also example, to illustrate both. 
For instance, we are not left toa mere etymological un- 
derstanding of the words “faith” and ‘‘ repentance’; 
but we have innumerable examples of both. The whole 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a gallery of living illus- 
trations of what faith is. From Abel, who offered the 
more acceptable sacrifice, to that great company of 
whom the Apostle had not time to speak particularly, 
wesee almost every phase of faith illustrated. Of course 
their doings were not faith, but the works of faith; but 
as faith without works is dead, so we can only know 
what a living faith is by the outcome of it in the life. 
So with repentance. To say that repentance is ‘‘a change 
of mind” is to say truly; but the repentance which brings 
a sinner to God is one that manifests itself in such a 
change of conduct, as was seen in those who showed 
their repentance by bringing their books of divination 





introduced by some immediate gain 


and burning them before all the people, (Acts xix, 19.) 
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And as also was seen in the Thessalonians who “ turned 
from idols to serve the living and true God.” (I Thess. 
i, 9,10.) If, therefore, we are asked what faith or re- 
pentance is, we can answer not alone by a definition of 
the words, but by pointing to the concrete forms in 
which these graces are manifested. This is prelimivary 
to calling attention to a very sad but instructive chap- 
ter in the life of the Apostle Peter, as recorded in the 
twenty-second chapter of Luke’s gospel. There is 
scarcely a sadder or more pathetic chapter in the life of 
any Christian than this. It is one that well becomes us 
to study, in order that we may take heed to ourselves, 
lest we fall into like temptation and deny our Lord, if 
not in this exact form, yet in the same spirit. Wecan 
scarcely doubt that Satan still has a desire to “ have” us, 
as he desired to “ have” those disciples; or do we doubt 
that he often gets such hold on disciples now, ‘to sift 
them as wheat,” as he did Peter. 

Peter’s fall was not altogether sudden. It was not ac- 
complished in him by a single act of apostasy. It was 
a cumulative result, following step by step until it was 
complete,so far. The progress is clearly traced in this 
cuapter. 

First, we see him together with the other disciples, 
quarreling among themselves as to “ who should be 
greatest” (24). Here is a selfish ambition in which be 
had his part. The manifestation, and especially the in- 
dulgence, of this spirit is so directly opposed to the whole 
spirit of Christ, that wherever it gets possession of a 
Christian it must lead on to worse things. Our Lord 
both rebuked it and at the same time taught them a les- 
son in humility which was and is the only corrective of 
this malignant fever, in the still unsanctified flesh of 
his disciples. 

Second, we find him in the face of tenderest and most 
direct warning, self-confident and boasting (33). ‘‘ lam 
ready to go with you into prison and todeath.” An- 
other evangelist records that he boasted in this manner: 
‘* Tho all men deny thee, yet will not I.” How little he 
knew his own heart; how utterly he over-rated his own 
strength. We may be sure that the presence of an over- 
weening confidence in our own faithfulness and strength, 
especially in the face of warning, is a sign of weakness, 
as well as a proof of sin in the soul. 

Third, we see him (with others) ‘‘sleeping” while his 
Master was wrestling with the powers of darkness in 
that awful agony in the Garden of Gethsemane (45). 
This was not a very promising sign of superior devotion. 
He shows that he was not stronger than others, por more 
capable of enduring trial or sorrow. The spirit indeed 
was willing, but the flesh was weak. He had not counted 
on the handicap of flesh weakness, that is the portion of 
us all. How well this admonishes us ‘‘not tosleep as do 
others, but watch.” (I Thess. v, 6.) 

Fourth, we find him vainly trying to recover himself 
by a display of carnal courage. The Master was about 
to be arrested. No doubt remembering his former boast 
and a little ashamed of having been overtaken by sleep 
when he should have been awake, he sought to atone 
for it and make good his carnal boast by an actof carnal 
zeal (50). So, instead of waiting to take his course of 
action from the word or example of his Master, he cried 
out: ** Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” and then 
in his false zeal he whipped out his sword and made a 
desperate stroke at the nearest man, and succeeded in 
cutting off the ear of a servant. Nota great exploit, 
and one which the Master atoned for by immediately 
healing the wounded man. Whenever we seek to make 
good our devotion to Christ, or atone for former mis- 
takes by a display of flesh energy, we only demonstrate 
that we are falling still lower in the scale of spiritual 
life. 

Fifth, after this we see this ‘‘ brave ” disciple ** follow- 
ing his Master afar off.” This was the man who was 
ready to go to prison and to death with him, who was 
going to stand by tho all men should forsake him. Still 
lower does he fall. ‘** Afar off” is a bad place fur any 
disciple to be. It is away from the source of strength 
and portends worse things to come. 

Sixth, we see this same disciple, now sitting down 
among his enemies warming himself by their fire (55), 
while his Master is being treated to every shameful in- 
justice and indignity that could be heaped upon him by 
chief priests and vulgar servants. 

Seventh, we are prepared now for the last, miserable, 
headlong plunge, into the lowest place of denial (57-60). 
Three times he denied Him, each denial more shameful 
than the lust, until he added cursing and blasphemy to 
lying. Alas! Peter, how is the mighty fallen. How 
rapid the descent; how complete the fall. Were it not 
thus written we could scarce believe this of the man 
who first spoke that mighty confession: ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

But what shall we say to this? Ought not we rather 
be warned ourselves lest we fall, than to be indulging in 
a censorious judgment upon him? But there is light out 
of this darkness. Satan has taken advantage of his 
over-confidence and led him on until he got him into 
bad company and then gave him a good shaking; but 
his Lord had prayed for him, and saved him in time by 
one heavenly look of love that recovered nim to a de ep 
and holy repentance. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. DR. M°DERMOTT, 
RECTOR OF ST. MARY’S, PHTLADELPHIA, PENN. 





THAT the influence of the public schools prevents the 
development of the Catholic religion in the minds of 
Catholic children who attend them is the opinion of 
those whose duty it is to pronounce on the subject, and 
whose opportunities for observation make them compe- 
tent judges. This opinion is entertained of public schools 
whose severe secularization is supposed to have divorced 
them absolutely from every vestige of religion. Insuch 
schools the faith of the child dies, just as a child placed 
beyond the reach of food starves to death. This judg- 
ment holds good of schools in which morality is taught 
without religion. In this case the child’s religion is ex- 
posed to an unchristian atmosphere unfavorable to its 
growth; it dwarfs and dwindles, and, if it does not die, 
will produce no fruit. This judgment holds good of 
schools into which sectarianism has been introduced. In 
this case the religion of the Catholic child is undermined 
or openly attacked and often destroyed. The civil law 
holds guilty of murder him who leaves a child to starve 
in the wilderness equally with him who beheads it with 
a sword. 

That it is improper and unjust to tax Catholics for the 
support of schools that will, either negatively or posi- 
tively, prove destructive of the faith which they value 
more than life, few will have the hardihood to deny, 
especially in a land whose boast is liberty of con- 
science, 

While maintaining that the school tax is unjust, while 
advising a calm discussion of the school question, wise 
heads in the Catholic Church have all along deprecated 
any agitation upon the part of Catholics, looking to a 
per-capita division of the school fund, ur to exemption 
from the school tax. Men of wisdom and experience 
have frequently declared the time for such a demand 
has not yet come, that the American people are not ready 
for the question, and that they never will be ready until 
Catholics shall have provided schools for the vast ma- 
jority of their children, until Catholics shall have shown 
their disposition and ability to maintain schools whose 
standard does not fall below that of the public schools. 
Then, and then only, say these wise men in the Catholic 
Caurch, will the time be opportune for an appeal to the 
sense of justice of the American people, who will sooner 
or later make all citizens equal before the law. Then 
Catholics will be able to say to their fellow-citizens: 
‘* Behold, in the number of our schools, in our sacrifices 
to maintain them, the evidence of the sincerity and 
strength of our convictions that the public schools are 
inimical to our religion, jeopardizing the salvation of 
our children!” ‘* Behold in the general excellence of 
our schools the evidence of our love of learning and of 
our determination to promote intelligence and virtue 
among the Catholic citizens of the Republic !” 

Nothing short of this evidence will prove that the sen- 
timents of Catholics on the school question are conscien- 
tious, to that vast majority of Americans who take such 
deep interest in the public schools, who expect so much 
from them, and who, according to their best lights, have 
spared no effort to make the public schools unobjection- 
able to Catholics, and who are willing to do more in the 
same direction. Unlike the radicals and infidels of Eu- 
rope who seek avowedly through State education to 
destroy the Catholic Church and blot out the name of 
Christ, these Americans are not animated by any hatred 
of Christianity or hostility to the Catholic religion, 
desirous only of promoting general intelligence and 
civic virtue unconscious of intentions against the faith 
of anyone. With the evidence at present afforded them, 
they find it hard to account for Catholic opposition to 
the public schools on any other grounds save those 
charged by the enemies of the Catholic Church. 

Apart from any prospective relief from the burden of 
taxation this evidence will bring, Catholics cannot con- 
sistently denounce the public schools and at the same 
time send their children to them—they owe their chil- 
dren protection. In the maintenance of schools equal 
to the public schools wise men see the only means, as 
Father Hecker put it, ‘‘of frustrating the bigotry of 
those who have laid their iron grasp on the schools in 
many places with the inteution of turning them into 
proselyting engines, and who in their eagerness to injure 
the Catholic Church fail to see they are loosening the 
hold of Protestantism on the mind of youth and are peo- 
pling the country with doubters and infidels, fulfilling the 
Scripture, ‘ He that digs a pit shall fall into it.’” The 
only way to defeat these fanatics, to convince them, is to 
remove thechildren from their reach. Their fiery zeal 
will cool only when it has no object to strive for. 

What evidence of the sincerity of their convictions 
and of their ability to maintain schools of a proper 
standard do the Catholics of the United States to-day 
offer their fellow-citizens ? 

Lately THE INDEPENDENT tried to calm those who are 
excited over the dangers they see to the Republic in 
Catholic schools by assuring them the danger, if it ex- 
ist, is not alarming as only seven per cent. of the chil- 
dren are educated in parochial schools. The statistics 
of one of the oldest, most thickly populated, richest, 
best-equippd dioceses in the country, the liberality of 





> 
whose people is proverbial, show that fifty-five thousang 
Catholic children either do not go to any schoo] or at. 
tend public schools. In the largest city of the diocese 
less than twenty thousand attend Church schools, While 
over thirty thousand attend public schools or Jo Dot 
toschool. In either case, according to the con 

of Catholics, the salvation of these fifty-five thousand 
children is not sufficiently provided for, 

Nor can poverty be pleaded as excusing this Condition 
of things. The poorest parishes have schools, While 
some rich parishes have none. The best schoolg are not 
supported by the wealthiest congregations, but by com. 
paratively poor ones; the most pretentious parish has 
the poorest school, in a church basement, and Pays three 
times as much for church music as for education, 
Where their religion or their conscience hag 
touched, no sacrifices have been too great for Cath lies 
to make. The school being a matter of Conscience, jt 
ought to be regarded as of that prime necessity to which 
the useful and the ornamental in religion should be sub. 
ordinated. Catholics have paid for magnificent Churches 
and cathedrals; and it cannot be denied that the m 
expended on some of these luxuries would provide g 
whole diocese with a sufficient number of schools, 

Nor does inadequate school accommodation argue 
unwillingness on the part of the laity to maintain 
Catholic schools. It is true many Catholics are not jp 
favor of parochial schools because they are imbued 
with popular notions about them; but, as a rule, Catho. 
lics are willing to give the parochial system a fair trig), 
They are no more unwilling to bear the expense than 
people are sometimes to bear the tax of extending 
improving the public schools. There are people in every 
denomination whose chief virtue is economy and whose 
chief duty is to guard their pocket books. One thing jx 
certain, where parochial schools of a high order haye 
been opened, even in opposition to the wishes of the 
people, the people have not been slow to recognize their 
merits and cheerfully to support them. 

A decree of the Third Plenary Council requires the 
erection of a school in every parish (where it is practi- 
cable) within two years after the promulgation of the 
decree. In the diocese heretofore alluded to only two 
schools, opened since the Council, owe their inception to 
it, As already shown there is nolack of means to carry 
out the decree, neither is there lack of power to en- 
force it. Pastors who do not obey it may be removed, 
and those who fail in their duty inthe matter of Chris. 
tian education are warned not to expect promotion to 
an irremovable rectorate or to any dignity. So far as 
known no pastor has been removed; and there are com- 
plaints that many who signally failed in their duty to 
Christian education have been promoted, without other- 
wise having conspicuous merit or fitness for the place 
of honor. 

While the difficulties besetting the erection and main- 
tenance of Catholic schools are many and great, while 
the diffidence born of these difficulties makes people and 
priests hesitate, while making every allowance for these 
difficulties, yet the question for Catholics to answer is, 
In view of what they have done in other directions, 
will an average provision for seven per cent. of the 
Catholic children in the United States, or of twenty- 
seven per cent. in a favored diocese, convince the Amer- 
ican people that fear of the influence of the public 
schools is a serious, conscientious conviction with Cath- 
olics? Will it convince the American people that Cath- 
olics seriously believe the salvation of their children 
largely depends on their edycation in Catholic schools? 

Catholics by works have not only to prove the sincer- 
ity of their convictions on the school question, but they 
bave also to remove a pretty general distrust of the dis 
position and ability of the Catholic clergy, as a body, 
to promote education. There are many who concede 
Catholics are right in theory, who admit their rights, 
but who are unwilling to allow schools to pass into the 
hands of the clergy because where the experiment has 
been tried it has proved a failure. Spain and Italy are 
cited as examples. These people justify their actioa m2 
the same ground that a court does when it denies a mat 
on the ground of incompetency the administration of 
his property while admitting the validity of his title to 
it. It will be an evil day for the Catholic Church im 
the United States when the character of parochial 
schools excites a similar distrust in the minds of Cathe 
lics. 

A question for Catholics in this country, not second 
to the maintenance of a sufficient number of schools, 
How do parochial schools compare with public schools! 

The public school system contemplates the erection 2 
large towns and cities, of schools of different grades ™ 
convenient locations, all the schools constituting 4 8 
system, whose management is the same, whose me’ 
of teaching are the same, and whose text-books are the 
same for the same grade of schools. In this way the 
transfer of a scholar from school to school of the samé 
grade or to a higher grade is easy and natural. 

Among Catholics every parish, small or great, has its 
own system, without touch with other schools of the 
same grade in other localities, or witha school of § 
higher grade, to which scholars may pass when change 
of residence or advancement in study makes it neces 
sary. Very often a parish school in its control, text 





books, methods of teaching is so different from or 
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school in the same town or city that it is as easy fora 
to pass from a parochial school to a public 

, or vice versa, as it is to pass from one parochial 
toanother. English, Irish, German and American 
methods, etc., often prevail in neighboring schools. In 
Catholic schools everything depends on the pastor. Many 
men of many minds, many schools of many kinds. 
Where the pastor isa man up in educational matters, 
and bas strong convictions on this question, a very good 
is often found; but where the pastor is otherwise 
_well, the school is otherwise too, or there is no school. 

The public and parochial schools are best contrasted 
by comparing them with the two systems of passenger 
trains operated to-day. Just as the plan of an American 

r train, no matter how rude the rolling-stock in 
the beginning, was at all times capable of that high de- 
velopment which to-day affords the maximum of safety, 
convenience, comfort and luxury which makes it sim- 

a palace hotel on wheels; so the public school sys- 
tem, no matter how crude its beginnisgs, nor how great 
its present shortcomings, is to-day capable of the highest 

ible development, from a primary school to a uni- 
versity without entailing any radical change. On the 
other hand, just as the European plan of a passenger 
train is but a combination of stage-coaches each separate 
from the others, its highest development can never go 
beyond that of a coach, costly, elegant indeed, but afford. 
ing nothing beyond the convenience and comfort of a 
coach; 80 the Catholic system can never develop into 
anything higher or better than a very good parish school, 
without a change of system. 

Here is a radical defect. Catholics must change their 
systema of schools. Parish lines must be abandoned; 
towns and cities must be divided into school districts 
not dependent on parish boundaries; primary, sec- 
ondary, grammar and high schools must constitute 
one system, under one control; parishes that have not 
schools must be assessed for the support of the system as 
well as those that have. In this way a system may be 
established capable of the development that the puolic 
schools have reached, that may be made to meet the wants 
of all as resources increase, and that may be freed from 
the individualism of pastor or religious order that is now 
the bane of Church schools. 

The parochial schovl, so far, is the pastor’s castle 
His efforts, perhaps, built it, at all events sustain it; its 
support touches his pocket, its character touches his rep- 
utation. This is the condition that confronts school ex- 
aminers, that often deters them from performing their 
duty to the chiidren lest an adverse report of the school 
should wound the pastor, make an enemy of him, or in- 
jure him with his bishop. 

No satisfactory method of supervision has as yet been 
generally introduced. 

Tne Third Pienary Council enacted that in each dio- 
cese boards for the examination of teachers and the 
supervision of schools should be formed from the clergy. 
For some reason satistactory to the Prelates of the 
Council, but not apparent to others, a distinction was 
made among the teaching orders. Those whose insti- 
tutes are approved by the Holy See were exempted, while 
those belonging to the diocese were subject to examina- 
tion every five years, As the orders were engaged in the 
same schools, recruited in the same way, the diocesans 
failed to appreciate the reason for exempting the others, 
and kicked against any examination unless all were to 
beexamined. The result was, noteacher was examined, 
and none is likely to be while the discrimination is in 
force. Without a bona-fide examination of all who pro- 
pose to teach, conducted without fear or favor, it is im- 
possible to keep up the standard of the schools. The 
value of such an examination is almost incalculable. 
This exaniination should be extended to candidates for 
admission into the teaching orders. 

The lives of the women of the religious orders have 
been full of devotion, self-sacrifice and of usefulness; 
these women have proved the strength and glory of the 
Church; nevertheless it is only intelligent training and 
vigorous examinations that will develop their wonderful 
possibilities for good. Religious zeal is a great help to 
intelligence, but itcannot take the place of intelligence 
in teachiag and nursing. Systematic training is fast 
making paid lay teachers and nurses superior to mem- 
bers of religious communities. As the Sister of Caarity, 
other things being equal, should be a more faithful, ten- 
der nurse because it is her divine vocation, and she de- 
Votes her life to it, than a lay nurse who follows her oc- 
cupation for recompense, so the Sister whose divine vo- 
Cation it is to teach should be at least the equal of the 
young lady who, distracted with many affairs, makes 
teaching a stepping-stone to somethingelse. Thisis true 
when “‘ other things are equal,” and it is not true where 
they are not equal. In the public schools the rule is, the 
“the survival of the fittest.” In religious communities 
occupation must be found for the unfit. The incompe- 
tent Sister during her life becomes a burden to her com- 
munity, a curse to the schools. 

The examination of scholars was not without its diffi- 
culties and failures. A board of fifteen very worthy 
8entlemen was formed in a certain divcese. The aver- 
age age of members was over fifty years, and it was on 
a2 average thirty years since most of them seriously 

into a school-book; few had given any attention 


any deep interest in schools. Under the circumstances, 
it was to be expected that profound theologians would 

trip over some of the R’s, and that fine classical scholars 
would, like Homer, sometimes be caught nodding in 
geography and English grammar. The schools were in- 
spected once in three years. Examinations were like 
the Frenchman’s hunting of the tiger, enjoyable—but 
when the tiger began to hunt the Frenchman all that was 
changed, The examination in morals was equal to that 
in letters. One old gentleman’ssole anxiety about their 
Christian education was to learn whether the children 
iu blessing themselves ‘‘split the Holy Ghost.” Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes ? E 

It is needless to ask: Has the failure of recent legisla- 
tion to increase the number and to raise the standard of 
parochial schools made their last state worse than the 
first? It cannot be denied the defects of parochial 
schools are visible, glaring, almost everywhere. If there 
were no complaints on the part of the laity the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore furnishes ample evidences 
of the fact. As the laity has had no voice in the man- 
agement of the schools the blame rests with the clergy, 4 
and the failure of the clergy rests very largely with the 

management of ecclesiastical seminaries. One has not 

far to seek for reasons why there are so few parochial 

schools, why many of them are inefficient when he learns 

that seminaries in which all languages are taught, 

modern and ancient, send out priestssome of whom con- 

stantly spell Sunday Sondy and pew pu; when a promi- 

nent ecclesiastic can say of the finest Catholic Seminary 

building in the world: ‘‘ Well, sir, your six hundred 

thousand dollar seminary with its faculty appears to me 

like a magnificent gold, jeweled watchcase with the 

works of a two-and-a-half dollar Waterbury watch,” It 

would, of course, be gross injustice to priests in general 
to leave the impression that they are like the two ortho- 

graphists cited, for they are not; but these two show lack 
of system, of thoroughness in the management of that 
part of education where the resources have been ample 
and hierarchical control absolute. 

The educational problem is full of difficulties, and it 
is not without grave dangers, Let not Catholics under- 
estimate these dangers. The enemy the Catholic Church 
to-day has most-to fear is the priest who maintains a 
school that is only an apology for a school, Fas est ab 
hoste doceri. A Protestant has said: ** After the school 
years have passed the stern realities of life begin. The 
young man and woman brvught up in the public 
school will prove to be better fitted for the active pur- 
suits of life than those educated inthe parochial. Many 
of the latter will learn to despise and turn in anger from 
that Church whose priesthood withheld from them the 
golden opportunities. The result may be here as in the 
so called Catholic countries abroad, where the mass of 
men are so little in harmony with the Church as to be 
classed as infidels, having no religion, and no respect 
for religion.” The present status of education among 
Catholics may make such men as the one quoted proph- 
esies. Let not Catholics be guilty of the folly of ridicul- 
ing them, nor of the crime of stoning them. 

* The scopeof this article is solely to point out the de- 
fects of parochial schools, to show their failure to meet 
the reasonable expectations of Catholics, to make Catho- 
lics realize the tremendous responsibilities the agitation 
of the school question places on them, and to spur them 
on to meet these responsibilities acceptably. The future 
alone will show what success the effort will meet with, 
whether the writer has more to fear than to hope for 
from the publication of this article. 

“ Argue consultum, te diliget; argue stultum, 

Avertet vultum; nec te dimittet inultum.” 
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OBERAMMERGAU WITHOUT THE PASSION 
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BY MARY GRAY MORRISON, 


TO most people, I suppose, a visit to Oberammergau 
during one of the nine years when the Passion Play is 
not enacted there, would be like going to the church of a 
distinguished divine, knowing that he was not to 
preach. It is to see Oberammergau without its stage 
dress and in its overalls, as it were; but to some minds 
the atmosphere of the green-room has its interest as well 
as the foot-lights. I had two reasons for visiting the 
little mountain village of the Bavarian Tyrol in an off 
year; one was that I was staying in the vicinity from ne- 
cessity and the other that I preferred one of these lean 
years, for I should not wish to see the Passion Play, as 
given at present, even if it had been there. 

We were living in Murnan for the time, an ‘iron 
cure,” about four hours south of Munich, counting by 
the trains which crept along upward from that plain at 
a trifle greater speed than a hired vehicle could do it 
without strain, and it was three hours’ drive from there 
to Oberammergau. 

Ona lovely September day, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, quite an imposing conveyance drew up before the 
old inn door and we two ladies entered it, The carriage 
was large and open, somewhat like a barouche, the 
horses were large and heavy, the driver had a sprig in 
his buttonhole. All of the population of Murnan who 
were in the rocky street up which we drove, stood sti 1 
to look at a magnificence reserved for foreigners alone. 





grinned from ear to ear, bowing again and again as we 
passed, and the family who owned the one dry goods estab- 
lishment and where we had made a purchase of red ban- 
danna handkerchiefs the day before, appeared in a mass 
at the door—father, mother, two daugbters‘and a son— 
smiling at us, too, but in a more tempered fashion, as 
befitted persons of a different station in life. We saw 
in the faces of the Murnan folk a look of good-natured 
satisfaction that we were able to enjoy ourselves so 
easily, using such gorgeous means to attain so ccm- 
monplace an end. There was something almost pitiful 
also to their minds about people who might go any- 
where and who knew the great world, yet were content 
tostay in Murnan for months, walk to the villages be- 
low, or drive to Oberammergau in an off year. In less 
than five minutes we had turned from the stony street 
sharply to the left, and once again swerving from this 
side street struck into the mountain road which rises for 
three hours, but so gradually that one hardly realizes 
that it does rise. The fresh morning air wrapped us in 
as we went, the mountains were all around us. There 
was a great stillness the earlier part of the way, only 
broken at intervals by the distant tinkle of the bells on 
the necks of the cattle that we could see grazing in large 
numbers in the valleys. The sky was blue, the sun 
shining, and it wasa joy to live. Once ina while we 
reached a little village, passed through its one street, 
between the houses whose flat roofs were of course 
dotted with round stones, and then a man would come 
out of the door of his shop,a woman perhaps look eut 
of a latticed window, two or three bare-headed children 
stop at their play, all gazing at us silently, and in a mo- 
ment more we were out of their domains and into the 
greatest silence of the ravines and hills. It grew warmer 
toward noon and a little dustier. Two or three timesa 
carriage like ours passed us, its occupants and we look- 
ing at one another with wide eyes of expectancy, un- 
reasonably searching for a familiar face; and in one vil- 
lage where we stopped for the horses to be watered, a 
peasant brought us cool water from the little inn. 

At last as we neared one of these villages which seemed 
always to leap suddenly from the ground, the driver turn- 
edand pointed with his whip towardit. ‘“‘Unterammer- 
gau,” he said. Small, quaint and old looked Unteram- 
mergau and sound asleep. I believe I did not see one 
human being in it as we passed, tho indeed there must 
have been very few to see. 

The road turned after that, curving around almost 
intoa circle,and swept toward a village which lay in 
full view before us, built upon a flat, green plain. 

Above it all about, except the way we had come, rose 
the mountains like vast walls, making, as I remarked, a 
show of defense utterly beyond the apparent claims of 
the insignificant little hamlet at their foot. The driver 
with the festive sprig now faded in his buttonhole 
turned again and pointed with his whip. 

‘‘Oberammergau,” he said. 

** Ach! Unmédglich!’ I answered, with considerable 
disappoinntment and surprise. It did seem impussible. 
Why, I had fancied Oberammergau an almost inaccessi- 
ble little place, perched high up on the side of one of 
those mountains, and had been looking at the crags 
before me expecting every moment to see it glitter ‘‘like 
agrain of salt.” And this was Oberammergau! This tame 
little place we were approaching between green fields, 
this flat village upon no hill at all! I found my mis- 
take later; but as we dashed over the bridge which 
crossed the clear little stream where women were dip- 
ping linen in the water, and passed into the narrow 
street under the hot noon sun, I was not over-pleased 
with Oberammergau. We went toa hotel, a great empty 
place, where we gave our order for dinner and then 
walked out to see the village. The first impression is 
that itis tawdry and filled with large hotels, the taw- 
driness pointing to its theatrical instincts, the hotels to 
these instincts having now a marketable value. The 
size of these hostelries as well as their numbers is out of 
proportion to the little place, and reminded me of those 
photographs of actresses where the head is too large for 
the card. In truth, from the time that the mountains 
seemed too majestic as its guardians until the time when, 
driving out of it one sees a man riding over a field upon 
an American mowing machine, the sense of dispropor- 
tion in this curious village is very strong. The narrow 
little roads have not been widened to accommodaté 
Europe and America as guests once in ten years, sothat 
the smart new hotels face any way, the lanes wind and 
twist most unexpectedly, and the flat-roofed houses, 

with their round stones alternate with new residences 
of ugly designs borrowed from America and brave with 
paint. A great feature of Oberammergau, indeed, is 
paint; for the fronts of the older houses are covered 
with representations of Scriptural subjects, the figures 
life size or more; Abraham, for example, in a gay 
yellow robe preparing to offer up isaac, while an angel 
in blue descends to save the boy who is lying over the 
most lurid flames. I found these decorations very inter- 
esting. Many are fading with sun and rain so that a 
few years will make their very meaning uncertain; but 
gaudy as they are, they area part of the Oberammergau 
of long ago, and no absurd concessions to English tastes 
such as imitation villas behind attempted hedge-rows 
will take the place of this picturesque past. Tnereis a 





The old woman from whom we bought plums every day 


good deal of that process known as rouging the cheeks 
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of one’s grandmother going on in Oberammergau, and it 
gives a mixed feeling of bewilderment and dissatisfac- 
tion. We went back to the hotel at the appointed time 
and sat down alone in the great dining-room to a very 
poor dinner indeed, 

We signed our names and ‘*‘ Boston, U. 8, A.,” under 
those of an English earl and his clerical companion, who 
had been the last and only guests at this inn almost a 
week before, and then strolled out once more, inquiring 
for the theater. I am afraid I expected it to be a large, 
tall building for I was surprisea to find it—when we 
did find it, which was not so easy as the small compass 
of Oberammergau would lead one to suppose—to bea low, 
rather rough structureinto which we could not enter as 
it was locked and no one seemed to know what villager 
held the key at the time. 

We spent, however, a half-hour in the wood-carving 
establishment, the owner of which answered our first 
German question in excellent English. He had an im- 
mense collection of cleverly carved toys, all made by the 
men of the place on winter evenings. Every one has 
seen them. They are mostly the same as travelers in 
Switzerland have brought home, often slighuly broken, , 
ever since I can remember; things so easy to buy, so 
hard to pack, and, like Emerson’s seaweeds which left 
their beauty on the shore, these too, leave some charm 
behind among the hills and the Tyrolese hats and the 
Alpine flowers and it will never transfigure these exotic 
wooden toys again. This merchant in carvings told us 
that he sent his goods to New York, to Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, all over the United States, and that there was a great 
call for the figures of the Saviour to be sent out with mis- 
sionaries. He said that in the Passion year he had thou- 
sands of customers in one day, the rooms being so 
crowded that he could only shout his orders over the heads 
of the English and Americaus to his assistants. Many of 
these strangers could not speak German and he was often 
asked to write out bills of fare for them as they did not 
know what to order at the hotel tables. One irate 
Englishman came on a day when the crowd was thickest 
and called out to our informant; ‘‘Just tell me some good 
strong words tu use on my hackney coachman. He’s 
over-charging me, don’t you know.” And he was sup- 
plied with them at once. Of course we bought carvings, 
being human, vefore we started on, 

I looked at the inhabitants as we went with peculiar 
interest. Each one was only half a resident of an ob- 
scure German village; he had, perhaps, another life 
quite apart from this where he seemed to be. That man 
with rather long, curling hair and tall figure, might he 
be the St. Juhn of the Miracle play? This woman with 
the large blue eyes—had she been one of the Marys six 
years ago? Not a group of workmen passed to their 
Jabor on the new hotel, not a trio of women stood to 
look with a moment’s curiosity at us, but I thought they 
might have been part of the crowd who cried ‘* Crucify 
Him!” or of the little company who represented His 
friends, There is surely in all of us a feeling to which 
such peculiar conditions appeal; an apparent blending of 
a unique present with an unexampled past; peasants and 
herdsmen to whose minds that tale of other peasants to 
‘waom a great light came must seem strangely real; un- 
questioning believers to whom the Roman Church is 
still all powerful; to whom the complex noises of the 
nineteenth century, yes, even the voices of the Reforma- 
tion itself must come up as far off and unimportant mur- 
murs. As the Passion Play was once given, it must 
have made asanctuary of Oberammergau. I can fancy a 

solemn awe, a sense of dedication, in the souls of those 
who pictured for ali men as faithfully as they knew that 
greatest story of the world. I cannot speak of the Pas- 
sion Play as no wgiven; I never saw it, but Iam told that 
not one detail that can make the drama life-like is omitted, 
and that the effect is great indeed and very serious. [| 
can only speak of the days that follow, and the result 
upon the people who produce this wonderful spectacle 
for the world once in ten years. That this result is not 
good has been the universal opinion of all to whom I 
have spoken. The Passion Play to reach the perfection 
of action and tableau which is acknowledged by all has 
required the chief energies of the village for years. Re- 
heursals are constant; plays of other kinds—‘*The Battle 
of the Huns,” for example—are given every Sunday night 
throughout the year to keep the people in practice; the 
herding is neglected; the wood-carving is growing less 
year by year. A theatrical, unreal spirit is more and 
more gaining in a community where it was ever pecu- 
liarly strong. And then, when at last the great 
year comes, the immense sum of gold poured into 
a place where even a little money means a 
great deal, is almost the ruin of the village. 
England and America see the spectacle, pay freely 
and pass on forgetting Oberammergau; but they do not 
know what they havedone, It is the harm that always 
comes from making some instinct of the soul, some 
unique experience or phase of thought and life the fash- 
ion, a thing to be stared at, wondered over and paid for. 
What a pity it all is! The people live lavishly in idle- 
ness for five years upon the gains of the Passion Play, 
and then come want, discontent, anxious looking for- 
ward to that golden year again. Yet while we say what 
a pity itis that this last relic of the Middle Age drama 
should have sunk on one side from a devotional act in 


rich and curious strangers, we still must acknowledge, 
on the other side, that this larger audience has raised 
the standard of the performance to a hight of artistic 
excellence never known before. The Play must have 
trained these ignorant peasants in many ways. The per- 
fect self-control which is attained befure hundreds can 
remain in one position an incredible length of time, as 
they do for the tableaux, so that not one tremor of an 
eyelid can be detected by the strongest glass; the inge- 
nuity of scenic effect in the last act of the tragedy, where 
Nature seems to sympathize with the suffering on the 
Cruss, these are an education to villagers remote from 
the mental friction of cities. And how vivid must that 
story of self-sacrifice be in Oberammergau! In these days 
of Bible criticism, of the breaking up of many simple 
faiths, how must those lives of almost nineteen centuries 
ayo seem more real than the life that is monotonously 
flowing on to-day! The Master and the beloved disciple, 
Peter and Judas and Mary, every detail recorded of 
them in Scripture must be familiar as the faces of old 
friends. The habits of daily life must constantly re- 
miad the villagers of the peasants’ toil in Galilee; every 
carpenter must think of One who had labored so before 
him, every thief of him who carried the bag; the fields 
with the many varieties of spring flowers that flourish 
in that region must make those who look at them re- 
member the fields of Palestine, and the thunder must 
sound always to their ears like the terrors of that dread- 
ful day when the rocks were split and the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain. 

The Passion Play, as now given, will probably remain 
a popular spectacle for many years; but when at last it 
ceases to be so, and the outside world has tired of it, a 
sad day will come to the village of its nativity, for once 
having been a great revenue to the people it cannot 
cease its mission in that direction and go back to an ex- 
ercise of trusting faith. What its end will be none can 
say; but I suppose that this artistic perfection of which 
1 have spoken itself marks the beginning of its decline. 

We drove out of Oberammergau from the opposite side 
to the one by which we had entered, and descended the 
Ectal Mountain, a way so steep that it might be termed 
precipitous; but it showed me, as I said in the beginning 
of this article, that I was mistaken in thinking the place 
to be at a lower altitude than had been represented to 
me. As we left the wee village by the narrow carriage- 
road winding round close at the base of enormous moun- 
tains, the driver turned and pointed silently upward at 
the face of the cliff we were passing, We looked, and 
high up in a cleft of the rock, far above us, a white fig- 
ure, with hand raised in blessing, stood above the stony 
fragments piled about its feet. It was the colossal pre- 
sentment of the Saviour rising from his tomb. This last 
glimpse of Oberammergau seemed to contain in itself all 
that I have said. It was in perfect harmony with the vil- 
lage asit is, its spirit theatrical, often effective, often in 
bad taste, unique, religious, and with a certain never 
quite lost simplicity. 

WAYLAND, MASS. 


THE CITY BY THE GREAT RIVER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








YONDER is the East. Yonder lies the road to India.” 
It was a solid, iron truth that the great St. Louis 
Senator uttered; and he still stands here in St. Louis 
with his iron arm lifted and pointing away to the West 
and through the Golden Gate, and on and on toward In- 
dia. 
The far West owes more to this great city by the 
great river than is generally confessed; for St. Louis was 
never a niggard city. And being from the first the 
strongest and wealthiest of our Western outposts her 
power and her willingness to defend and forward the 
farther West went hand in hand, 
St. Louis is more than one hundred and twenty-five 
years old; or, to be exact, she was founded by a French 
fur-trader, on the present site, on the middle day of 
August, 1724. 
In 1815 she launched her first steamboat. She 
was first reached by rail in 1853, and in 1855 she had 
a trainrunning on the west side of the great river to her 
capital, nearly half a day’s ride distant. 
This is to-day a glorious city; and the scene from the 
high, green banks of the tawny river is impressive and 
grand. Itis Rome. It is more than Rome of old. It is 
all the action and all the tremendous utterance of steam 
and electricity and glittering steel and clashing iron; 
and the roar and the rumble of progress on top of a 
dozen Romes and up and down a dozen Tibers. 
And yet Lam constantly told that St. Louis is a very 
quiet and conservative old city, that has long since passed 
the period of spasmodic excitement, and other weaknesses 
incident to young and boastful cities. 
‘* Don’t go to St. Louis,” said aman up in St. Paul to 
me not a month ago—‘‘ don’t go to St. Louis. You 
won't like it.” 
** Why not?” 
‘*Oh, because she is too rich and respectable.” 
And the honest man who said this was very much in 
earnest, and not at all wide of the truth, 
The newspapers here are big, active, energetic, garru- 
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cago. But there is a staid and solid element here thatis 
absent from Chicago. The old first settlers, rich 
exclusive, with a bit of French blood in them now and 
then, have no more interest in the daily utterances Of the 
press than have the French of Quebec. 

Not so up in noisy and contentious Chicago, She 
reads all her papers, believes in them, lives in them, It 
Chicago wants anything right badly she first claims it 
through the newspapers, and she keeps on laying claim 
to it till she convinces not only others but nearly con. 
vinces herself that she has a right to it. Great is Chica. 
go, great is enterprise and audacity of faith, but greater 
is the calm and conservative strength of repose, 

The number of the railroads here, and the noise of the 
railroads is something astonishing. The immense 
crowds of people at the depots is astonishing to , 
man even as accustomed to crowds as myself. I know 
of no crowds so dense and continual as thege com- 
pact crowds of people pouring onto the west in gt 
Louis. 1t is like one perpetual Saturday afternoon jp 
New York when every one is trying at the same time to 
escape out into the country. 

It may not be old news to tell you that St. Louis ig g 
great miningcenter, The truth is, this city Owns many 
of the richest mines in Colorado. And when I add the 
comforting information that the real cash “ clean up” of 
Colorado’s mines this year will surpass that of any year 
since her discovery, you will understand that the §¢, 
Louis man is not asleep by a long jog. 

These wealthy and conservative people are also heavy 
land and cotton owners in the West and Southwest; most 
especially in New Mexico, Arizonaand Southern Califo. 
uia. In fact, lam told that there are few great enterprise, 
west of the Missouri River that do not receive more or 
less of ‘the elixir of life” from the loosened purse. 
strings of some rich, altho conservative, man from the 
staid old Mound City, 

St. Louis is building; not boasting. You see huge 
heaps of building stone all about. Brick is used largely, 
as in most of our American cities. But St. Louis, like 
St. Paul, has stone quarries in her own door-yard, and ig 
not slow to use material so near at hand. In fact, some 
of her foundation stones, notably those of the great 
bridge, are simply cyclopean in magnitude. : 
The parks surpass those of Northern cities, not entire- 
ly because of better taste in arrangement, but because 
of the generosity of Nature in this kindlier latitude, 
And even this better display of taste in landscape work 
is owing to the natural advantages uf this good old 
city of many hills. For there never was and never will 
be a beautiful park on a flat and monotonous landscape, 
As you wind through these wooded hills, and climb 
up and away from the city and follow the dark andsom- 
ber and sinuous river, you catch a breath of the prairies 
and a sense of room! 

Governor Hunt, who called on me once at my cabin, 
told me that when Kit Carson was dying in Washington 
he wanted to be taken back to Colorado, and he set out 
to take the brave old mountaineer back to the scenes he 
loved; and as they got up out of St. Louis on the hills, 
Kit beckoned him to his side and said: 

*¢Governor, Governor, I’m goin’ to git well.” 

“‘Why, certainly you are, Kit; but what has made you 
so positive about it just now i” 

‘“*’*Cause, Governor—’cause I smell the prairies.” 

And I believe these were the last words of Kit Carson. 

But you do surely ‘‘smell the prairies” as you glide 
away to the west out of St. Louis, and I beg you bear 
this in mind when you come this way. I began to write 
this letter in the heart of the grand old city of St. Louis; 
but I so wanted to ‘‘smell the prairies” that I set forth 
tocomplete my epistle in the cars. 

And how glorious are the fields! Missouri is surely 
the fattest State in all the Union. Corn! corn! cor! 
seas of corn on the billowy hills to right and to left, 
front and rear, as far as the eye can sweep. And 0 tall 
and strong and heavy! Pharaoh and all his hosts could 
be swallowed up in this sea of corn that would com 
pletely hide both horse and rider of modern times. 

Turkeys wander in long strings and walk the tangled 
grasa as fat as butter. The cattle are fat and sleek; for 
everywhere they are belly-deep in clover fields. We 
pass several breeds of hornless or ‘* mooly ” black cattle, 
such as you see in the North of Scotland. 

On one of the pretty oak-set hills I saw just now4 
small band of tame elk. 

Surely this is a very rich and most perfectly cultivated 
part of the world. If there is a single foot of ground 
here that is nut fruitful and fit for a garden, I have not 
yet found it. It is as rich as the Red River region ™ 
Dakota; and then to see how warm and how sweet with 
flowers and *‘ the smell of the prairies” the larger half 
of the year! . 

Indeed, I never saw such glory of grass and flower, if 
we.except Mexico and California, as I find here to-day. 
The wild sunflowers actually tiptoe up and lean to 
us as if to look in atthe windows of the car. 

As we climb the hills and come nearer to what wa 
once the wide and wild and treeless prairies, the corn® 
turning yellow and the harvesters are putting it in the 
shock. Prairie hens fly by with a whirr; there are P™ 
of smoke here and there. The rich and conservative 
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On the treeless hills some sumac bushes have set red 
banners, and we know that King Jack Frost is not far 
away with his wintry hosts. Old Virginia *‘ worm” 
fences are stooping low under their loads of briers and 
Virginia-creepers; and seams and streams of scarlet 
twine up and down and around old rotting trees that the 
farmer girdled or ** deadened” long ago. Are these red 
seams his life blood, or do they bind his wounds and 
- peal his broken heart ? 

And now join me out in the open prarie where only 
the osage-orange hedge is to be seen on either hand for 
ten, wwenty, thirty miles! Yet still we have on either 
hand and forever the continuous seas of corn! 

And now we begin to see how it is that there is such 
an uproar along the lines of the railroad in and about 
gt, Louis. This world of corn must be moved ‘o the 
seaboard. And now we can begin to see how it is and 
why it is that St. Louis is ‘‘ so rich and so respectable” 
gs to be almost unpopular, I have never in all my 
travels around the globe seen such boundless and fertile 
fields! We are driving right into the flushed and fall- 
ing sun and Kansas City is not far away. Still the 
continuous fields of stately corn remain unbroken. 

Again we enter the open parks of oak, ash and maple 
trees. More cattle with black, sleek sides, more deer in 
a park, more turkeys in the tall grass. 

And now a high marble edifice on a far-away hill 
before us as the car rounds a bluff of the Missourri 
River; then a tall, brick smoke-stack down in the valley, 
another; two, ten, forty! 

We round another hill of oaks, and before us on a far- 
ther hill, and below us in a valley and all about us lies 
the newborn, the bold and the audacious Kansas City 
in the remotest corner of the fattest State in the Union. 

I leave the car and ascend the hill to see the young 
giantess of the West. What ascene! I stand on the 
hill among the oaks above the town till—listening to 
the myriad voices of progress and wondering at the 
works of man—till the day surrenders and the sun 
has laid his red sword at my feet. 





PROTESTANTISM AND THE FREEDMEN OF 
THE SOUTH. 





BY THE REV, H. B, PRATT. 


THE INDEPENDENT of August 15th reprinted an extract 
from the Catholic Mirror, in which it is asserted that 
Protestantism is alone responsible for the deplorable 
religious condition of the Negroes in the Southern 
States, . 

The history of the influence of Protestantism on the 
past and the future of the Negro race in North America 
has yet to be written, and I offer that as my excuse for 
this imperfect contribution thereto. What is it but tne 
direct and inairect i: fluence of Protestantism and the 
ridiculed **‘ open Bible” that creates the amazing dif- 
ference between the moral, intellectual and religious 
condition of the Negro race in the Southern States and 
that of men of the same stock, together with the Indian 
races, in Mexico and South America, Central America 
and the Spanish Antilles ? 

To one who has never seen the latter, the condition of 
the former, contrasted with that of the European races 
that surround them, may seem to reflect severely on 
our American Protestantism; but to one who has seen 
both, and will apply a little additional reflection to our 
gteatand as yet not fully solved social problem, the 
case will appear in a very different light. 

The education of the Negro race in the Southern States 
of the American Union (one hundred years ago, we 
may say, discharged from the hold of the slave-ship) 
has been a great and hitherto unparalleled success, In 
the first place, this race of hopeless and degraded sav- 
ages have acquired the use of the grandest of modern 
tongues, and have to-day many highly creditable period- 
lcals published therein, edited and sustained by them- 
selves. In what Catholic country can the same be said 
of asubject race? Next, they have acquired skill in the 
use of allthe implements of modern husbandry. Let 
that be set against the use of the machette and the hoe, 
i which are summarily comprised the agricultural at- 
tainments of the vast aggregate of the Indian and Negro 
Taces of Spanish and Portuguese America. In addition 
thereto ali the trades and mechanical arts, both during 
and after slavery times, have been and are represented 
by tens of thousands of Negro mechanics, who have 
shown themselves every way equal therein, both in 
capacity and proficiency, to the average ‘‘ poor white” 
of similar occupations. As farmers, then, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, etc., etc., the Negro 
race there is in a condition to furnish themselves with 
All that they need, if they were to-day set off by them- 
selves as an independent people. And where is the 
Roman Catholic country that can show the same record, 
oF anything like it, in reference to the enslaved or op- 
Pressed races of the past or the present? And it is the 

despised “open Biblo” that lies at the bottom of the 
Vast difference, 
W t. passing from the material to the moral I ask, 

“hatis it that gives to the ex-slave of the United States 
Yast moral superiority over the same classes in Span- 


who was born there, knows it, among the blacks as the 
whites, and in the main the relation issacredly guarded 
among them. How different the casein Roman Catho- 
lic America, where for three hundred and fifty years the 
Roman clergy had things all their own way, and where 
to-day the average servant-girl, ur the young woman of 
still humbler classes, sooner dreams of going to Heaven 
—a rather remote expectation for believers in Purgatory 
—than of getting married. If the Roman Catholic 
priests were half as much concerned as we to promote 
the chastity of their people, and would therefore 
marry tLeir poor parishioners on as easy terms as Prot- 
estant ministe:s, both white and colored, the cases 
would no doubt be different; but when a poor man will 
need the savings of six months or a year—from ten to 
fifteen dollars—to ‘‘ pay the priest,” what but these ex- 
temporized ‘‘ left-handed marriages” could you expect? 
The Protestant Reformation and the ‘open Bible” 
have in three centuries made the nations of this faith 
the truth-speaking peoples of the world; less courteous 
and courtly in their manners than the peoples of South- 
ern Europe (for such is the poverty to which sin has re- 
duced us, that people who ** keep truth” cannot afford 
to be lavish in their offers and professions of attach- 
ment and service), but marked by an honesty of pur- 
pose and sincerity of profession-that is worth infinitely 
more; and the Negro raceof the South, brought partially 
under the same salutary influences, has made a liberal 
appropriation of this distinctive trait of Protestant Cbris- 
tendom, But what shall we say of thecorresponding 
classes under the training that Romanism gives? From 
a long acquaintance with Mexico and South America, I 
can truthfully say that the rarest thing in the world is to 
find a man or woman in these countries that always 
speaks the truth. And if this is true of the highest so- 
ciety, what can we hope from the lowest? Of the East 
Indians it has been said that they ‘“‘never speak the 
truth except by mistake.” That is paganism. But it 
may be said of the lower classes of these Catholic coun- 
tries that you need never to expect to hear the truth 
from them, if they have any interest, however remote, 
in concealing it. Indirection and falsehood are the uni- 
versal vices among them. They lie by instinct, and 
almost as unconsciously as they breathe or wink. I need 
scarcely add that truth and honesty are almost insepar- 
able companions; for it costs no effort to speak the truth 
unless there is something you wish to cover up or con- 
ceal. What creates here the mighty difference ? 

If now we pass from morality to religion, the differ- 
ence is still more conspicuously to the advantage of 
Protestantism and the ‘“‘ open Bible.” In slavery times 
there were not less than a half million of colored com- 
municants, connected usually with the same churches as 
their masters and sitting und«r the same ministry; and 
while it would be unjust to expect as much of the for- 
mer as of the latter, itis yet notoriously true, so far as my 
experience and observation go, that the majority of 
colored communicants were consistent and sincere, ac- 
cording to their light and their opportunities. Nothing 
but this can account for the actual status of the freedmen 
in the Southern States. Unless the great estates of the 
Southwest, of which I know nothing, be an exception 
to the rule, it may be said of the colored popu- 
lation of the Southern States in general, that they 
keep Sunday, attend church and send their chil- 
dren to the Sunday-school; a million and a half or two 
millions of them are now church-members; and 
altho their ideal of what that implies is not as 
high as we could wish to see it, it is neverthe- 
less infinitely higher than that of the same classes in 
these countries. To the everlasting honor of our Prot- 
estant Christianity and of the ‘‘ open Bible” be it said, 
that our seven or eight millions of freedmen are to-day 
better supplied with the means of grace, dispensed by 
men of their own race and color and in the form most 
adapted to their present capacity and relative grade of 
intelligence, and that they make better use of them than 
the corresponding classes of any Roman Catholic peo- 
ple under the sun; and what is more than this, in their 
abounding poverty, by the riches of their liberality they 
build their own churches, they support their own minis- 
try, and they take care of their own poor and sick mem- 
bers. I believe this last is the universal custum among 
them; and it is a pity that as much cannot be said of 
the white churches, North or South, Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. Contrast with all this the condition of the 
Negro and Indian races in all Spanish and Portuguese 
Ametica and the ditterence is simply appalling. In- 
deed, the most eloquent and crushing reply to the high- 
flying pretensions of the Roman Church to be the sole 
depositary of Christian truch and the only accredited 
and competent teachers of the same, is furnished by the 
present intellectual, moral and religious condition of the 
Negro and Indian races of Spanish and Portuguese 
America, after Rome’s exclusive occupation of the field 
for more than 300 years, and with absolute possession, 
till a very recent period, of all the private, social and 
political influence and control shecould ask to give effect 
to all her claims. Onthe other hand, Protestantism has 
had,and under the circumstances could have, noinfluence 
whatever over the institution of American slavery, be- 
yond the creation of public sentiment, the power of the 
Gospel over the individual heart and character of the 


tion of masters and legislators who were men of sincere 
and deep religious convictions, 

The writer was born and raised in the State of Georgia, 
has lived and preached in North and South Carolina and 
in Virginia, among blacks and whites, has spent more 
than twelve years of his ministerial life in South Amer- 
ica, and is now in Mexico; so that he hasample warrant 
for establishing the comparison just presented. I do 
not believe that the inscrutable purpose of God in bring- 
ing so many Africans under the educating influence of 
Protestantism and its ‘‘ open Bible” has as yet been by 
any means met and answered; but { do believe that if 
just as they now are, the Negroes of the United States 
were set off by themselves, in a territory of their own, 
and as a distinct nationality, there is sufficient truth, 
honesty, intelligence, good sense, respect for lawful au- 
thority, habits of industry, sufficient education among 
their leaders in Church and State, and enough solid piety 
and fear of God among the rank and file of them, to in- 
sure them astable government, without a standing army, 
and a commendable success in the difficult art of self- 
government, and to warrant them, furthermore, a large 
measure of consequent personal and national success, 
The order and quiet and freedom from revolutions that 
for some fifty years have characterized the unfortunately 
located Liberian Republic give emphasis and additional 
credibility to the statement just made. And I would 
ike to know of what Roman Catholie country under 
Heaven that much can be even piausibly said. Liberty 
and ordef are.two things the nations of that faith have 
never yet been able to harmonize. When, therefore, 
this matter is looked at dispassionately, and in the 
proper light, Protestantism has nothing to be ashamed 
of for the part it has had in this wonderful transforma- 
tion, effected, as it was, in the face of the most stupen- 
dous difficulties. 

Had the Catholic Church been the opponent of slavery, 
which Balmes, in his ‘‘ Protestantism,” would have us 
believe, the institution of modern slavery would never 
have come into existence; and ancient slavery, with one 
tithe the zeal against it which that Church has always 
manifested against the ‘‘open Bible,” would not have 
required 1,200 years after the Roman Empire became 
Christian for itto die a natural death. The allegation 
has no foundation in truth, as regards either ancient or 
modern slavery. Las Casas, a Roman Catholic priest, 
and missionary to the Indians, in his zeal to save the 
indigenous races of America from utter extinction 
(which it seems that the Roman Church—priests, bishops 
and popes—with all its boasted power and philanthropy, 
was powerless to prevent), earnestly advocated the in- 
troduction of African as a substitute for Indian labor, 
and was, in fact, the originator of African slavery in 
America. On the other hand, the abolition of the insti- 
tution of slavery in these countries was neither begun 
nor accomplished in obedience to the injunctions of ec- 
clesiastical councils, nor to the recommendations of 
popes, bishops or priests, but rather by the common en- 
emy of them all, and in spite ot their bitter opposition, 
by the party that is liberal in politics and infidel in re- 
ligion. If inthis I ain wrong, I should be glad to be set 
right, and especially to be informed what pope or coun- 
cil has ever raised its voice against African slavery loud 
enough to be heard till after the institution in both North 
and South America was abolished, without their aid. 

Romanism may therefore be justly held responsible 
for the institution of African slavery. in America, both 
North and South, introduced and established as it was 
at the instance and importunate entreaty of a Roman 
Catholic priest, under the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, after long resistance on the part of the latter, but 
with the connivance, or active commendation and ap- 
proval, of popes, bishops and priests, more than a hun- 
dred years before the British American Colonies had any 
existence at all, 

There is a world of truth in the homely old proverb 
that ‘‘ Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” 

TLALPAM, MEXICO. 








Sanitary. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY PROGRESS. 





Tr is salutary now and then to take reckoning of the 
progress of any science or art in order not only to know the 
rate of progress but so to associate the results as to get aid 
for future advances. 

The progress of medical science and art during the last 
quarter century has been such as to constitute an impor- 
tant part of the history of the period. In the many reviews 
that were given of the Victorian eraof fifty years’ reign no 
one was richer in evidence of advance than twat given as 
to the history of medicine. Whole departments like those 
of Ophthalmology, Gynecology and Antiseptic Surgery 
have almost had their origin in this period. The writer 
was in the room of Sir Joseph Lister, fifteen years ago, 
when his views a: to the relation of suceessful operations 
to the exclusion of air had not been accepted. We cannot 
but recall the revolution which has since been wrought as 
to°"many operations. Several which were impossible before 
the period of chloroform and antisepsis are now success- 
fully performed. Dr. Dawson, of Cincinnati, in his recent 
address as President of the American Medical Association, 








’ Y 88 general in the South so far as the writer, 





slave himself, and its control over the very small propor- 
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made by the profession in America. The discovery of an- 
zsthesia as first applied in operations can fairly be claimed 
for Wells, Morton and Jackson. 

Dr. McDowell, after asking the prayers of the people for 
the success of his first ovariotomy operation, notwithstand- 
ing his success, was not promptly seconded. But now 
American surgeons have become famous for their results 
end have done their share in preserving from two to three 
thousand lives. The fame of Sims, Bigelow, Sayre, Emmet 
and many others, rests upon operations that have greatly 
enlarged their respective fields of surgery. More recently 
Dr. Senn, of Milwaukee, by his contributions to bacteriol- 
ogy and by his demonstrations as to successful modes of 
dealing with intestinal wounds, has opened up a grand area 
of progress and success. 

If practical medicine affords less field than surgery for 
individual distinction, it is not to be forgotten that its ag- 
gregate of successes far exceeds that of any other depart- 
ment. As to work in biology, bacteriology, and as to labo- 
ratory work in general, it may now be claimed that our 
students scarcely need to go abroad. The conveniences for 
such work in New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore and at Ann 
Arbor, are of the first class. The Hoagland Laboratory of 
Brooklyn, which has been so well forwarded by Dr. Ray- 
mond and others, is the most recent addition to these im- 
portant advantages. Indeed, in every department of scien- 
tific and practical medicine, there has been this life-saving 
progress. If our discoverers and great practitioners were 
knighted as fast as they are in England, we should now 
have among the physicians and surgeons our “Sirs” by 
scores. 

But in all this progress nothing is more noticeable than 
the degree to which hygiene has been developed, not only 
in that broad range which entitles it to a separate name, 
but as a part of the practical application of medicine to the 
restoration of health. It is not only a preventive but a 
directly applied art in its clinical aspects. It is now prob- 
able that quinine and many other remedies act mostly by 
the restraint which they put upon the development of mi- 
crophytic life. The recent prescription advucated by Dr, 
Sternberg in yellow fever and used by many with seeming 
success relies chiefly on the corrosive chloride of mercury, 
which has long been known to have valuable antiseptic 
qualities. It would not be difficult toshow how in various 
departments of therapeutics we have come largely to rely 
on this class of remedies. 

But besides this the progress of sanitary science and art 
has established for itself aspecialty of its own. The pre- 
vention of disease is a grander attainment than its relief or 
cure. Weare but at the beginning of possibilities in this 
direction that are far beyond the estimation of the people. 
If to-day all that is known as to the preventable agencies 
that can be employed could be applied by an efficient sani- 
tary organization and enforcement, we should be able to 
make a record of saved lives that would materially effect 
our increase of population. It covers a field which brings 
into use for purposes of health many different professions 
and makes of our knowledge, saving knowledge in a health 
and life-giving sense. What is now especially needed is 
that there should be more thorough and exact training in 
all that relates to sanitary administration. Men are putin 
position as heads or members of health boards who have no 
available knowledge of the subject which they represent. 
We can bear the sensational literature which is rapidly in- 
creasing. We do not wonder at the diffuse talk of theorists 
who always find a cause for everything and who are sure 
that sewer gas causes all the typhoid fever, that measles 
are owing to accumulation of decaying straw and refuse, 
and that diphtheria is owing to decay and dampness. Nor 
do we wonder at those scientists who have never practiced 
medicine who, because they have been enabled to cultivate 
a bacillusina culture fluid, conclude that therefore it is 
communicable from man to man, and so in the face of the 
concurrent testimony of physicians who practice, fulmi- 
nate through some political health board a series of rules 
such as that the dishes on which one suspected of consump- 
tion eats should be washed in boiling water as soon as pos- 
sible. Medicine is already suffering in this age of curiosity 
and speculation from rapid indulgence in new remedies, 
and hygiene is also suffering from the rapid formulas and 
rules of those who cannot prove what they affirm. We re- 
joice in rapid progress, but it too often thrusts us against 
those who make wbole errors out of half truths or who ac- 
cept as proven what is only a hypothesis. 








Science. 


Mr. E. W. THOMPSON has recently laid before the 
Royal Geographical Society a description of some of 
the Islands of the Louisiade and D’Entrecasteaux groups, 
which have very recently been annexed by the Brit- 
ish Government together with the Southern half. of 
Eastern New Guinea, with thecenter of government of 
Port Moresby. Kossel is a mountainous and well-timbered 
island, and is a rich field for the botanist. The natives are 
short, robust and sooty brown, with wide nostrils, flat-noses 
and advancing jaws. ‘The dress of the men is simply a pan- 
danus leaf, secured around the waist with a cord of human 
hair. The femaleson this and the other islands, wear a 
short grass petticoat. Tattooing is not practiced in Kossel. 
The natives were in the stone age until iron blades, picked 
up from wrecks, taught them the use of metal. These blades 
they fix on to the handles of their former stone axes. The 
pig and the dingo are the only domestic animals. This 
island is surrounded by an irreqular barren reef. That of 
St. Aignan, which is unexplored and thickly peopled, has 
no such reef, and contains a mountain range rising to 3,500 
feet. Joannet is flat, except a semicircle of hills about 
1,000 feet high in the southeast. A larger island is that of 
Normanby, which is L-shaped, mountainous, in no part 
more than ten to twelve miles wide, and contains some 350 
square miles. The natives are typical Papuans in dress 
and person. The wallaby, of which there are here two kinds, 
is not found farther east than thisisland, and here is also 








the eastern limit of the genus of paradise birds called by 
ornithologists Manucodia, and peculiar to the D’Entrecas- 
teaux group. The species found in Normanby is the larg- 
est of its genus and has an immensely elongated windpipe, 
extending to the tail and returning before it enters the 
lungs. Another species has its windpipe neatly coiled up 
in the breast region. Ferguson Island, the largest of the 
group, has an area of about 500 square miles, and its highest 
summit, entitled Kilkerran, reaches 6,000 feet. Good 
enough Island has a mountain range culminating in two 
peaks of not less thar 4,000 feet. The people are quiet and 
friendly and their houses are peculiar in tapering from the 
end nearest to the village square, the narrow end being 
parted off asasleeping room. The dwellings are built on 
raised platforms and have curved roofs. 


.... The number of species of animals whose track have been 
tound in the Trias of New England and New Jersey by Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock and Prof. C. H. Hitchcock is now 165, 
including—1 marsupial; 35 so-called birds, altho they are, 
doubtless, more reptilian than avian in their character; 28 
dinosaurs; 27 reptiles and amphibia; 16 batrachians; 6 
chelonians, besides arthropoda and mollusca. The two 
great collections are at Amherst College and Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. There are other good collections at Yale, Rut- 
gers and Lafayette colleges. The localities from which 
they were obtained are South Hadley, Mass ; Weathersfield, 
Coenn.; Whitehall, Milford and Plainfield, N. J., and York, 
Penn. Fine collections could be obtained from these places 
at comparatively small expense. 


.... It appears that in many species of flowers a long time 
often elapses between the application of pollen to the 
stigma and the final fertilization of the ovule. Mr. Harry 
Veitch has been examining a large number of orchid flow- 
ers, and he found in one species of Catleya it took from 
sixty to seventy-five days after pollenization before the 
pollen-tubes penetrated the pistil sufficiently to reach the 
ovule. These discoveries open up new questions. Usually 
flowers fade and fall at once if not pollinated. As soon as 
pollinated the ovarium does not fade, thothe petals do. It 
has been assumed that it is the fertilization of the ovule 
that results in persistency. But in the light of these new 
discoveries the ovarium has the power to retain existence 
—to wait—in anticipation of the descent of the pollen-tube. 


....[nstead of hybrids being sterile, the evidence is cumu- 
lative that sterile hybrids are the exception. In plants 
more sterility can be adduced in cases of undoubted species. 
The dwarf species of Robivia, Robinia hispida or rose 
acacia, is almost always sterile, and the well-known Chi- 
nese wistaria is sterile except under special conditions, or 
in special seasons. Recently Mr. Veitch, the famous hy- 
bridizer of London, who has produced a large number of 
hybrids among a large number of genera, mostly, indeed 
so far as is recorded, all fertile, produced a hybrid between 
species of rhododendrons, that were themselves hybrids, 
thus showing that festility followed through even two gen- 
erations of hybrids. 


....Hoop poles, or sticks for making hoops for kegs and 
barrels, are getting comparatively scarce, and yet, small 
an item as it, seems to be, it is no mean one in general com- 
mercial prosperity. The French, with their usual knack 
of endeavoring to raise everything on their own land, and 
buying as little as possible from other countries, finding 
their native forests giving out, took to planting a species 
of willow, Salix vitellina, largely for hoops, So successful 
have they been that besides raising all they want for their 
own use, they export largely to British markets. Scotch 
herring barrels are now chiefly bound with French willow 
hoops. 


.... There is a popular impression that bats and swallews 
carry around and distribute bed-bugs. Dr. Joseph Leidy 
has often examined these creatures without finding any. 
He has, however, found a species of Cimez in a swallow, that 
one might readily mistake for the genuine article. He has 
also found an allied parasite, probably Polyetenes fuma- 
rius, on bats from Panama Bay. 








Personalities. 


THE precautions taken to render the recent visit of 
the Czar of Kussia to Berlin safe, were most extraordi- 
nary. Large sums were uselessly expended at the old 
Schloss and the palace at Potsdam for securing the isola- 
tion of the Czar if he should stay at either. No precautions 
seemed to satisfy the Russian officials. Count Schouvaloff 
fortified the Russian Embassy. Six Russian artisans, 
especially attached to the Czar’s retinue, examined the 
walls, flooring and furniture of the embassy and inserted 
gratings at the tops and bottoms of thechimneys. Sentries 
were also stationed upon the roof, apparently to prevent 
explosives being thrown down the flues. The Berlin secret 
police assisted the Russian detectives as far as the frontier. 
In accordance with the Czar’s desire the railway bridges 
at Neustadt, Dirschau and Marienburg, and all the 
streetsof Dantzic were guarded by troops. Until the mo- 
ment the Czar left Dantzic even the officials were not 
allowed to know whether he would board the imperial 
yacht “‘ Derjava’’ or make the journey by yailroad. When 
the train started via the Dirschau line for the frontier, or- 
ders were telegraphed to put 50,000 Russian troops in me- 
tion to protect the lines. 





...-.-King Charles of Rumania has shown remarkable 
talent in re-organizing the Rumanian Army on a German 
basis, adapted, of course, to the requirements of the Ru- 
manian habits and character. The Vienna correspondent of 
the London Times declares that the army has now become 
an object of great interest to military men. King Charles's 
talents were long ago discovered by General Von Moltke, 
who declared that the young Hobhenzollern prince would 
some day be heard from. 


..»»The venerable George Bancroft has returned to 
Washington. His summer in Newport was unlike other 





== 


saddle-horse. He ciung to this exercise until hig 

declared it no longer safe. Tho almost eighty-ning 

old ae has planned to devote himself almost exclusively this 
winter to his Life of President Polk, having already wrltte, 
two hundred pages of manuscript. 


....Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist and 
a most remarkable physiognomy, as depicted in the firs 
number of the new Boston paper called The 
lantic. His face is surrounded by an aureole of hair ang 
whiskers which stand out in all directions. Hig 
firm and compressed, and his spectacles remind one of 
ace Greeley’s. The whole effect is something like that of 
“Jack in the Box.” 


-.--Archduchess Stephanie, the widow of Crown 

Rudolph, is living in strict retirement, with only one 

in waiting, a lady’s maid, a courier and two footmen, 
There is no ostentation about her equipages or person, 
Her only ornament is a locket holding the portrait of ber 
little daughter, to whom she is said to write every day 
The daughter is reported to bear a striking resemblances 
to her father. 


..-.General Grant’s good sense was continually exhibited 
during his famous journey around the world. He did not 
profess an interest in sights and scenes unless ‘he felt it, 
He did not hesitate to express his disappointment in 
Venice, of which he had heard so much all his life, but 
which he found to be “nothing but a rickety old town with 
a lot of open sewers running through it.”’ 


.... Wilkie Collins held that no great artist who had 
work to do could go into society. He regarded the atmos 
phere of society asdeadly. He applied this, however, rather 
to London than to Paris, where the conditions of society 
are favorable for literary and artistic work. 


. summers in that he no longer rode daily his Kentucky 
physicians 


.... The widow of President James K. Polk is still living 
at Nashville, Tenn., where she recently celebrated he 
eighty-sixth birthday. 








Pebbles. 


THERE is talk of the oyster gettinginto trust. Down 
with the oyster.— Yonkers Statesman. 





.-- ‘I’ve had a great many trials in my time,” remarked 
a veteran crimiual sadly.—Texas Siftings. 


.---Mabel; “* Amy what has become of your Anti-Slang 
Society?’ Amy: “Oh, it’s inthe soup.” —Life, 


....From London Judy: “A paintful affair—A picture,” 
This Judy-spree needs varnish.—New York Dispatch. 


.... First Lobster; “ Well, what arg you going to do 
now f”’ Second Lobster: ‘‘Get dressed for dinner.”—Ez- 
change. 


..--Andante wen in three straight heats at Mystic yester- 
day. Andante’s movement must have been allegro.—Low- 
ell Courier. 


...-4: “The weather we have had this summer has been 
good forthe hay crop.’”’ B: ‘‘I suppose so. It has been 
raining pitchforks most of the time.” —Tezas Siftings. 


.... ‘What is the use o’ that girl bangin’ away on the 
piano, Maria?’ ‘Practice, John. Practice makes per- 
fect.” ‘* Perfect what—pandemonium ?”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-“‘’m letting my whiskers grow, sir.”” ‘So I see; but 
I can’t permit employés to grow their whiskers in business 
hours. That must be done in their own time.”—Toronto 
Grip. 


.... The insertion of a clause for deliverance from earth- 
quake in the revised litany of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is testimony to the fact that ‘“‘the world do move.” 
—Lowell Times. 


Mr. Boozy: ‘“‘ Boy, what is the score ? Boy: “ Can’t you 
see the bulletin board ?” Mr. Boozy (a moment later, in 
front of a cheap restaurant: “Sirloin 26. Pork chops 1. 
’Rah for sirloin !’’—Judge. 


....Fond Mother (with ugly child): “ Well, Dr. Baxter. 
what do you think of that fora baby?” The Rev. Baxter 
(who has his own ideas of beauty, but is conscientious): 
* Well, that isa baby.” —Life. 


.... Willie (who has eaten his apple): ‘ Mabel, let’s play 
Adam and Eve. You be Eve and 1’ll be Adam.” Mabel: 
“Allright! Well!’ Willie: ‘‘ Now you tempt me to eat 
your apple, and I’ll succumb.” —Munsey’s Weekly. 


....While Brown is calling on Mrs. Bright, # letter 
handed in to her which sbe hastily opens. “ Ah! Ise, 
said Brown, “a love letter.” ‘Oh! it is only from BY 
butcher,’”’ was the answer. ‘“‘I have received many & 
line from him.”’ 


....A New Yorker says “the tower for the World’s Falt 
should appropriately be 1492 feet tall, with a liberty-pole 
400 feet above that, making it 1892.”” But such an E 
ing would cost like 60, which would make it 1952, and that 
would be 2 much.—Norristown Herald. 


....Indignant Physician: ** Man, what have you done! 
You sent my patient the wrong prescription, and ie hile’ 
him.” Druggist: “Vell, vhat vas der matter mit you 
Last veek 1 send your odder patient der righd berscription, 
and dot killed him. How can somebody blease sooch * 
man ?’’—Springfield Republican. 


” 

....“Polonius was a splendid bit of character po 
“Yes, but he had his drawbacks. When he started off bet 
said :; ‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be,’ he lost yr 
chance in the world to show off his wisdom.” * 
that ?”’ “ Why, he should have gone on and said: 
thou must do one or t’other, let it be borrowing. 
money in’t,’’’—Harper’s Bazar, 


{October 31, 1889, — 
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School and College. 


que first year of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, has just been 
completed. The founder’s address on the anniversary in- 
dicates what has been accomplished in the effort to com- 
pine in a three years’ course academic instruction with 
manual training, for boys and girls from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age. During the year thirty persons have 
gone out from the Institute to engage in active life, aud 
they are now e arning an average salary of 2500 a year. ; The 
pumber of individual pupils in attendance at the Institute 
during the year was 2,199. In his address Mr. Pratt says: 

“Jnstruction has been carried on by a large corps of compe- 
tent teachers in each department. In those lines which were 
new, the difficulty of obtaining well-trained, intelligent and 
earnest instructors has been great. It is our desire to secure the 
pest possible talent in every department undertaken. ve 

«So far as it has been possible the heads of the several depart- 
ments have visited the schools in this country and in Europe 
and have posted themselves on the work being done elsewhere. 

. While the work has been to a large extent experimental, 
occasioned by the newness of the subjects taught, and different 
classes of pupils, the results have shown that the line has been 
in the right direction. 

“ Perhaps no better indication of this can be shown thac the 
general enthusiasm awakened among the people of Brooklyn, as 
wellas among all interested in industrial education throughout 
thecountry. Our pupils and patrons, too, have been made up to 
avery large extent of those who have felt the need of, and de- 
rived practical aid from, the course of instruction given. 

« Aside from the industrial and educational section of the In- 
stitate there has been a vast amount of general work. 

“The three main Institute buildings in themselves have to 
some extent been erected experimentally, and haye been ap- 
portioned tothe several departments as fast as the demand came. 
Thus far the supply of uvailable space has equaled the demands, 
but during the summer months three additional stories, with an 
area of some 20,000 extra square feet, have been added.” 


_...The Northwestern University, Evanston, ill., Joseph 
Cummings, D.V., LL.D., president, is now open in all its 
colleges for the current scholastic year, with a total regis- 
tration of 1,658 students, an advance of 150 over last year. 
They are distributed thus: College of liberal arts, 296, of 
whom 109 are new entries; theology, 218, of whom 21 are 
in the Swedish branch, and 22 in the Danish-Norwegian; 
law, 141; medicine, 195; pharmacy, 130; dentistry, 26; aca- 
demic, 426; music, 190; fine arts, 25; oratory, 11. In the 
college of liberal arts, one year of both French and German 
is now required for entrance to the scientific and modern 
language courses, and one year of French for entrance to 
the philosophical course; and throughout all departments 
standards for admission are being steadily advanced. This 
course postponed the entrance of fifty freshmen this fall. 
The proportion of classical students also enjoys annual 
growth. About 350 of the 1,658 students are young ladies. 
The dental college is in its second year, and doubles its 
first year entries. All the professional departments require 
three years attendance. The new Dearborn Observatory, 
Prof. Geo. W. Hough, LUL.D., director, is now fully 
equipped for both instruction and observation, with a glass 
of 1844 in. aperture, and an original dome, claimed to be 
the best in this country for convenience and ease in manip- 
ulation. 


....Bryn Mawr College has begun its fifth year with 117 
students enrolled upon its catalog. Of these students 12 
were entered in 1885; 11 in 1886; 16 in 1887; 27 in 1888, and 
5lin 1889. Eight students are at present holding fellow- 
ships, and nineteen are graduates of twelve different uni- 
versities and colleges, representing the United States, 
Canada and England. The classical department has been 
reinforced by the appointment of Gonzalez Lodge, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins) as associate in Latin. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE World’s Fair subscription books were opened in 
this city on Thursday and Friday of last week to secure 
the guarantee fund of $5,000,000, toward which $270,0v0 
were subscribed at the meeting of the General Committee, 
on October 10th. The books were placed at the offices of 
several of the leading banking institutions in the city, at 
the offices of nearly all the daily newspapers, and at the 
different exchanges, boards of trade, etc. The following 
Were some of the leading subscriptions made last week. 
The first $250,000 was announced by telephone from 
Chauncey M. Depew in the Grand Central Depot to Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. 


I. nn cha pacunemindie. samen nes seaing Sania $100,000 
New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co. 100,000 
Wagner Palace Car Company...............--++ 50,000 * 
Drexel, Morgan & Co.............. iF ahocuteatioke 10,000 
Ere 50,000 
INN, 5g. cud wueddac sas >cdbdunepeerens 50,000 
Roswell P. Fiower............. ..ccseccecceesseee 26,000 
Mees ©. Ghenerd.......... 0.50.00 sscccscccsecce SAO 


SE NE GMI, «sca, ancacedsisctcacsrsccenee 25,000 
The Majority of the subscriptions have been of compara- 
tively small amounts, altho the appeal for the guarantee 
fund is chiefly directed to corporations and capitalists. At 
the time of our going to press the total subscriptions 
amount to $947,546. The Chicago Guarantee Fund now 
Teaches eight million dollars, with every indication that the 
amount will be increased to ten millions. In Washing- 
ton the National Board of Promotion of the Celebration in 
1882 of the Discovery of America met on Wednesday of last 
Week. Those present came from various parts of the country, 
and Were nearly all members of Boards of Trade, or similar 
commercial bodies. Delaware, Maryland and Florida were 
Tepresented by their Governors. Mr. A. R. Little, Presi- 

tof the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, was made 
Chairman of the meeting. Colonel Anderson made an ad- 
setting forth the advantages of Washington as the 
for holding an Exposition to celebrate the discovery 





ot America. The Hon. George C. Gorham presented a me- 

morial addressed to Congress, urging that body to take 

steps for an appropriate celebration in 1892 of the 400th anni- 

versary of the discovery of America by Columbus. An Ex- 

position designed to show the progress of civilization in 

the Western Hemisdhere during the past 400 years is rec- 

ommended forthe purpose of this celebration, and the me- 

morialists “‘ pray that the dignity of the nation be not 

intrusted on the proposed occasion to the keeping of any 

corperation, association or municipality, upon any induce- 

ment whatever; but that the Exposition be held at the 

national capital, exclusively under the direction and con- 

trol of the General Government, and that from the Treasury 

of the United States, overflowing as it is with revenue far 
in excess of the needs of the Government, the excess of 
the expenditures, if any, above the receipts, be met 
Governor Fleming, of Florida, and others spoke in support 

of the memorial, which was adopted. Mr. Hallett Kil- 
bourne made a statement to the effect that the local Board 
of Promotion had recommended that a petition be pre- 

sented to Congress, requesting legislation for the holding of 
the World’s Fair in Washington, under the exclusive direc- 
tion and control of the Federal Government, and praying 
for authority to issue $10,000,000 of bonds of the District of 
Columbia to defray the net expenses of the Exposition, in 
the event that Congress shall be of opinion that the ques- 
tion of location should in any degree depend upon the offer- 
ing of a guarantee fund by the advocates of the city se 

lected. Wherever the World’s Fair is to be held, it is an- 
nounced that a tower will be a feature of it. It is said that 
a Tower Company is to be organized, with a capital ot 
$250,000, to construct and manage a tower designed by W. 
L. Judson. His design plans for a tower. The tower as 
projected is to be 1,600 feet high. From a base of solid ma- 
sonry 400 feet in diameter, into wkich the ten main trellised 
uprights are imbedded, the structure rises with a gradually 
converging incline toward the apex. which has a diameter 
of 250 feet. Wire cables extend from upright to upright 
aod from trellis to trellis, giving on all sides a uniform 
support and a strength almost incaiculable. It is ‘proposed 
to ascend the tower in two ways. One of these is by a car- 
riage driveway, which encircles the inner extremities of 
the structure, with an ascent of eight feet in each one hun- 
dred. This roadway wil! be 75 feet wide at the base and 50 
wide at the top, allowing space for four carriages abreast 
to pass up or down or turn at any point. The driveway en- 
circles the tower seventeen times, the distance from base to 
apex being 3.76 miles. The ascent is so gradual that teams 
can trot up or down at will. 


.... The Pan-American excursion visited the Northwest 
last week. At St. Pauland at every point of stopping the 
delegates were warmly welcomed. AtSioux City, Ia., they 
were received by Senator Allison who said that the dele- 
gates were now within the great corn-producing region. 
Here corn was king. The people of the United States had 
watched with great interest the development of South and 
Central America. Each continent produced something not 
produced by the other. One trouble that we had had in the 
past was that to secure communication, we must cross and 
recross the ocean, but we were now ready to establish lines 
of direct communication. He also hoped that in the near 
future the two oceans might be united by a canal that 
would bring the peoples of America nearer. This would be 
in thenear future. Out of the Congress should grow more 
cordial, social and commercial intimacy, and the people of 
fowa would hail with pleasure any conciusion of the Con- 
gress that tenJed in thatdirection. Altho in the heart of 
the continent, yet lowa is on the Missouri River and there- 
fore navigation is open to the Gulf of Mexico. He hoped 
that the delegates would judge from the expressions of the 
people how glad they were to welcome them to Iowa. 


....A complete jury was secured in the Cronin case at 
Chicago, on Tuesday of last week. When this work had 
been finished, the State’s Attorney asked for an adjourn- 
ment for two days in order to give the prosecution time to 
make outa plan for the presentation of its case. The de- 
fense objected, and Judge McConnell compromised by ad- 
journing the hearing until Thursday morning. The im- 
paneling of ajury began on August 4th, and 1,091 jurors 
have been summoned, of whom 927 have been excnsed by 
counsel for cause, In addition tothe 1,091 special venire- 
men summoned, there were also twenty-four on the regu- 
lar panel disposed of. One hundred and seventy-five per- 
emptory challenges have been used, of which the defense 
has used ninety-seven. At the timethe jury was sworn 
in, Mr. Beggs, the defendant, had three peremptory chal- 
lenges left and the State twenty-two. The case is nowin 
progress, the first witness having becn called on Saturday. 


FOREIGN. 


... The German Reichstag opened at Berlin on Tuesday 
of last week. Herr Von Boetticher, Vice-President of the 
Prussian Ministry, read the Emperor’s speach from the 
throne. The address says: 


“The active attention of the present Reichstag has been e3pe- 
cially directed to the securing of peace abroad and at home, and 
the tasks of tne forthcoming session will be in the same di- 
rection. When the Reichstag met in 1887, tae foremost object 
was the consolidation of the defensive powers of the Fatheriand. 
The Reichstag, with patriotic appreciaiton of the situation, ap- 
plied itself thereto. Your co-operation to this end will be again 
claimed in order to develop the efficiency of the army. Its read- 
iness for action in accordance with whatever circumstances may 
arise will thereby impart to the efforts of the Emperor and his 
exalted allies for the preservation of peace the weight which is 
their due in the council of nations. 

“A bill will be presented by the Government amending the 
military law of May 2d, 1874. It will provide for a fresh distribu- 
tion of the army and is intended to re-adjust,in the interest of 
the training and conduct of the army, the inequalities of organi- 
za.ion which have arisen throaga strengthening the army and 
the displacement of troops from time to time. From this cause 
and the corresponding expansion of the naval power arises the 
additional expenditure set forth in the budget. 

* The financial statement to be submitted will present a not in- 


considerable increase in the matricular contributions of the sev- 
eral States to the army compared with those of the current 
financial year. Nevertheless, those contributions will not great- 
ly exceed the sums handed to the Federal States from the Im- 
rerial revenue. 

“In East Africa, thanks to the approval of the Reichstag, 
thorough measures for the suppression of the slave trade and the 
protection of German interests have been taken. The forces or- 
ganized with the means provided by the Reichstag have, con- 
jointly with the navy,so far accomplished their tasks, rendering 
it again possible, after agreement with the other participating 
powers, to raise the blockade. The Sultan of Zanzibar, more- 
over, has issued comprehensive decrees, promising to insure the 
abolition of slavery. 

“ The costs of the East Africa expedition could not for various 
reasons be limited to the sums granted by the law passed in 
February, 1889 Therefore a new bill relative tothe costs of the 
expedition will be submitted, A special departmeut, to have 
charge of colonia! affairs, will be formed in order to relieve the 
Foreign Office of excessive work. 

“ The hopes expressed by the Emperor to the Reichstag on No- 
vember 22d, 1888, that with God’s help the peace of Europe would 
be sustained, have not only been realized, but have gained 
strength as regards the future, owing to the personal re- 
lations which the Emperor has since cultivated with the 
rulers of friendly allies, thereby helping to strengthen the con- 
fidence felt abroad in the honest love of peace animating Ger- 
many’s policy, and justifying the belief that European peace 
based on existing treaties, God helping, will be maintained dur- 
ing 18$u 
The budget was then presented. It increases the army 
charges 146,000,000 marks, including 61,000,000 marks for 
the artillery. The naval estimates are increased 36,000,- 
000 marks. The budget shows a total expenditure of 
1,208,644,739 marks, including 849,614,835 marks of perma- 
nent and 81,349,597 marks of non-recurring expenditure 
in the ordinary estimates and 277,700,307 marks in the ex- 
traordivary estimates. The Progressists offered a motion 
in favor of a reduction of the tariffs on swine and fresh 
pork; also a motion favoring a reduction of railway coal 
dues. 


. 


....The marriage of Princess Sophie of Prussia and the 
Duke of Sparta, Crown Prince of Greece, was solemnized 
at Athens, on Sunday. At 11 A. M. the wedding procession, 
headed by a squadron of calvary, left the palace. The 
first carriage was occupied by the Greek and German 
Court Marshals. In the second carriage were Prince 
George and Princess Victoria and Maud of Wales and 
Princess Marie of Greece; in the third, Princesses Victoria 
and Margaret of Prussia, Prince Victor of Wales and the 
Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; in the fourth, the heredi- 
tary Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen and Prince 
Henry of Prussia; in the fifth, the Princess of Wales, the 
Czarewitch and Prince Waldemar of Denmark: in the 
sixth, ex-Empress Frederick of Germany and the Prince of 
Wales; in the seventh, the Empress of Germany and the 
Queen of Denmark; in the eighth, Emperor William of 
Germany and the King of Denmark. Then came a gor- 
geous state carriage containing Queen Olga and the bride, 
drawn by six black horses, covered with silver trimmings. 
On either side of the carriage, oa horseback, were King 
George, the Duke of Sparta, and his brothers. The whole 
route was lined with troops, behind whom were packed 
solid masses of spectators. The greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested by the populace. The handsome uniform and 
jeweled orders of the Kaiser and the magnificent diamonds 
worn by Augusta Victoria attracted universal admiration. 
The scene 1n the cathedral was a brilliant one, the uniforms 
of the assembled dignitaries and the superb dresses and 
jewels of the ladies forming a splendid spectacle. The cen- 
ter aisle of the church was strewn with roses. The service 
occupied more than one hour. Golden crowns were held 
over the heads of the bride and bridegroom. Prince Henry 
of Prussia and Princes Victor and George of Wales alter- 
nately held the bride’s coronet, while the Czarewitch, 
Prince Waldemar, and Prince George of Greece held the 
coronet of the bridegroom. Count Herbert Bismarck was 
among the first to congratulate the couple. Crowds surged 
in the Place de la Constitution for hours afterward. The 
wedding party returned bya different route and arrived 
at the palace at 1 o’clock, when the marriage was again 
solemnized. The ceremony this time was in accordance 
with the Lutheran rite, and took place in the King’s pri- 
vate chapel. A banquet was given at the palace in the 
evening. 


....Mr. Gladstone made an address at Chester, on Satur- 
day, on the condition of the working classes. He con- 
trasted the English workman’s position to-day with that 
of fifty years ago, showing that in the half century there 
has been an increase of fifty per cent. in wages, while the 
cheap food and clothing now obtainable are better than 
heretofore. In conclusion he urged English workmen to 
study the history of the American Revolution. He as- 
serted that it was by and from Great Britain that a love of 
freedom was sown in America. England now, in return, 
reaped advantages from the American vindication of those 
principles of freedom which animated the Revolution. 
The system of government in America combined that love 
of freedum, respect for law and desire for order which 
formed the surest elements of national excellence and 
greatness. Itwas no extravagance to say that, altho there 


were only 2,000,000 people in the thirteen States at the time 
of the Revolution, the group of statesmen that proceeded 
from them werea match for any in the whole history of the 
world, and were superior to those of any other one epoch, 
Their fortunate appearance was undouptedly due to well- 
regulated, muscular freedom. 


....Hippolyte was inaugurated President of Hayti on the 
16th of October, with great pomp. He reviewed his victo- 


riousarmy immediately after the ceremony. Great enthu- 
siasm prevailed among the people- It is rumored that 
Minister Preston is to be removed at an early date. 


.... [tis reported that Emin Pasha and Henry M. Stanley, 
Signor Casati and six Englishmen are all expected to ar- 
rive at Mpwapwa, on the eastern coast of Africa. by the 
latter part of November. 





...-The Parnell Commission resumed its sittings on 
Thursday of last week. 
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THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 





THE session of the Protestant Episcopal Convention, 
just concluded, has been a success not so much from any 
special work accomplished as from the fact that it took 
a right view of the most important, or rather, what was 
thought to be the most important matter before it, the 
revision of the Prayer Book, We call especial attention 
not of Episcopalians alone, but of churchmen of other 
denominations also, to the careful summary which we 
have prepared of the Acta of the Convention. 

An outsider may find it difficult to conceive how, 
apart from the routine work which took little time, so 
much energy and eloquence could be expended over 
rubrical changes which seem of very small importance. 
But to a Church which has rubrics they are not of small 
importance. The glory and the strength of the Episcopal 
Church is its fixed order, The service proceeds like a 
train on a track and cannot go astray, On the other 
hand, the glory and strength of a non-liturgical Church 
is its liberty. Liberty has its disadvantages, and so has 
order; but where order is the object and not liberty, that 
order becomes a matter of vital importance and must 
be made and kept pertect. The fixing of a canticle, the 
place of a versicle, the provision for a pause, the inser- 
tion or omission of a response—all these are parts of a 
system which depends on them, and can properly com- 
mand the best thoughts of those that choose order 
rather than liberty. 

The danger is the growth of a feeling that the Prayer 
Book is too sacred to be touched. This feeling controlled 
many votes of those who would call themselves ‘‘Prayer 
Book Churchmen.” They voted against every proposed 
change. But it was the sentiment of the majority that 
the Prayer Book is the tool and not the master of the 
Church, and thatit might be changed whenever a change 
would do good. The changes were generally in the in- 
terests of flexibility, except that notable one which re- 
quires the repetition of the Nicene Creed five times a year. 
We very much regret the failure of the House of Depu- 
ties to agree with the Bishops in adopting the proposed 








series of offices for special occasions. Apart from the 
labor in Prayer Book revision, which occupied most of 
the time, there was little done to record, altho some im- 
portant propositions were postponed or shelved. A cah- 
on providing for the establishing of an order of deacon- 
esses was the most important action taken, while 
action on the Hymnal and on the Provincial System 
were postponed till the next Convention, and the ques- 
tion of Proportionate Representation and the change of 
name of the Church were indefinitely postponed. The 
latter will surely come up at the next Convention when 
the title-page of the new Prayer Book will have tobe 
settled. 

However it might be to themselves, the most impor- 
tant question before the Convention in the eyes of the 
outside world was, what they would say in answer to 
their colored clergy who had made to them a piteous ap- 
peal, ‘‘almost despairing,” they said. These colored 
priests and deacons met the week before the Convention 
in New York,and held athree days’ session, 1n which 
they discussed at length their condition and the legisla- 
tion which in two States of the South had thrust them 
out, against their protest, into a separate so-called ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Convocation,” apart from their white brethren. 
They asked the voice of the Church in this matter, and 
clearly said that they did not see how they could remain 
in the Church if they were to be thus thrust into an in- 
ferior ecclesiastical position. Their appeal was referred 
toa Committee which brought in two reports, which 
were not acted upon until the very last day, being pushed 
aside by the Prayer Book amendments, The majority 
report begins by saying that in the Church there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free; and that the Church of 
Christ knows no difference in the renewing influence of 
the Holy Spirit, nor in the grace of the holy orders as 
conferred upon those ordained in the Church of God. 
But that is no more than any slave-holder could have 
said in the days of the Institution. They proceed to say 
that a colored man has been ordained bishop by the 
House of Bishops, while the House of Deputies has ad- 
mitted a colored deputy from Texas; and that these two 
facts ‘* show that the General Convention has by no act 
or law admitted or implied that a difference of race or 
color affords ground for a distinction in legislative rights 
or privileges.” Having thus cleared the skirts of the 
General Convention, they come to the point in the fol- 
lowing language: 


‘Questions of jurisdiction and representation in the sevy- 
eral dioceses have, under our constitution, been committed 
to them; and they are questions over which the General 
Convention, as such, has no control.”’ 


This was the only point, the treatment of the Negro 
clergy in the dioceses, in which they asked a deliverance, 
and on this the majority refused to express an opinion, 
saying that it did not come within the jurisdiction of the 
Genera] Convention, but was to be left wholly to the 
dioceses. This report was signed by half-a-dozen bish- 
ops andas many laymen. 

The minority report was signed by three men—Phillips 
Brooks, 8S. M. Bird and William H. Vibbert. They do 
not hesitate to lay down this principle: 

‘Every ecclesiastical privilege given to the white man 
must also be given to the black. Any legislative action 
which makes race or color a ground of discrimination 
causes the Church to be false to her mission as a messenger 
of her Master, whois the Saviour and the Lord of all men. 
There can be no such thing as an African Church within 
her borders.”’ 


This was followed by resolutions offered for adoption 
which condemned all legislation recognizing the dis- 
tinctions of color or race. This report of the minority 
was rejected by a slender majority, and that of the 
majority adopted. 

We greatly regret this action. We do not care so much 
for the interests of the rich and aristocratic as for those 
of the poor; and we believe that Philips Brooks and the 
half of the Convention, nearly, that voted with him were 
right. Said Mr. Brooks: 


‘1, for one, if I were a Negro, would never enter into the 
Episcopal ministry until this question is answered.” 


Episcopal missions among the Negroes will be para- 
lyzed until the Negroes are better assured than they now 
are that they will be treated as full equals in the dioc eses 
where they live and serve. The only argument against 
a plain deliverance upon the color line in the Church is 
what we used to hear of old, that this is a local matter 
and that it would be impertinence to meddle with the af- 
fairs of the dioceses of the South. But allowing—what 
we cannot grant—that this were a valid plea, yet this 
matter came before the Convention not only through 
the appeal of the colored clergy against the discrimina- 
tions of Virginia and South Carolina, but in a proposi- 
sition officially before them to appoint a special colored 
missionary jurisdiction in the South, with its own spe- 
cial bishop, who should have authority within thelimits 
of the authority of the other bishops, but only over col- 
ored churches. Here was the color line put under their 
noses, and here was acall for plain words without at- 
tacking Virginia and South Carolina, and just this sub- 
ject the majority report evaied. Under these circum- 
stances it will be very hard to hold the fealty of the col- 
ored clergy and churches, which is just the class which 
most needs the Gospel. 





CATHOLICISM AND THE PUBLIC scHoors 


WE publish this week two articles which bear on 

Catholic matters, one b: t Catholi 

‘ yan earnes atholic and the 
other by an equally earnest Protestant. It is our desire 
to treat this most important phase and force of our re. 
ligious life with the utmost fairness and courtesy. We 
purposely exclude from our columns any article which 
contains the word Romish, or the contemptuous thought 
which that word implies. At the same time our posi- 
tion as a Protestant paper, which believes that the Prot. 
estant faith is nearer to that of the Bible than the Catho- 
lic, can be mistaken by no one. 

We lately published an article from Father MecDer. 
mott, an able and learned Philadelphia rector of the 
Catholic Church, in defense of the parochial schools 
which has been warmly approved of by Catholic papers, 
This week we print another article from him, which will 
be a revelation to Protestants and which may, by its 
frank criticisms, offend some Catholics. It will be new 
to many Protestants, if not most, to learn that it is the 
settled policy of the Catholic Church, while arguing 
strongly in favor of parochial schools and of having 
public money applied for their support, not to ask im. 
mediately for any such definite division of the school 
funds. They recognize perfectly well that their own 
schools are not in a condition to allow the demand for 
such a division. The weakness and partial failure of 
these schools is plainly stated by Father McDermott. go 
long as they are in this condition they cannot ask for Goy. 
ernment support. There must be evidence that Catholics 
really want Catholic schools, and do not want the unsecta- 
rian public schools, before any prevailing argument can 
be offered for the policy of division. Father McDermott 
shows how serious a task is before the Catholics in ap- 
ticipation of any such demand. His own first proposed 
step in advance is to have the Catholic parochial system 
merged into a Catholic graded system of schools which 
shall not be bounded by parochial lines, as parochial 
schools cannot be properly graded schools. We all know 
that the parochial schools are, for the most part, primary 
schools, while the public schools must have, at the very 
basis of their organization,a system by which they may be 
graded, the scholar passing from the lower to the higher 
departments. For our own part we do not believe that 
the public sentiment even of the Catholic Caurch wil] 
ask for such a graded system. It will be satisfied with 
parochial schools which shail teach children in their 
early years, with their primer, the elements of Christian 
faith, and will then be perfectly content, having thus 
established parochial schools, to have these children 
graded from their primary parochial schoc! into higher 
departments of the public schools, 

Of course as Protestants we think it all nonsense to say 
that the public schoo! is godless or immoral]. The great 
bulk of our teachers are Christian people,and they cannot 
help teaching Christian morals and even the Christian re- 
ligion.- The character of aschool depends upon the 
character of its teachers, and the teachers of our public 
schovls being Christian, the schools themselves are 
Christian, no matter whether the Bible is read in them 
or not. Further, as believers in the divine authority 
of the Christian Church, we would indignantly repudiate 
any proposition to have the State do the work of the 
Church. The Church cannot trust the State to do its re- 
ligious teaching. The Church mist assume that work 
through its local churches, in its Sunday-schools and in 
its Christian households. The whole Catholic conten- 
tion for religious schools supported by the State is based 
on a low view of the dignity and authority of the 
Church as compared with that of the State, and is sup- 
ported by an inadequate view of the moral and religious 
character of the influence exerted by Caristian parents 
and dy a religion which pervades the community, fami- 
lies and teachers alike. 

Altho our view is not that of Father McDermott, we 
yet heartily admire the strength of his argument and the 
fairness and frankness of his statements. We call at- 
tention to Mr. Pratt’s article which treats of the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church upon the lower classes— 
Negro and Indian—in Mexico and South America, We 
expect that his statements will be traversed, but hisar- 
ticle is a weighty one and its testimony deserves con- 
sideration. 





- 


TAMMANY’S ASCENDENCY. 


TAMMANY has regained its old ascendency in this city, 
and dominates the Democracy and the city more com- 
pletely than at any time since it was overthrown with 
the Tweed Ring. It elected the Mayor last fall in spite 
of the fact that candidates of the County Democracy and 
the Republican Party were in the field. 

The Mayor began his official iife so well that it was 
thought that Mayor Hewitt would after all have @ wor- 
thy successor. In some respects Mayor Grant isa 
official. He has to his credit some brave and manly 
deeds; but he has re-instated Tammany. He has give 
the offices to Tammany men, and almost entirely ig- 
nored the County Democracy. The result is certainly 
not favorable to good government. 

Tammany prepared and pushed the “ deal bills” at 
Albany last winter by which it was sought to re-organ- 
ize the municipal departments in Tammany’s interests 
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pills” are actually defended by Tammany advocates. 
Says ope of them: ‘* They are what we call reform bills, 
and we are going to have them, if we can get them.” 
This is the kind of political organization that is seeking 
to secure complete control of the great metropolis. If 
Tammany, to quote a Democratic speaker, is ‘‘ the Devil 
in monk’s clothing”—that is,really worse than it seems— 
it is bad enough surely, and it is a matter of general 
satisfaction that there is to be a united effort in the elec- 
tions next month to defeat its ticket. Six general of- 
fices are to be filled, four of which are judicial, the 
others being those of President of the Board of Alder- 
men and Register. 

On Wednesday of last week a convention of citizens 
jrrespective of party, met and agreed upon a ticket 
which was made up equally of Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Thenames selected were of good men, and it was 
determined to use every proper effort to secure their 
election. On Thursiay night conventions of the Coun- 
ty Democracy and the Republican Party were held and 
each endorsed the ticket nominated by the citizens the 
night before. 

This insures a straight contest, with the field against 
1 Tammany. The united forces of the Republicans and 
. of the dissatisfied Democrats ought to be able to win. 
. Last year, with three candidates in the field, Tammany’s 
f candidate for Mayor was elected by a vote of 114,111 
0 
8 









over Erhardt (Rep.), 73,037, and Hewitt (County Dem.), 
71,979. The vote against him combined was 30,000 
larger than his own. If the County Democrats can hold 
their strength this year to the union ticket Tammany 
will be defeated. 

A Wewish the prospect for a good legislative ticket 
were as promising. Of the twenty-four Assemblymen 
elected last year fifteen were Tammany men, five Re- 
publicans, and four.County Democrats; and a poor lot 
they were. Five of them were classed as liquor-dealers, 
and few of them did the city any credit. But party 
lines are sure to be drawn in legislative elections, and we 















; must wait, nobody knows how many years, for a decent 
7 delegation to Albany. Even that so-called independent 
ts newspaper, The New York Times, insists on straight 
© party voting for members of the Legislature. 
at - 
: THE HEAVENLY PARACLETE. 
tr Tue Greek word parakletos occurs five times in the 
n New Testament. The primary meaning of the term is 
18 that of an advocate or intercessor who pleads the cause 
n ofanother. Its secondary meaning 1s that of a consoler 
or orcomforter who bestows upon another spiritual aid 
and consolation. 
y This term, taken in its primary sense, is by John ap- 
at plied to Jesus Christ in the following passage: *‘ My 
ot littie children, these things write I unto you, that ye 
2 sin not. And if any man sin, we have an Advocate 
he with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous; and he is 
ic the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
re also for the sins of the whole world.” ({ John ii, 1, 2.) 
m Christ is here called our Paraclete or ‘‘ Advocate with the 
ty Fatber.” Having made an all-sufficient atonement ‘‘for 
te our sins” by his suffering and death,and having risen from 
he the dead and ascended into Heaven, he is in Heaven the 
re Intercessor or Paraclete ‘‘with the Father” in behalf of 
rk his people; and if they sin, as they should not, he pleads 
in their cause ‘‘ with the Father” on the basis of his own 
n- merits, This is John’s conception of Christ in Heaven 
ed expressed in the language of earth. We have essentially 
he the same conception in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
1p- whjch it is said: ‘‘ For Christ is not entered into the 
us holy places made with hands, which are the figures of 
its the true; but into Heaven itself, now to appear in the 
ni- presence of God forus.” (Heb. ix, 24.) It is also said 
mthe same Epistle: ‘‘ Wherefore he [Christ] is able to 
we save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, 
‘he seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
at: (Heb. vii, 25.) The same thought greets us in Paul's 
Au: Epistle to the Romans, in which he says: *‘ It is Christ 
a that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even 
We at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
ar- for us.” (Rom. viii, 34.) Christ in Heaven as our ‘“*Ad- 
on: Vocate with the Father,” or Paraclete or Intercessor, is 
very plainly a Bible idea, and hence should be an idea 
resident in every Christian head and heart. We have 
inhim am Atoner “for our sins” in his work on earth, 
| and a heavenly intercessor in our behalf; and in both 
ity, aspects he is the Mediator between God and man witha 
vad view to human salvation. 
ith The term purakletos, translated comforter, occurs 
vite fourtimes in the Gospel of John, as falling from the 
nd lips ef Jesus himself in the farewell conversation be- 
tween him and his disciples just before his crucifixion. 
vas We find this term in the following passages : 
eS “And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, that he may abide with you forever; even 
nly the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because 
ven it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye know him, 
ig- for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you. (John xiv, 
nly 16,17.) But the Comforter, which 1s the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
at ngs, and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
ran- et have said unto you. (John xiv, 26.) But whenthe 
ests cron is come, whom I willsend unto you from the 
eal Tt, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from 








Father, he shall testify of me; and ye also shall bear 











witness because ye have been with me from the beginning. 
(John xv, 26, 27.) Nevertheless, I tell you the truth. It is 
expedient for you that I go away; forifI go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart I 
will send him uato you.”’ (John xvi, 7.) 

These words, spoken by Jesus to his disciples in antici- 
pation of his death then just at hand, were words of 
promise, and were intended to act upon their minds as 
words of comfort and consolation. The Parakletos 
translated Comforter, he himself defined to be the Holy 
Ghost, or the Spirit of truth; and in respect to the Holy 
Ghost Jesus said the following things: 1. That he would 
pray to fhe Father, who would, in answer to his prayer, 
send them another Comforter, ‘‘even the Spirit of 
truth,” in his own personal‘absence from them. 2. That 
the Father would so send this Comforter in his name. 
3. That it was expedient that he himself should depart, 
as the appointed condition upon which the Comforter 
would be sentto them. 4. That this Comforter would 
abide with them, dwell with them, and be in them. 5. 
That this Comforter would be to them ‘‘the Spirit of 
truth,” testifying of him, teaching them all things, and 
bringing all things to their remembrance which he had 
previously spoken to them. 6, That, in addition to this, 
he would ‘‘ reprove the world of sin and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment.” (John xvi, 8.) Such are the 
conceptions that Jesus connects with the Paraclete or 
Comforter, whom he defines to be the Hely Ghost. 

The substance of the promise thus made by Jesus to 
these disciples, was repeated to them just before his as- 
cension into Heaven, when he said to them: 

** But ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence. But ye shall receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sama- 
ria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” (Actsi, 
5, 8.) 

Jesus on this occasion told the disciples to wait in 
Jerusalem for the fulfillment of ‘‘the promise of the 
Father” which they had heard from his lips when he 
spoke to them in the ‘“‘upper room” just before his 
death. (Acts i,4.) They did so wait after his ascension: 
and on the day of Pentecost the promise was fulfilled in 
the special descent of the Holy Ghost upon them and 
the gift of tongues as recorded in the second chapter of 
Acts, The promise continued to be fulfilled to the apos- 
tolic preachers of Christianity; and by this fulfillment 
these preachers were qualified to speak and write in the 
name and by the authority of Jesus Christ, and enabled 
to plant Christianity in our world. The Holy Ghost tes- 
tified of Christ through them. 

The question has sometimes been asked whether the 
promise of the Paraclete, as made in the above passages, 
extends beyond the persons to whom it was originally 
made. lt certainly does not in terms. It was made to 
them, and to nobody else; and togive it a greater lati- 
tude is toadd tothe promise. There were special rea- 
sons for the promise in respect to these persons, and, 
Christ made itto them in particular, and so far as the 
words go, did not mean anybody else. Exegesis of the 
language cannot, without stretching its natural import, 
put other persons into this promise, and make them vir- 
tually present as parties to whom 1t was made, 

It is quite true that as a matter of history, inspiration 
in the apostolic age did extend beyond the persons ad- 
dressed in the promise, and also true that the gracious 
influences of the Holy Spirit are real and comforting in 
all Christian hearts, and that Christians are properly 
spoken of as the habitation of God through the Spirit. 
And yet all this does not change the special character 
of the promise which Christ made to his disciples in the 
‘* upper room” just before his death, which in substance 
he repeated to them after his resurrection, and which 
began to be fulfilled on the day of Pentecost. This par- 
ticular promise on its face contains its own limitations, 
and should be interpreted as it reads, and not as it does 
not read. 


»— 


TWO POINTS IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


THE taking of testimony in the preliminary hearing 
in the Andover case before Commissioner Robinson, of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, was concluded on 
the 10th, and the arguments will shortly be submitted. 
The testimony has brought out some important facts 
which it is perfectly proper that we should state. 

1. Ever since the decision of the Visitors was given 
removing Professor Smyth from his chair in Andover 
Seminary, it has been sought to make the impression 
on the public that President Seelye voted to acquit him. 
It appears from President Seelye’s testimony that he 
prepared a paper which he read before the Board of 
Visitors, stating his views of the case and what he 
thought should be done in the premises. He states 
that this paper contained the only proposition he ever 
made to the Board as to how the cases against the profes- 
sors should be disposed of. This paper, at the recent hear- 
ing 1n Boston, October 10th, was offered in evidence by 
the counsel of the Visitors. But the counsel of Professor 
Smyth objected, altho at a previous hearing when Presi- 
dent Seelye was on the stand, they had expressed a will- 
ingness that it should go in. The counsel for the Visitors 
stated that they offered the paper to show that President 
Seelye was in substantial accord with Dr. Eustis in that 
they both found Professor Smyth guilty of violating 








the statutes of the Seminary, and that they differed 
chiefly in regard to the penalty to be imposed. Now if 
Dr. Eustis was prejudiced in coming to this decision, 
as Professor Smyth alleges, President Seelye, in reaching 
the same decision, must, it would appear, have been 
prejudiced also. The paper was rejected by the Com- 
missioner, who suggested as one reason for this decis- 
ion the absence of President Seelye, whose sudden de- 
parture for Europe, on account of his health, prevented 
his being called as a witness by the counsel for the 
Visitors, 

2. It will be remembered that in Professor Smyth’s 
argument before the Visitors he distinctly affirmed that 
he would not draw any distinction between teaching in 
the lecture-room and in his published writings. The 
record of the Board of Visitors as prepared for presenta- 
tion to the Supreme Court in connection with Professor 
Smyth’s appeal, stated that a similar admission was 
made on the part of Professor Smyth separate and dis- 
tinct from that in his argument. It has since been 
asserted by Professor Smyth that he made no such 
admission, and his counsel have insisted that the 
statement that such an admission was made by him was 
a false statement inserted in the report by Dr. Eustis. 
But Visitor Marshall, when on the witness-stand some 
time ago, testified that that statement in the report was 
agreed to by all the Visitors. At the recent hearing in 
Boston, Dr. H. M. Dexter and the Rev. Joshua Coit both 
testified to hearing an admission of that kind made at 
the trial of Professor Smyth, besides the admission 
made in his argument. Mr. Coit’s testimony to this 
point was particularly clear. He testified that he was 
not present at the time when Professor Smyth read his 
argument, yet he remembered distinctly hearing the ad- 
mission made. Thus the testimony of Dr. Dexter and 
Mr. Coit confirmed the record of the Visitors, tho the 
testimony of the stenographers does not. 


— 
- 


THE SUSPENSION OF “THE PRESBYTERIAN 
REVIEW.” 


THE Presbyterian Review suspends with the October 
issue. It has lived for ten years and reached a position 
of self support. It passes out of existence with more 
than one thousand dollars cash in the treasury and a 
sufficient number of subscribers to secure asmall profit 
to the publishers and to the Association which has con- 
ducted it, It should be said, however, that this is due to 
the wise and economic management of the publishers— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons—and that the editors have never 
received any compensation for their services. By the 
terms of agreement between the Association of Pres- 
byterian Seminaries conducting the Review, it was 
to be under the charge of one editor from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and one editor from Princeton Semi- 
nary. As the representative of Union, Professor Briggs 
has served the Association for ten years as managing 
editor and treasurer. To him more than to any other 
one man is due the existence and the reputation and 
character of this Review. During these ten years Prince- 
ton Seminary has been represented by Professor Aiken 
for one year, Prof. A. A. Hodge, two years, Professor 
Patton, six years and Professor Warfield, one year. 

The suspension of the Review is not due at all to theo- 
logical differences. The representatives of the two 
seminaries have differed very widely on theological 
questions, and differed seriously in their views on the 
subject of revision of the Creed, now before the Presby- 
terian Church; but the real and immediate reason for 
the suspension of the Review is a personal difference be- 
tween the two editors, into which it would be of no 
profit to enter. Owing to these differences, both editors 
resigned. Princeton elected Professor Aiken as suc- 
cessor to Professor Wartield, but Union was unable to 
find any man to represent it as editor; possibly it was 
not anxious to. Princeton offered to go on with the 
Review, giving each Seminary complete control of one- 
half the pages, but this did not seem to Union a suitable 
arrangement. The responsibility for the suspension of 
the Review appears to lie with Union; and yet if any 
one feels disposed to censure the professors who 
declined to assume the labor, it would be well 
for them to consider whether they could advise 
any of their friends to undertake such a delicate 
and difficult position, with all its cares, anxiety and 
severe labor, and with all its risks as to censure and 
failure, and all without any possibility of pecuniary re- 
ward. The labors of the editors on both sides have 
been very arduous, unremitting and thankless, except 
as they have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
supplied the most able and scholarly theological review 
published in the English language. Its suspension is a 
cause for profound regret. We wish we could publish 
the official letters in testimony to the service of the edi- 
tors. The faculty of Union Theological Seminary give 
the credit for the establishment, maintenance and high 
scholarly character of the Review as ‘‘ due mainly to the 
learning, energy, skill, patience, breadth of views and 
self-denying efforts of Dr. Briggs,” while the Review 
Association, at its last meeting, speaking on the motion 
of Professor Aiken, unanimously and heartily voted its 
thanks to Professor Briggs for his services during the 
ten years of its history. They said: 


**We recognize the great benefit we have derived from 
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your deep interest in the Review, yourindefatigable energy 
and industry, your wide acquaintance with men on both 
sides of the water, your patience in looking for details and 
your wide outlook over the fields which the Review has 
aimed to cover.”’ 

The Presbyterian Review must not die without leaving 
a successor. It is much to be desired that there might 
be a Review to represent both parties in the Church. 
Yet it would be as difficult for Chicago and Lane 
Seminaries to unite in conducting a Review as for 
Union and Princeton. Besides this, it is a serious question 
whether, in this rapid age, the day of quarterlies has 
not passed and whether a monthly may not be the 
proper medium of discussion. Dr. McCosh suggests such 
a magazine to be published as the organ of Princeton 
College and Seminary. Perhaps the Union professors 
may be persuaded to establish a monthly as the organ of 
the more liberal school in the Presbyterian Church. We 
heartily hope that if it be impossible for the two wings 
to work together, there may be one or two montblies 
rising out of the ashes of the dying quarterly that shall 
have all its learning and vigor and shall substitute alert 
frequency for slow dignity. 





POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


75. Iris not contended that High License, however 
stringent, ever attains to complete suppression. It isnot 
contended that complete suppression can be reached by 
any other system than Prohibition. It is indeed denied 
that complete suppression can be reached by any sys- 
tem, since the opponents of Prohibition allege that Pro- 
hibition does not absolutely prohibit. Admitting for the 
moment that this proposition is true, and insisting that 
the system which comes nearest to securing complete 
Prohibition is to be preferred, we have this simple ques- 
tion: Is Prohibition more suppressive than High License? 

76. This is a perfectly fair question. High License 
is not pronounced a fuilure because it is not always and 
everywhere rigidly enforced. Prohibition must not be 
pronounced a failure because it is not always and every- 
where enforced. In answer to the question, it is not 
claimed that High License will prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants; only that it will restrict 
and regulate such manufacture and sale. The fruits 
that are expected from High License legislation are 
therefore restriction and regulation. Nowhere to our 
knowledge does this legislation answer fully to the ex- 
pectations of its friends. It is always accompanied by 
a secret illegitimate traffic. The aim of Prohibition is 
entire suppression, It may be said that in some places 
it fails short of thisaim, It is sometimes, not always, 
accompanied by a secret illegitimate traffic. It does not 
follow, however, that Prohibition is therefore a failure 
as a principle in even as large a degree as High Li- 
cense is. 
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Editorial Uotes. 


PAUL, in giving instructions to the Christians at Rome 
as to their social duties, said to them that ‘‘he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.”’ After quoting several of 
the precepts of the Decalog, he added that, ‘if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 


subjoining this comment: ‘Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
(Rom. xiii, 8-10.) Referring to the same subject in his 


Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle says: 

“*Fcr, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another. 
For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Gal. v, 13, 14.) 

Martin Luther, in his comment on this passage and the 
great law of love toward our neighbor, thus characterizes 
the law: 

“Theology the briefest and the longest—the briefest as to 
words and sentences, but in experience and fact wider, longer, 
deeper and higher than the whole world.” 

A greater than Luther was asked by a Jewish lawyer to 
tell him which is “the great commandment in the law,” 
and received the following answer from the lips of Jesus: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy sou!, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandmett. And the second is like unto it, Thou saalt 
love thy neigbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” (Matt. xxii, 36-40.) 

Love is the exercise required, and this exercise is to be 
supreme toward God and subordinate and equal to self- 
love toward our neighbor, If our readers desire to know 
just how this love practically works and what are its char- 
acteristics when in actual operation, we commend to their 
careful perusal the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, remarking that the term “charity ”’ 
in this chapter means love. If they further desire to know 
who is their *“‘ neighbor” in the sense meant in the second 
commandment, then we recommend them to study the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan. (Luke x, 29-37.) If they 
would see this love in a living and perfect example, then 
let them study the Gospel narrative in respect to the life 
and character of Christ. Jesus not only taught the princi- 
ple of love, as did also his apostles, but, in his earthly life 
and in all his relations to men as well as to God, he was a 
siniess illustration of his own teaching. Love, as the law 
of living, just reverses the law of supreme selfishness, dis- 
placing it and substituting itself for it. Selfishness is the 
central principle of all sin and the universal curse of this 
world. [t makes man a depraved being toward God and a 





depraved being toward his fellow-man. It is essentially 
the law of Hell. Love, on the other hand, is the central 
principle of all virtue and is the law of Heaven. The moral 
salvation of the Gospel is a salvation from supreme telfish- 
ness and the enthronement of love in the human breast, 
Man is saved from himself and from his own depravities 
when love becomes the monarch, the guide and inspiration 
of his ‘existence. 





THE Finance Committee of the Committee of the New 
York International Exposition for 1892 opened its subscrip- 
tion books last week to secure a guarantee fund of five mil- 
lion dollars. It cannot be said that the subscriptions have 
been numerous enough or large enough during the first 
three or four days to give much encouragement that the 
entire sum will be easily raised. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars was subscribed the first day by the New 
York Central Railroad, Mr. Vanderbilt and the Wag- 
ner Car Company combined, but none of the other 
great transportation companies has made a subscription 
thus far. A few subscriptions of fifty thousand dollars, 
several of twenty-five and a baker’s dozen of five thousand 
and one thousand prepare the way for the smaller figures 
which characterize the list. The greatest cause for rejoic- 
ing thus far seems to be that fifteen members of the Consol- 
idated Exchange subscribed one hundred dollars each on 
Saturday afternoon. The total subscription up to the time 
of our going to press is $674,005, and the books have been 
open four days. This is alamentableshowing. The Grand 
Central, the New York and New Haven, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads, should have subscribed at least that 
amount alone on the first day, and the great corporations 
of the city should have brought the sum up iato the mil- 
lions at once, if there is any desire to create the impression 
that there is enthusiasm to be found in this city for the 
World’s Fair of 1892. As a matter of fact the public is 
apathetic and the press is apologetic. Occasionally one 
newspaper calls for the enthusiasm that is manifestly lack- 
ing in itself; but the pervading tone is one of scarcely con- 
cealed hopelessness. New York has shown its power to 
raise great sums of money to relieve distress, but it has 
come to have a reputation for inability to raise money for a 
public object. The World’s Fair subscription seems to be 
going the way of the Grant Monument and the Memorial 
Arch subscriptions. This is the aspect of affairsin New 
York. In Chicago, the fund is still swelling its millions, 
and in Washington there was a meeting last week of the 
Board of Promotion of the Columbus Celebration of 1892, 
which decided to ask Congress to undertake the entire con- 
trol and support of a World’s Fair to be held in Washing- 
ton. If the Fair is held in New York or Washington it 
appears that the Government must guarantee its support; 
if it goes to Chicago that city will probably take care of the 
Fair itself. New York is missing the great opportunity of 
its commercial career. There is not a corporation or a mer- 
chant in the city who would not be hugely benefited by a 
World’s Fair here in 1892. If the public cannot be made to 
feel this the public must take the consequences. 

A CIRCULAR addressed by The Tribune of this city to 
Republican Congressmen yields some interesting results. 
Of 169 members of the Fiftieth Congress 93 respond to The 
Tribune’s questions, which concern tariff revision, modifi- 
cation of the internal revenue system, national control of 
Congressional elections, subsidies for ocean wail service, 
and the choice for Speaker. Of the 93 who responded the 
great majority were members of the last Congress, and 
their replies are, therefore, significant of the feeling of the 
controlling minds of the next House. Eighty-six of them 
say they are in favor of tariff revision on the lines laid 
down by the Senate Bill; three are opposed; three express 
no opinion and one refuses to commit himself. This indi- 
cates a strong probability that we shall have a more or less 
conservative revision of the Tariff. There are likely to be 
many differences as to details, but the majority are con- 
vinced that arevision is necessary, and doubtless the Presi- 
dent’s Message will strongly urge prompt action. On the 
question of modifying the internal revenue system, the 
largest number agreeing on any one point is 22. These fa- 
vor the repeal of the taxes on tobacco and sugar. Only 
12 are in favor of the abolition of the whole system. A 
moderate reduction in these taxes would seem to be the 
most probable outcome. Concerning the national control 
of Congressional elections, 75 favor, 4 oppose, and 14 are 
non-committal. Ninety-one favor ocean-mail service sub- 
sidies. We ought, it would seem, to have something in all 
these lines of legislation from the coming Congress, and 
doubtless we shall have if it shall prove to be a working 
and not merely a talking Congress. The inquiry concern- 
ing the choice for Speaker shows that 25 prefer Reed and 
19 McKinley, while 12 want Cannon, and the rest divide 
between several candidates. 

A SERIOUS dispute has arisen in Montana between the 
Republican and Democratic parties over the returns of the 
recent election. The returns in dispute relate to the guber- 
natorial and legislative tickets. The Republican candidate 
for Congress was elected by a large’majority—1,200 or more 
—there is no dispute over that; but each party is charging 
tke other with fraud in the returns for Governor, members 
of the legislature, and the judiciary. The Democrats say 
the Republicans are trying to steal the State; the Republi- 
cans emphatically deny it, and charge that gross frauds are 
being attempted by the Democrats. It is a matter for the 
courts to settle. At this distance it is impossible to say 
which is the offeuder and which the victim. The Republi- 
can Party certainly does not want Montana, if it can unly 
be Zot by fraud; nor does it want to lose Montana by fraud. 
The secret-ballot system, if we may judge by the deliberate 
statement of the chairman of the Republican State Com 
mittee of Montana, was not as successful as it was at first 
supposed to be. He says the Democrats ‘‘ purchased votes 
by wholesale’’ and also bought judges of election. It would 
be interesting to know how they evaded the provisions of 
the law making every ballot cast a secret ballot, for it 


, 





seems hardly possible that they would pay for votes 
they could not tell how they were cast. That judges 
election were purchased we must believe, if the folio 
statement of testimony taken in a public investigation 
concerning the election in Tunnel precinct, Rainbow 
County, is correct: 

“There were only three judges instead of the five required by 
law. It was found (an affidavit of one of the judges of ¢ 
being presented to the board of canvassers) that at the comple. 
tion of the voting the judges, notwithstanding the 
law that the counting shall be public, ejected all outsiders from 
the room, ejected the two clerks, closed and jocked the 
got heavy paper and pasted it over the windows and then pro- 
ceeded tocount the vote at their own sweet pleasure and ip their 
own manner. One ofthe judges wrote out all of the 
himself, and when they had arranged the matter to suit them. 
selves the judges certified to the returns, then made the Clerks 
attest them without having any idea as to their contents, Afi. 
davits were presented by a larger number of men than 
were returned that they voted the straight Republican ticket.” 


On this testimony the board of county canvassers threw out 
this precinct. Similar action in other counties gives the 
legislature to tie Republicans, whetber justly or not we 
must wait the decision of the proper tribunal to determine, 





BLANK amazement has once more fallen upon the Utah 
Israel, and the saintssit in sorrow; and all because ofa 
sudden revelation made in a Federal Court. It will be Te- 
membered that last winter Delegate Caine (Mormon), be. 
fore a committee of Congress, while arguing for state. 
hood, solemnly affirmed that polygamy wasa “dead issue,” 
while for a year or more the chiefs, one and all, have dilj- 
gently sought to give the same impression to the Gentile 
foe Not that anybody was deceived who was in the least 
acquainted with the long and astounding course of ways 
that are dark: but then, nobody expected to see that claim 
so soon and so completely demonstrated to be a lying one, 
Behold, however, acertain Hans Jesperson has been caught 
in the very act. ‘That is, when arrested and brought up for 
examination, the plural wife kept back nothing of the 
truth, named the date (April, 1888), and the place (Salt 
Lake City), while Hans himself has since plead guilty and 
received five years as the reward of his evil deed. All along 
through the various stages of the case the Church organ 
was as dumb as an oyster. As the stunning intelligence 
went out an enterprising reporter ventured to interview 
certain Church dignitaries to feel of their pulse. All alike 
were in a quandary and much astonished. One thought it 
must have been a clandestine affair, since he had under- 
stood that such things were now no longer allowed. A 
second supposed the practice, not the theory, had been 
practically repudiated. Another supposed there might be 
isolated cases of violation of the law. The sad box the 
Latier-day brethren are in results trom the fact that no 
man can enter into this blessed estate without a permit 
from the local “bishop,” with a countersign upon it from 
the ‘‘ president” of the “State,” an official second only to 
the Twelve Apostles. And so their high mightinesses 
must have known, and must have given their consent, 
Moreover, two men within a fortnight have been sent to 
prison a second time for refusing to obey the law, one of 
whom was pardoned by President Cleveland. All the same 
plural marriages are now infrequent. 


THE effort to obtain a jury in the Cronin case began on 
the 4th of last August, and last week, after seven weeks of 
continuous wrestling with the question, was crowned with 
success. No less than1,115 persons were examined as to 
their legal competency to act as jurors, and of these 9% 
were excused on various grounds, while 175 were peremp- 
torily challenged, 97 of them by the defense. Judge 
McConnell’s bearing through this loug struggle between 
the lawyers, has been that of a patient, upright and clear- 
headed judge, doing the best he could to administer the jury 
law as it now exists. Wecan have no doubt that he will 
preside over the trial with equal dignity, fairness and credit 
to himself. The case is a most important one in the in- 
terests of public justice. That Dr. Cronin was brutally 
murdered admits of no doubt, and the grand jury, upon 
an ex-parte examination of the evidence before it, bas 
charged the crime against the indicted parties, who, by & 
strong probability, as the matter now appears, had been 
selected by a secret organization in Chicago to commit the 
crime. These parties are entitled toa fair and impartial 
trial under the rules of law, and if the evidence shall 
show their guilt, then the whole country will rejoice in 
theirconviction and punishment by death. Our earnest 
hope is that every ma: who was in the legal sense a Ccon- 
spirator in this terrible offense, will be brought to justice. 
The whole land is interested in having every such man 
punished as the law directs. 





JvupGE MoorkE, of Brooklyn, last week, in his charge to 
the jury in the McElvaine murder case, said: 

“If you believe that the defendant at the time he stabbed Mr. 
Luca knew the nature and quality of the act he was doing. and 
knew it was wrong to do it, you must adjudge him a sane man.” 
McElvaine’s counsel had interposed the bogus plea of in- 
sanity as the ground of defense, when all the facts con- 
nected with the killing of Luca by McElvaine showed that 
he was legally sane within the rule laid down by Judge 
Moore. It appears that one of the jurors accepted the plea 
of insanity as valid; and yet after the jury had been out 
twenty-nine hours, and had several times asked to be dis- 
charged on the ground of a hopeless disagreement, he 
finally concurred with the other eleven, and agreed toa 
verdict of murder in the first degree. Judge Moore is © 
be commended for his firm determination in holding the 
jury together. There cau hardly be a clearer case of will- 
ful murder than that of McElvaine. He knew enough to 
break into the house of Luca as a burglar, to carry 4 knife 
with him, and when Luca was attempting to prevent his 
escape, to stab him nineteen times. He knew what he was 
doing, and knew it to be acrime; and that is enough for 
criminal responsibility. Judge Moore sentenced the pris- 
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over to be removed to Sing Sing State Prison, and there by 
the warden of the prison to be put to death, according to 
the provisions of law, during the week next ensuing after 
the 9th of next December. 








Ir is an extraordinary report which comes across the 
ocean, that the Czar of Russia has sent an autograph letter 
py General Ignatieff, accepting the arbitration of the Pope 
in the Balkan question, leaving his Holiness free to take 
apy course which in his judgment will lead to the estab- 
lishment of a modus vivendi between Russia and Austria. 
The relations between the Vatican and St. Petersburg bave 
pot been of that charming and affectionate character which 
would lead one to look for aselection of the Pope as an 
arbiter between Russia and so good a Catholic power as 
Austria. We would not expect the proposition to be made 
unless Russia were ready to yield everything; and that 
Russia has not been in the habit of doing. But it is char- 
acteristic of European nations of diplomacy — which 
means European despotism—that it is imagined that the 
Balkan provinces themselves have no interest in the mat- 
ter, and that itis merely a question between Russia and 
Austria. It is as if two bandits were quarreling about the 
spoils taken from a captured traveler, and the priest were 
called in to settie which should have the plunder. 

_...Colone] Varnum, the Republican candidate for At- 
torney-General of New York State, ina recent speech said 
that in case of his election the voters would have ‘a Re- 
publican as Attorney-Generai, but not a Republican Attor- 
ney-General.”’ There is a maxim contained in this epi- 
grammatic expression whicb we would like to see applied 
to every office under the Government, whether state or na- 
tional. Colonel Varnum believes that in the administra- 
tion of office party should be subordinate to country. If 
he is elected, as we certainly trust he will be, he declares 
that his office will not be run in the interests of his party, 
put in the interests of his State. We must have parties, but 
we must not have administrative partisans if we would have 
honest, upright service. The principle laid down by Mr. 
Varnum should control every office. If we have a Democrat 
as President, he should not be a Democratic President; if 
we have a Republican as Governor, he should not bea Re- 
publican Governor; if we have a Democrat as Mayor, he 
should not be a Democratic Mayor, and so on down through 
the whole list of officers who are nominated and elected by 
the great partiesof the country. The surety of good gov- 
ernment lies in this principle, and the surety of corruption 
is to be found where this priuciple is wanting. 


...."* One thing is settled:’’ whether the World’s Fair is 
in New York. Washington or Chicago, the Fair is to have 
its tower. We hope no one will use the childish expression 
which we recall and say we are a “‘ copy-cat’’; but we must 
confess that with the Eiffel Tower standing before the 
world there would be some justicein such a fling. The 
tower as designed 1s a huge, ugly structure with an inelined 
drive-way, to the top of which horses can walk or trot at 
the will of their drivers. The design represents the tower 
asa kind of mammoth circular toboggan-slide. As sucbfit 
might be a success; but what in the world—the world dis 
covered by Christopher Columbus in 1492—do we want with 
such atower at the coming celebration? If we must have 
atower, why not have it a menolith gieater than anything 
the world has ever seen in Egypt or Syria? Some of our 
engineers have said that they could fill a contract for a 
monolith tower of two hundred and fifty feet high. 
Such an obelisk as this, in itself a thing of beauty, would 
not be an unfitting memorial to Columbus. 


....The Republican Party in this State has given good 
proof of the dominance of a wholesome sentiment. It has 
carefully kept off its State ticket all names of smirched 
candidates—all who were in any way connected with the 
ceiling scandal. On the same principle it has defeated the 
aspirations of Speaker Cole to be nominated as Senator 
from the twenty-eighth district, and has given that honor 
to'Assemblyman Saxton, whose name is so prominently 
connected with efforts for Ballot Reform. The nomination 
of Mr. Saxton is worth a whole platform of protestations. 
It is a notice to the enemies of the Reform of whom Gover- 
nor Hill is chief that the fight is not to be given np, but 
that it is to be pushed until an improved ballot system is 
enacted. No good citizen has the slightest excuse this fall 
for voting for the Hill ticket. 


...«The bonds of marriage, and not the bondage of Cre- 
tans to Mohammedanism, is now the uppermost topic in 
Athens. The sister of the German Emperor marries the 
son of the Greek King. The Empire sends its royalties, 
diplomats and presents. The kingdom receives all with 
cheers and acclamations. Has the marriage political sig- 
nificance? Perhaps; yet we hope not. For once we would 
like to belieye that a European Prirce marriesa Princess 
for something as commonplace as love, The Greek popu- 
lace has changed indeed, if it can rejoice at anything but 
love, when the marriage feast is ready. 


----The Japanese Minister at Washington is reported as 
being apprehensive that the attempted murder of Count 
Okuma, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, may create 
& prejudice against Japanese civilization. He needn't be 
Concerned about that. It was a crank that attempted to 
kill Count Okuma, and two Presidents of the United States 
have been murdered by cranks. No race or country can 
Protect itself against the vagaries of such abnormal varia- 
tions of humanity. They exist everywhere. The Greeks 
Used to say that Jupiter himself has no foresight that will 
avail against a fool. 


--+-Affairs are stirred up in Samoa once more, if an unoffi- 
cial report is to be trusted. At the Berlin conference last 
Spring through the instrumentality of Germany, Malietoa 
Was deelared King of Samoa. But Malietoa declined with 
“hanks, and stepped aside for Mataafa. Germany, how- 
‘ver, is unwilling to accept the substitute. Meanwhile the 
Gestion of who should be king remaining unsettled in the 





field of diplomacy, the rebel chief Tamasese steps in and 
fights a battle with Malietoa, the whole outcome of which 
is that no one knows who won the victory. 


....We welcome good news from Stanley, who, it is re- 
ported, is expected to arrive with Emin Bey at Mpwapwa 
by the end of November. At Mpwapwa he will be, so to 
speak, out of the woods, tho still far from the sea-coast. We 
cannot guess what were the reasons that may have decided 
them to go by this southern route instead of by way of 
Mombassa, as indicated by the report a month or so ago. 
If they come out with their lives and their ivory they do 
well; and this looks like the end of Emin’s career in the 
Sidan. 


..-. There is another Virginia coupon case pending before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the consideration 
of which was last week postponed until the President shall 
fill the vacancy on the Bench occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Justice Matthews. This furnishes an additional rea- 
son why the vacancy should be filled without any unneces- 
sary delay. We presume that the President will act on the 
question soon after the meeting of the Senate. 


...-The new Lord Mayor of London is Sir Henry A. 
Isaacs, whose fruit-shops are all over the metropolis. He 
succeeds the Lord Mayor Whitehead, who has done more to 
cheer and help the poor and those who are working for 
them in the East end, than any Lord Mayor of modern 
times. It seems now to have come bea chief duty of the 
Lord Mayor to bring together, if he can, conflicting parties 
in the interest of all concerned. 


....Judge Martine, of this city, in refusing to grant a 
motion to dismiss the Smith bribery case, without letting 
it goto the jury, denied the motion with the casual re- 
mark that he regarded the evidence as “extremely meager.”’ 
The Judge should have kept that remark off his lips, 
and left the jury to weigh the evidence, uninfluenced by 
such a careless and unjudicial utterance from the bench. 


....Mr. Gladstone, in his speech last week at ‘Southport, 
outlined no new policy in respect to Home Rule for Ire. 
land, but expressed his strong confidence that the existing 
policy of the Liberals would ultimately carry the day. 
Altho he is approaching his eightieth birthday, he is still 
vigorous and in good fighting trim for the right. It is not 
often that humanity is honored with a Gladstone. 


....The District Attorney for the State in the Cronin case 
last week, in opening the case to the jury, outlined what he 
expected to show by the testimony. The picture, as drawn 
by him is a terrible one; and if he shall show its truth by 
adequate proof, then there can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the guilt of the indicted parties. 


.... lf the Archduke John of Austria wishes, as reported, 
to resign his titles and become the captain of an English 
merchantman. he is only anticipating by a little the sure 
outcome of things. The world will find in the next cen- 
tury more use for shipmasters than for archdukes, and will 
give them more honor. 


....-Emperor William, in his speech to the Reichstag, 
shows that he believes in the maintenance of peace in Eu- 
rope by being thoroughly prepared to fight at short notice. 
This is a very expensive way of keeping peace among na- 
tions, and, as history shows, not a very successful way after 
all. 


...-Postmaster Van Cott, of this city, being charged by 
the World with violations of the law of Congress in the 
matter of political assessments, has effectually nailed the 
lie by showing that in the departments subject to his con- 
trol, no such fact exists or has existed. 


....Ex-Judge Gideon C. Moody and R. F. Pettigrew, both 
of whom are men of prominence in South Dakota, and have 
already made their mark as political leaders and able de- 
baters, have been chosen to represent the new State in the 
Senate of the United States. 








ALL music in the house of God should be based upon 
and governed by the one great idea that music as a part of 
the service ina religious congregation is an act of worship 
rendered to God. It should hence be chiefly vocal and of 
sucha character that the congregation can joininit. The 
abandonment of this idea isa perversion of the fundamental 
idea of church music. 


....The Bible idea in regarj) to Thanksgiving is that we 
should give “ thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Eph. 
v, 20.) The whole scheme of our existence and everything 
in it should call forth our gratitude to the great Author of 
our being. What we sometimes call evils are often 
our greatest mercies. Every Christian should be a devout 
optimist and constantly praise God for his goodness. 


.... There is a terrible fact incident to the state of sinful- 
ness of which Paul speaks as “‘ having the understanding 
darkened.”’ Sin, by corrupting the heart, impairs our men- 
tal powers and makes them less effective in discovering, 
asserting and realizing thetruth. It, so to speak, puts 
out the eyes of the soul and shuts the sinner upin dark- 
ness so that he does not see things as he would if he were a 
pure and holy being. His lack of vision is a guilty misuse 
of powers. 


....A“ mystery,” in the sense in which Paul uses this 
term, isatruthor fact, either wholly or partially hidden 
from our view, yet not the less a truth or fact because thus 
hidden. When we come to apprehend the truth, then, so 
far as we do apprehend it, it ceases to be a mystery in the 
sense of not being known. The incarnation of God in 
Christ is a mystery as to its mode; but being a revealed 
fact, itis not a mystery as such fact, any more than the 
union between the bedy and the soul in the constitution of 
human nature. Both are facts, and as such are to be be- 
lieved, tho neither can be fully explained, 





Ueligions Intelligence. 


CONVENTION OF THE LUTHERAN GENERAL 
COUNCIL. 





BY A CLERICAL MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL, 





THE General Council of the Lutheran Church met recent- 
ly in the First English Lutheran Church of Pittsburg. 
The sermon preached at the opening of the Convention 
by Dr. Jos. A. Seiss, of Philadelphia, was based upon St, 
Luke, v, 4-11, and presented the theme, The Church, 
its mission, trials and true line of duty. The sermon 
was evidently prepared in view of the conflicting ele- 
ments in the Convention to which it was primarily ad- 
dressed, and it gave forth no uncertain sound as to the 
position of the speaker. The disciples beckoning to 
their companions in the other ship to come and help 
them draw their net was made the basis of a powerful 
appeal in behalf of fraternity and Christian co-opera- 
tion among the brethren, especially those who are of 
the same household faith. The celebration of the Holy 
Communion followed immediately after the sermon and 
was solemnly impressive. 

At the afternoon session the retiring President read 
his annual report. He referred feelingly to the suffer- 
ings of Lutheran Christians who are being persecuted in 
Russia. At a later session the following action was 
taken : 

** Resolved, That we, the representatives of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches in General Council assembled: 
‘In the name of God and righteousness and in dutifulness 
to our holy Christian faith and confessions, express and 
record our indignant protest against the wrongs and op- 
pressions imposed upon such vast numbers of our fellow- 
believers in the Russian dominions, and declare our deep 
sympathy with them in the‘r sore affliction, and earnestly 
implore the Almighty Head of the Church to direct them 
in their trouble, tosustain them in the confession of his 
name and to send them speedy deliverance according to his 
infinite wisdom, goodness and mercy.’ ”’ 

After the adoption of the resolution, Dr. Seiss led the 
Council in prayer in behalf of the suffering brethren. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the 
Rev. G, F. Krotel, D.D., of New York, for President. 

The General Council represents eight synods, about 
850 ministers, 1,450 congregations and 245,000 confirmed 
members. It is largely English, but many of its mem- 
bers are Germans and Swedes, the Swedish Augustana 
Synod alone numbering nearly 300 ministers. The Eng- 
lish language is, however, almost exclusively spoken 
upon the floor of the Council. ° 

The Board on foreign missions reported 97 mission 
agents in India, total number of scholars 1,973, baptized 
children and adults 711, communicants 812, contribu- 
tions $12,177.04, expenditures $11,988.70. 

The Home Mission cause received special attention 
and promises to be pushed with energy and zeal. The 
Rev. W. A. Passavant, Jr., has been elected General 
Secretary of the Home Mission work, and, with the as- 
sistance of his brethren, will doubtless attain sub- 
stantial results in the vast field open to the Church. 

One of the most animated discussions during the Con- 
vention related to pulpit fellowship. The so-called 
Galesburg Rule, ‘‘ Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran min- 
isters only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communi- 
cants only” was adopted at Akron, O., and was de- 
clared to be in accordance with the Word of God and 
the Confessions of the Church at Galesburg, lil. The 
rule, however, admitted of possible exceptions, and 
caused disagreement. At its last convention the Coun- 
cil appointed a committee, of which Dr. H. E. Jacobs 
was chairman, to prepare a basis for the discussion of 
the subject of preaching in other than Lutheran pulpits. 
The committee reported in substance at this conven- 
tion: 

1. That not all preaching in the pulpit of other 
churches is to be condemned. 

2. That no such preaching is justified except where 
there is a free opening. 

3, That all preaching in the pulpits of other churches 
is to be condemned where any fellowship with error or 
schism is implied. 

4, That at Synodical Conventions the arrangements 
for preaching in other pulpits by delegates shall be made 
only with the approval of the President and the pastor 
loci. / 

The discussion on the report indicated clearly that a 
decisive and positive decision either in favor of or 
against pulpit fellowship would not only result in the 
disintegration of the Council, but in the disruption of 
the district synods that still remain connected with it. 
There are ministers in the general body who will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the strictest enforcement 
of the Galesburg rule. To them it has practically no ex- 
ceptions, There are others who openly declare that if 
the rule is so enforced they will sever their connection 
with the General.Council. Even the President declared 
openly on the floor of the present Convention that 
should the Council interpret the rule as it was interpret- 
ed by the New York ministerium—one of the synods con- 

nected with the Council—he would withdraw from it,as 
he had in 1876 withdrawn from the latter body; and he 
added with decided emphaeis, that he could not remain 
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in the ministry of the Lutheran Church if it accepted 
this ultra position in reference to pulpit fellowship. In 
this position Dr. Krotel does not standalone. There are 
other ministers who could not and would not remain in 
the Council if the rule without its exceptions should be 
enforced, and what is true of the clergy is true, even in 
a larger degree, of the laity. 

The status, then, of the whole question seems to be 
this: There is the rule adopted at Akron with its excep- 
tions. The Galesburg declaration bases the rule upon 
the Word of God and the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church. All in the Council, professedly at least, accept 
the rule; but it is the-question as to what are allowable 
exceptions to therule that is the cause of discord. These 
who limit the exceptions say to their more liberal breth- 
ren: ‘‘ You are constantly violating the rule by your 
exceptions,” and they point to many instances where 
these brethren preach in other than Lutheran pulpits, 
and even to instances where non-Lutheran ministers 
have been permitted to preach in Lutheran pulpits of 
the General Council. The differences are, therefore, real 
differences for they relate to the practical application of 
the rule. The final result is inevitable: only those who 
agree in the interpretation of the rule can abide together 
in peace. One or the other faction must prevail in the 
General Council. 

The establishing of a German Theological Seminary 
at Chicago was practically postponed. A committee 
was appointed to consider a plan for securing at once a 
fund for Church extension to be used in home mission 
work. Alsoa committee to encourage and superintend 
the organization of women’s missionary societies. Dr. 
J. A. Seiss was elected visitor to the Convention of the 
United Synod of the Lutheran Church in the South. 

The Council will hereafter hold its conventions bi- 
ennially instead of annually as heretofore. The time 
and place of meeting will be determined by the officers, 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
BY THE REV. J. B. WASSON, 
FOURTH WEEK. 








ON Monday morning, October 2lst, the President an- 
nounced the following Committees of Conference: 


“On the division of the Diocese of Calfornia—The Rev. Dr. J. 
8S. Hanckel of Virginia, the Rev. Dr. F. P. Davenport of Spring- 
field, the Rev. A. G. L. Trew of California, and Messrs. Benja- 
min Stark of Connecticut, Nash of New York, and A, Markley 
Lee of South Carolina. 

“On the Short Office by the Rev. Dr. Huntington—The Rev. 
Dr. Huntington of New York, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. L. Richards 
of Rhode Island, and Hill Burgwin ef Pittsburg.” 


When the session opened the calendar of business and the 
orders of the day were as follows: 


“1. Resolution of the Rev. Dr. Huntington for a Joint Commit- 
tee to preparea standard Prayer Book of 1892, 

“*2. Resolution of Mr. 8. Corning Judd on Proportionate Rep- 
resentation. 

“7. Report No. 1 ot Committee on Rules of Order. 

“8. Report No. 2 of Committee on Rules of Order. 

“9% Resolution No. 1 appended to Report of Committee on 
Amendments to the Constitution as to proportionate representa- 
tion. 

“10. Report of Committee on Amendments to the Constitution 
as to setting forth offices of the Church in others than the Eng- 
lish language. 

“12. Report No. 4of Committee on Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, proposing to amend Article VIII. 

“13. Report No. 5 of Committee on Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, proposing to amend Article IX. 

“14. Report No. lof Committee of State of the Church on sub- 
ject of Pensions for the clergy. 

“15. Report No. 4 of Committee on Canons as to Foreign 
Churcbes. 

“16. Report No. 2 of Committee on the State of the Church:as 
to Clerical Titles. 

“17. Report No. 5 of Committee on Amendments to the Consti- 
tion on Proportionate Representation. 

“18. Report of Joint Committee on Liturgical Revision as to 
proposed change in the Communion Office. 

“19. Resolution of the Rev. Dr. Kedney as to constituting the 
House of Bishops a final Court of Appeal. 

**20. Resolution of Mr. Old as to manner of printing ‘ Family 
Prayer.’ 

“21. Resolution of the Rev. Mr. Dumbell as to the undesirabil- 
ity of holding the General Convention in a church. 

“22. Resolution of the Rev. Dr. Davenport asking Committee 
of Conference on Message No. 26. 

“23. Report No.4 of the Committee on the State of the Church, 
with the resolutions of Mr. Fairbanks relating to the Fund for 
the Relief, etc. 

“24. Report No. 4 of Committee on the Prayer Book asto Table 
ot Lessons. 

“25. Report No. 5 of Committee on the Prayer Book on Reso- 
lutions touching Title-page of the Prayer Book. 

“27. Report No. 11 of Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution as to Courts of Appeal. 

“28. Two Resolutions reported back for Committee on Liturgi- 
cal Revision. 

“29. Report No. 5 of Committee on Canons on Deaconesses. 

“30. Report No. 13 of Committee on Canons on Resolution of 
Mr. S. P. Nash. 

“31. Report No. 14 of Committee on Canons as to resigned 
Bishops. 4 

“82. Message No. 70, House of Bishops, as to Trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary and resolution appended to re- 
port of Standing Committee on General Theological Seminary. 

“33. Report No. 10 of Committee on Amendments to the Con- 
stitution as to the time of holding the General Convention. 

“34. Report No. 7 of Committee on the State of the Church as 
to an increase of Chaplains in the Army. 

“235. Report No. 2 of Committee on Unfinished Business. 

** 36. Report No. 10 of Committee on Amendments to Constitu- 
tion on petition of Diocese of Michigan. 

“87. Report of Joint Committee on Relations of the two 
houses, 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

“1. Report of the Committee on Liturgical Revision. 

“2. Report of Committee on Canon of Marriage and Divorce. 

“3. Report of Committee on Canons of Ordination. 

“4. Petition of Foreign Churches and Resolutions of the Rev. 
Dr. Nevin. 

“5. Reports of Joint Committee on Petition of Colored Clergy, 
together with Report No. 12 of Committee on Canons.” 

The Committee on Amendments to the Constitution thus 
reported in regard to the proposed change in the name of 
the Churcb: 

“The Committee on Amendments to the Constitution respect- 
fully report on the matter of change of name of the Church. 
Your Committee have had before them memorials and resolu- 
tions from the dioceses of Pittsburg, Maryland, Easton, Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island, protesting against any attempt to 
change the name of the Church. As no such proposal has been 
directly made at this Convention thus far, your Committee offer 
no resolution on the matter further than this: 

** Resolved, That the accompanying memorials and resolution 
be retarned to the Convention, and that the Committee be dis- 
charged from the present consideration of the subject. Re- 
spectfully submitted. 

“SAMUEL BENEDICT, Chairman.” 

The refusal of the House to suspend the order of the day, 
the subject of Prayer Book revision, for the Consideration 
ot the colored question, was partly due to the general 
feeling that the presence on equal terms of twocolored dep- 
uties in the Genera) Convention, shows that the Church 
recognizes the colored man, and partly tothe fact that it 
was not deemed wise to begin the discussion of a question 
that would consume all the time that ought to be given to 
the revision ofthe Prayer Book. It is not to be denied also 
that there was a strong reluctance onthe part of many 
deputies both North and South to discuss the question be- 
cause it seemed to them to be one which the dioceses alone 
ought to settle. 

But even if nothing has been formally done by the Con- 
vention in regard to the colored question, a great deal 
was said and well said. Some of the strongest, most 
brilliant and most representative bishops and deputies of 
the General Convention, have uttered noble words on the 
subject, and both the majority and minority report of the 
committee to which the question was referred, took a 
position with which no fault can be found. 

It is also due to the dioceses of South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to say, that they were both anxious to have the ques- 
tion discussed, because they say that their attitude to the 
Negro in the Church has been misconceived in the North. 
They therefore desired to make such an explanation of the 
issue in those dioceses as would remove from them some of 
the blame which now attaches to them in the minds of 
Northero people. This fact alone would make the shelving 
of the qnestion a great misfortune. 

The House spent the rest of the day in considering the 
report of the Liturgical Revision Committee. 

In the evening the two Houses met as a Board of Mis- 
sions, the attendance being very small. Bishop Burgess 
of Quincy, 1I]., presided. 

The Rev. Paulus Moort, of Liberia, presented a resolu- 
tion fixing the salaries of presbyters in Liberia at $850 per 
annum and of deacons at $500. His remarks in support of 
his resolution were vigorous and eloquent. He declared 
that heathenism is laughing at the Church for sending 
out men on starvation salaries. He asked for this wrong 
to be righted “in the name of God, in the name of his 
Churcb, in the name of humanity.” 

The Rev. Dr. W.S. Langford, the general secretary of 
the Board, called attention to the splendid results of the 
Children’s Lenten offering for Missions. He exhibited a 
big oblong box which he said contained the engrossed 
names of 190,500 children from 1.629 Sunday-schools, who 
had raised $46,705 as a missionary offering last year, $20,000 
more than they had raised any previous year. 

After an hour’s talk on the subject, resolutions commen- 
datory of the children were adopted. 

The triennial report of the American Church Building 
Fund Commission, was read by Governor Prince, of New 
Mexico. Here are a few points from it: 

“The number of contributing parishes in the whole country in 
1886, was but ninety-eight: in 1887 it grew to 646, and last year to 
686. 

“The total amount of the Permanent Fund has increased dur- 
ing the three years a little over $100,000, and stands to-day at 
$176,786.35. 

“This gain is encouraging, and it is very important on account 
of the increased power of the fund to do good, but it is far from 
what it should be, whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
needs of our work, or of our ability, or of the similar work done 
by others. And the number of parishes contributing, while a 


great improvement on their part, is still far from what it should 
be 


* On February 17th, 1887, the Commission established a system 
of Named Memorial Funds by the passage of the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That every donation of $5,000 or more be preserved as 

a separate fund by the name of the donor. or as a memorial, or 

otherwise, as designated by him: and that such donor be per- 

mitted to direct the disposition of the income of such fund, geo- 

ae er ee ed or otherwise, within the scope of the powers of this 
Jom mission. 


** Already the Commission has in charge five of these Named 
Memorial Funds. 

* Altogether there is much to encourage in the success of the 
work. While not doing nearly all that it should, a great deal is 
being accomplished, and the work grows day by day. 

** What is needed is to give full efficiency to the work by bring- 
ing the fund up to its entire million of dollars.” 

The Board passed a unanimous vote of thanks to Govern- 
or Prince for his earnest, zealous and successful work for 
the Commission. A very encouraging report of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was read. George Bliss was elected 
treasurer and at a late hour the Board adjourned sine die. 

On Tuesday, October 22d, the Standing Committee on 
Canons recommending an amendment to the effect that 
until anotherstandard Prayer Book is issued, all new issues 
of the Prayer Book shall contain an appendix duly certified, 
showing the alterations adopted by the General Conven- 
tions of 1886 and 1889, and their effect on the structure of 
the Prayer Book as it was before 1886. 


——=—=:!1 
The followmg figures are taken from the report of the 
Standing Committee on the State of the Church: 


“Number of diocese, 51; missionary jurisdictions, 14; Dishops 
and assistant bishops, 69; priests, 5.632; deacons, 320; candidates 
for holy orders, 431; lay readers, 1,396; communicants, 438,167; in. 
crease, 63.743; church buildings. 3,794; chapels and misg 
1,983; academies, 149; colleges, 15; theological schools, 19: orphan. 
ages, 40; homes, 60; hospitals, 57; total offerings, $33,316,514.44. in. 
crease of offerings over 1886, $2.533,462.16; baptisms, 171,700; in. 
crease, 16,275; confirmations, 112,783; increase, 19,734; m 

46,668; burials, 91,114; Sunday-school teachers, 40,120; Sunday. 
school scholars, 883,428; parish schools, 144; teachers, 586; Pupils, 
10.386.” 


It was unanimously voted that the next General Conyep. 
tion in 1892, be held in Baltimore, and to hold an evening 
session until adjournment, which it was voted should take 
place on Thursday evening at eight o’clock. Baltimore 
was chosen instead of a Western city, because the mission. 
ary bishops always get larger contributions when the Cop. 
vention is held in an Eastern city. 

A committee of conterence brought up the question of 
putting into the Evening Service only, the short versicles 
taken from the English Prayer Book which were already 
rejected by the House, and after some agreement they 
were adopted. The House went on pretty smoothly, adopt. 
ing most of the amendments proposed by the Liturgica] 
Revision Committee, until it came to the one which 
changed the position of the Prayer of Humble Access jp 
the communion office. This provoked a very animated de- 
bate, some deputies seeing in the proposed change an jp. 
sidious attempt to promote Eucharistic Adoration. The 
ritualists scoffed at the idea, but the Rev. Dr. Alsop, of 
Long Island, who is the champion of Protestantism against 
all comers, in the Convention, insisted that a doctrinal 
question was hidden somewhere iu the change, and afterg 
great deal of windy eloquence had been emitted, the House 
agreed with him by rejecting the amendment. 

In the afternoon the resolution proposing the permissive 
use of the communion service with a special collect, epis- 
tle and gospel, to be used in connection with the office of 
Holy Matrimony, was discussed. In opposing it, Dr. Hun- 
tington said: 

** We all know what weddings are—occasions of festivity—and 
the spirit in which people go to weddings. It is my deliberate 
judgment that the tendency of this would be to turn the celebra. 
tion of the Holy Communion into a spectacular ceremony.” 


It was, however, adopted by a small majority. 
A similar resolution, in regard to the office of the burial 
of the dead, was hotly debated. Dr. Huntington said: 


“If the first proposition was objectionable, this proposition is 
more objectionable still. No one can be slightly acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history without knowing that some of the grossest 
superstitions that have grown up in connection with the doctrine 
of the Eucharist have associated themselves with the burial of 
the dead; so much so that at the Puritan reaction the Puritans 
were driven to the false extreme of eschewing all rites for the 
dead whatsoever. The Church of England took a middle course, 
I trust that we will abide by it. Who are expected to receive the 
Holy Communion at the burial of the dead? Those in deep sor- 
row? Mourners? Hardly that. [Several cries of * Yes.’] Gen- 
tlemen say ‘ Yes.’ Well, we differ about that; but certainly, in 
some cases, there will be those who scarcely wish to receive the 
communion in presence of a large congregation in these circum- 
stances. If they do not, whodo? Will the rest of the congrega- 
tion be ready to go forward to receive Holy Communion in these 
circumstances? I think not. I have seen, sir, in public prints in 
this city the announcement that on a certain day a requiem mass 
would be sung for the soul of N or M, a deceased clergyman. 
Now, sir, in the face of that fact, I ask the House to dissent from 
this proposition.” 


On the other side Father Hall, of Massachusetts, spoke as 
follows: 


* The clerical deputy from New York asks who are to receive 
the communion. It may be actually at the time of the funeral 
service. It may be at an earlier hour. I say, first of all, those 
who he thought would scarcely be likely to be ready to receive 
—those most closely related to the person departed. I have been 
asked again and again by those most closely connected with 
some one departed that they might have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the sacrament on the occasions of their friends’ burial. 
It is not a question of theory. It is a question of practice. Then 
there are occasions not only of the burial of private persons, but 
of persons high in ecclesiastical authority and position, distin- 
guished clergyman, heads perhaps of large educational instita- 
tions; their pupils and those who have been working under them 
have on occasions more numerous than can be specified desired 
to receive the Holy Sacrament. It is one way, sir, in which we 
claim our share in the communion of saints. The living and 
the departed are ene in the mystical body of Jesus Christ on 
Lord; and we claim our share, then, in manifesting and sealing, 
so to speak, our oneness with him.” 

Then there was a perfect shuttlecock of debate for some 
time, the statement being vigorously made, and as vigor 
ously denied, that the proposed amendment would lead 
inevitably to masses for the dead. When the vote was taken 
it was lost by non-concurrence of orders, the vote standing: 
Clerical—yeas 34, nays 14, divided 3: Lay—yeas 18, nays, 
divided 6. While all those who voted for this resolution 
were by no means Catholics, it is a fact that the Catholics 
all voted for it, and the result was, therefore, a setback for 
them. Here is the Collect that it was proposed to use 2 
this service: 

‘*O God, who, by the mouth of thine Apostle Saint Paul, hast 
taught us not to bewail them that sleep in Christ: grant, we be 
seech thee, that at the coming of thy Son our Lord Jesus Chrish 
we and all those departed in thy true faith and fear may be 
brought by thy grace ungo the joys everlasting: through thesam 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The evening session was flat, stale and unprofitable. Dr 
Dix was unatle to be present, and the Rev. Dr. Elliott, of 
Maryland, presided. The House spent the two hours of thé 
session in getting into a dreadful muddle, from which the 
only way out was by adjournment. At the beginning of 
the session it receded from its former action, and col 


marriage service of the following: 
“ Matrimony is an honorable estate, instituted of God in thé 








curred with the House of Bishops in the insertion in thé 


time of man’s innocency, signifying unto us the mystical unos 
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is betwixt Christ and his Church, which holy estate-Christ 
and beautified with his presence and first miracle that 
he wrought in Cana of Galiele.” 

The rest of the time was spent in a blind debate over the 
question whether the House should recede from its action 
jn rejecting the proposition to change the position of the 
Prayer of Humble Access, which was only cut short by ad- 


journmeat. 

On Wednesday, October 23d, the first important business 
that came up was the sixth triennial report of the trustees 
of the fund for the relief of widows and orphans of de- 
ceased clergymen, and of aged and infirm clergymen. 
Here is an extract from the report: 


* Acomparison with the last triennial report for 1883-86 gives 
increased receipts for 1886-"89 as follows: Royalty, $496.48; lega- 
cies, $5,614.85; and interest, $77.50; total, $6,188.81. This, how- 
ever, isoffset by a decrease of $5,204.61 in the amount received 
from churches and individuals, which gives $984.20 as the net in- 
crease of receipts in 1886-’s9. The large amount received from 
legacies is very gratifying, especially as nothing was received 
from that source for the six years from 1880 to 1886, but a falling 
off of $5,201.61 in the amount received from churcbes and indi- 
viduals is much to be regretted; $32,024 was divided among 178 
peneficiaries; $100 a year is the largest sum that can be given to 
any one, and many receive only $50 annually. 

“Ten hundred and sixty-four dollars was received and>dis- 
pursed to beneficiaries specially designated bythe donors. The 
sum of $3,191.25 was added to the invested sum, increasing it to 
$16,000. Of this addition $2,191.25 came from legacies and $1,600 
was donated to the * principal fund.’ 

“The only charge in the treasurer’s account against receipts 
was $182 paid for legal servicesin collecting and searching the 
records for legacies.” 

Amid a little good-natured laughter, Mr. Judd, of Chi- 
cago, asked the leave of the House to postpone the consid- 
eration of his resolution to omit the words Protestant 
Episcopal from the title-page of the Prayer Book. 

The report of the Liturgical Revision was then taken up 
and considered. An animated debate, in which a good deal 
of patriotism was mingled, arose over the resolution to 
shift the position of a rubric in the Morning Service in 
such a way that when the Litany is said the Prayer for 
the President of the United States would be omitted. As 
this prayer may be omitted in the Evening Prayer by an 
amendment already adopted, the practical effect of the 
resolution would be that it would be seldom or never used 
in some churches. A great many deputies thought this 
would never do, and they said so in very earnest speeches. 
The resolution was lost by a large majority. 

For a week past the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, of 
New Jersey, had been fidgeting in his seat, and fuming 
over his inability to bring up his favorite hobby, the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce. At last the decks were 
cleared, and he succeeded in having it appointed for consid- 
eration in the afternoon. And it was voted that during 
the discussion no visitors should be admitted to the gal- 
leries. 

The Canon which the Committee of which Dr. Franklin 
is Chairman proposed was as follows: 


“Section I. If any persons be joined together otherwise than 
as God's Word doth allow, their marriage is not lawful. 

“Sec. Il. Marriage is prohibited by the Word of God,and by 
this Church, within the degrees of consanguinity and affinity 
specified in Lev. xviii, 6-18. 

“Sec. IIL. (1.) It shall be the duty of ministers to admonish the 
people from time to time, that the Church forbids clandestine 
marriage, and that its public solemnization thereof ought not to 
be dispensed with, except for good cause and under special cir- 
cumstances. 

“(2.) No minister shall solemnize the marriage of any person 
undereighteen years of age, except the parents having legal 
charge of such person or the guardian be present, or have given 
written consent to the marriage. 

“@.) No minister shall solemnize a marriage, except in the 
presence of at least two witnesses, himself or the witnesses being 
personally acquainted with both parties. 

“(4.) Every minister of this Church shall keep an official reg- 
ister of marriage, in which he shail record the name, birthplace, 
age, residence, and condition of each party; and the said record 
duly transcribed in the said register,shall be signed by both 
parties to the marriage, by at least two witnesses and by the 
minister who performs the ceremony. 

“Sec. IV. (1.) The law of this Church concerning divorce is 
contained in St. Matthew v, 32; xix, 9; St. Mark x, 11, 12, and St. 
Luke xvi, 18. 

“(2.) Marriage, when duly solemnized, may not be dissolved, 
except for adultery or fornication. 

“(.) The guilty party in a divorce for adultery is prohibited 
from marrying again during the lifetime of the other party. 

“(4.) Persons divorced may not be married again to each other 
jf the woman meanwhile shall have married again. 

“Sec. V. If any minister of this Church shall perform a cere- 
mony of marriage in violation of the provisions of this canon, he 
shall be subject to trial and liable to admonition for the first 
offense and to suspension or deposition for a repetition of the 
Same. 

“Sec. VI. Persons who shall marry in violation of the provis- 
ions of this canon shali not be permitted to receive the Holy 
Communion except upon penitence and after avowed final sepa- 
tation. Provided, however, that no minister shall in any case 
Tefuse the sacraments to a penitent person in imminent danger 
of death. 

“SEc. VII. Questions touching the facts in any case arising 
under the provisions of this canon may be decided by the ordi- 
nary, after such inquiry as he shall deem necessary. 

“So. VIII. This canon, so far as it affixes penalties, has no 
Tetrospective effect. 

“Sgc. IX, All previous canons on this subject are hereby an- 
hulled.” 


It at once became evident that the House was in no hu- 
Mor for adopting canons on marriage and divorce, much 
less this particular canon. Not to put too fine point on it 
the members were decidedly cross, and at once sat on poor 
Dr. Franklin by voting to give him only ten minutes in 
Whieh to explain the whole subject of marriage and divorce 
48.epitomized in the nine sections of his canon. There was 
no trouble about the first section; but when the second 
section, making a well-known passage in Leviticus, verba- 
tim et iteratim, a part of the canon law of the Church,was 
Teached, the deputies immediately proceeded to spike Dr. 
’8 gun, or rather canon, One got up and showed 








how the wording of the canon would make marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister unlawful. Another wanted toknow 
why a fair and square table of prohibited degrees had not 
been prepared by the Committee: and another desired to 
be informed why if one provision from the ceremonial code 
of Leviticus is of divine obligation, the whole book is not 
binding on Christians. In supporting Mr. Burgwin’s mo- 
tion to strike out the second section, the Rev. George M. 
Christian said: 

“T think we are in danger of obscuring the real thing which 
we wish to accomplish by bringing in altogether another con- 
sideration. I confess that for one I should like to see the table 
of prohibited degrees adopted and put in the canon in full, and 
not a text of Scripture referred to which is confessedly obscure 
on the very one particular point which has been considered so 
continuously in the Church. But we want to get a good canon 
on the subject of marriage and divorse. Surely in order to do 
that we may keep out of the question for the time being the 
question of prohibited degrees. One is an issue that concerns 
every home in the land. I maintain that the other, for the time 
being at least, isa side issue. I therefore support the amend- 
ment offered by the lay delegate from Pittsburg.” 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks, who also spoke in favor of Mr. 


* Burgwin’s amendment, said that as Biblical scholars they 


had no right to commit themselves to the position they 
would take if they passed the second section. Two posi- 
tions were involved: First, that the Church of Christ to- 
day lived under the authoritative provisions of Levitical 
law; second, that the circumstances under which the law 
of the seventeenth chapter of Leviticus was enacted were 
the same as those under which they were living to day. 
** There could be no legislation.” he added, ‘* more clumsy 
in form or undesirable in substance than that we are asked 
to accept.” 
The Rev. Dr. McVickar, of Pennsylvania, said: 


“The words spoken of are not the moral law. They are part 
of the Levitical enactment, and if we are ready to accept some 
of the other provisions connected therewith, we will find our- 
selves as a Christian Church in a very awkward predicament in 
regard to the moral sentiment of the nineteenth century.” 

Finally, the amendment was carried by a vote of 134 to 
90. The Rev. F. W. Taylor, of Springfield, I1l., moved an 
amendment to insertin the canon the English table of 
prohibited degrees; but this was laid on the table by a vote 
of 156 to 46. It would be wearisome to follow the rest of 
the debate on this canon, which was doomed to an untime- 
ly death, as, at the evening session, the Rev. Dr. Daven- 
port, of Springfield, moved its postponement to the next 
General Couvention, which was carried by a vote of 125 by 
37. 

A resolution was offered by the Rev. Dr. R. J. Nevin, of 
Rome, Italy, who represents the Episcopal churches in for- 
eign couutries, to amend the canon governing foreign 
churches as follows: 


“When the ministrations of this Church are desired, con- 
gregations may be organized in foreign countries other than 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the colonies and dependencies 
thereof not within the jurisdiction of any missionary bishop of 
this Church. Such congregations, on giving satisfactory evidence 
to the presiding bishop of the House of Bishops that they recog- 
nize and accede to the constitutions, canons, doctrine, discipline 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, may be formally recognized by him as belong- 
ing to this Church, and shall remain under his care until other- 
wise provided for. A standing committee shall be appointed by 
aconvocation of all the clergy and representatives of the laity 
of such churches on any one continent or neighboring continents 
which shall exercise in regard to them the ordinary powers and 
duties committed to standing committees in this Church. The 
general legislation of this Church governing clergy, parishes and 
laity shall in allcases, except where rendered impracticable by 
geographical limitations, apply to the churches in foreign coun- 
tries.” 

This question of churches in foreign lands is a sore sub- 
ject with some advanced Catholics, as they fear it may be 
regarded by Roman Catholics as an intrusion, and, owing 
to their efforts, consideration of the subject was postponed. 
During the evening session the House confirmed the nomi- 
nation by the Nouse of Bishops, of the Rev. Edward 
Abbot, of North Cambridge, Mass., as Missionary 
Bishop of Yeddo, Japan, and the Rev. Anson R. Graves, 
of Minnesota, as Bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction of 
the Platte, being that part of Nebraska which has been set 
off as a Missionary Jurisdiction. 

On Thursday, October 24th, the first important business 
was the passage of of a Canon on Deaconesses which also 
passed in the House of Bishops, and thus becomes a law of 
the Church. The Canon is as follows: 


“* SECTION |. Unmarried women of devout character and proved 
fitness may be appointed to the office of deaconess by any bishop 
of this Church. 

““Sxc. 2. The duty of a deaconess is to assist the minister in the 
care of the poor and sick, the religious training of the young and 
the work of moral reformation. 

** Sec. 3. No woman shall be appointed to the office of deacon- 
ess until she shall be at least twenty-five years of age, nor until 
she shall have laid before the bishop testimonials certifying 
that she isa zommunicant in good standing of this Church, and 
that she possesses such characteristics as, in the judgment of the 
persons testifying, fit her for at least one of the duties above de- 
fined. The testimonial of fitness shall be signed by two presby- 
ters of this Church, and by twelve lay communicants of the 
same, six of whom shall be women. The bishop shall also sat- 
isfy himself thatthe applicant has had an adequate preparation 
for her work, both technical and religious, which preparation 
shall have covered the period of two years. 

“ssmc.4. No deaconess shall accept work ina diocese without 
the express authority, in writing, of the bishop of that diocese; 
nor shall she undertake work in a parish without the like au- 
thority from the rector of the parish. 

“Sec.5. When not connected with a parish, the deaconess 
shall be under the direct oversight of the bishop of the diocese 
in which she is canonically resident. A deaconess may be trans- 
ferred from one diocese to another by letter dimissory. 

“Sec. 6. A deaconess may at any time resign her office to the 
ecclesiastical authority of the diocese in which she is at the time 
canonically resident; but no deaconess, having once resigned 
her office, shall be re-appointed thereto, unless there be, in the 
judgment of the bishop, weighty cause for such re-appointment. 

“ Sxc. 7. The bishop shall have power, for cause, after a bear- 
ing granted, to suspend or remove a deaconess from her office, 


“Sec. 8. No woman shall act as a deaconess until she has been 
set apart for that office by an appropriate religious service, to be 
prescribed by the General Convention, or, in the absence of such 
prescription, by the bishop. 

The Rev. Dr. Nevin’s proposed canon in regard to church- 
es in foreign lands was then passed after having been 
amended in several particulars. 

The next important matter, and indeed the important 
matter of the session, was the colored question, which so 
many of the deputies had been trying heroically to keep 
down during the whole of the session, but which bobbed up 
at last as ap order of the day. The form in which it came 
before the House was the report of the committees to 
which had been referred the memorial which the Colored 
Conference recently sent to the Convention. That report 
was as follows: 


“The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the petition of 
Colored Clergy and Laity, asking the General Convention to de- 
fine the relations of people of color to this Church, respectfully 
report: 

“That this Church accepts the declarations of the Word of 
God, written by divine inspiration, that ‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for todwell on all the face of the earth,’ 
that all men who are baptized ‘are baptized into Christ,’ that in 
him ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free—for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

“The Church of Christ knows no difference in the renewing 
and sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, in the grace of 
divine Sacraments, or in the privileges and obligations of the 
Christian life, ‘for by one Spirit we are all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit.’ 

“* The grace of Holy Orders, and the authority and responsibil- 
ity of Ministers of Christ, is the same for all who are ordained in 
the Church of God. 

“The Bishops of this Church have consecrated to the highest 
office of the Christian Ministry the Rt. Rev. Samuel D. Fergu- 
son, anc so clothed one of this race with all the prerogatives and 
dignities of the Episcopate. 

“This General Convention has received a colored clergyman 
of the Diocese of Texas as one of its members, and thereby made 
him, in its privileges, the peer of every clergyman of this body. 

‘*These facts declare to the whole world the position of this 
Church, following as she does the example of the Catholic 
Church in all ages; and show that this General Convention has 
by no act or law admitted or implied that a difference of race or 
color affords ground for a distinction in legislative rights or 
privileges. 

* Questions of jurisdiction and representation, in the several 
dioceses, have, under our Constitution, been commicted tothem, 
and they are questions ever which the General Convention, as 
such, bas no control. 

“H. B. WHIPPLE. 

“W. B. W. Howe. 

“ F. D. HUNTINGTON. 
“H. C. POTTER. 

“ FRANCIS M. WHITTLE. 
* H. STRINGFELLOW. 


Ws. C. GRAY. 

JON H. STOTSENBURG. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 
J. MCCONNELL. 
SKIPWITH WILMER. 

E. T. WILDER.” 


A minority report of the Committee also came before the 
House, and was moved as a substitute for the majority re- 
port. It was as follows: 


“ The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the Memorial of 
certain colored clergymen with reference to the position of per- 
sons of their race in the ministry of our Church, beg leave to re- 
port: 

“That they recognize the condition of things which has pro- 
duced anxiety in the minds of the memorialists and believe it to 
be only right, in view of that condition of things and of the ap- 
peal whick has been made to the Convention, that a simple state- 
ment of the Church’s position on the subject should be set forth. 

“ They have considered, also, the resolutions referred to them 
by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and find that the 
adoption of those resolutions would involve the acceptance of a 
principle which they believe it impossible for the Church to 
adopt or entertain. 

“That principle is the legitimacy of a difference in the 
Church’s treatment of its members and ministers, recognizing 
and based upon these differences in race and color. 

“That principle is foreign and hostile to the whole spirit of 
our Church. Ail men who are admitted to the same order of 
her Ministry are alike in her sight, and have the same respon- 
sibilities and rights. She knews nothing of the color of men’s 
skins. Every ecclesiastical law imposed upon the blavk man 
must be imposed also on the white. Every ecclesiastical privi- 
lege given to the white man must be given also to the black. 

Any legislative action which makes race or color a ground of 
discrimination causes the Church to be false to her mission as 
the messenyer of her Master, who is the Saviour and the Lord of 
all men. 

“ There can be no such thing as an African Church within her 
borders. 

“In application of these truths, the Committee recommend the 
passage of the following resolutions: 


* Resolved, 1. That this Church recognizes no distinction be- 
tween her Ministry baving relation to their race or color. 

** Resolved, 2. That all legislation involving such distinction is 
contrary to the spirit of the Church of Christ. 

* Resulved, 3. That the legislation proposed in the Resolutions 
referred to this Committee, being based upon the difference 
of race and color, ought not to be adopted by the Convention. 


* PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
“S. M. Brrp, 
“Ww. H. VIBBERT.”’ 


The first to take the floor on the question, was Phillips 
Brooks, who spoke with intense earnestness. Here is his 
speech: 


“In the first place, the report of the majority does not dis- 
tinctly and cordially recognize the right and necessity of the 
petition, the condition of things which makes such action justifi- 
able. On the contrary, it implies throughout that it is entirely 
unnecessary and that the Church has already taken her stand 
on this question. The minority do not believe that. The report 
of the majority appeals to the history of the Church, but the ma- 
jority absolutely decline to carry forward the hisvorical state- 
ment, in the first place. into the statement of a distinct proposi- 
tion; in the second place, into the declaration of what ought to 
be done. Now, itis because this Church does not stand clear 
upon this question, because the colored clergymen have their 
right to doubt, because any man of color would have the most 
profound reasons for doubting, as to whether he could occupy a 
position in which a priest or man could respect himself, that the 
minority ask this Convention to say, in the first place, that there 
is good ground for the asking of this question; in the second 
place, that it is not simply a historical fact upon which we may 
rest, but that there should be in this branch of the Church of 
Christ, as throughout al) the Church of Christ, no distinction 
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wheresoever, whatsoever, of race or color, and as a distinct and 
necessary consequence of that, the Church has nothing if it has 
not a declaration that legislation of whatever kind, in whatever 
place, that is based on race or color, is contrary to the spirit of 
the Church of Christ. We ask acceptance of this report and 
these resolutions, in the first place, because they are true. It is 
impossible for us to waive the facing of the question whether 
they are true or not. If they are true, let the Church be brave 
enough and bold enough to vote them. I am quite willing to let 
the consequences take care of themselves. I do with all my 
heart think that the truest policy of the Church isin line with 
the profoundest duty of the Church. We cannot appeal to the 
colored race until we have pronounced on this question. We 
stand paralyzed before the whole Negro race. 

I, for one, if | were a Negro, would never enter into the Epis- 
copal ministry until this question was answered, We cannot 
answer the question in terms less adequat*® and distinct than 
those embraced in the first, second and third of these resolu- 
tions. [ believe that our missions to the colored people will be 
paralyzed until we are able to make some such clear statement. 
But itis not in viowof these consequences, melancholy as they 
may be, but it is in view of the essential righteousness of things, 
in view of the frankness and manliness with which a convention 
like this should answer a question like this put to them; itis for 


that reason, the simplest and broadest of al] reasons—Are the 
resolutions true or are they not?—that I press the adoption of 
the minority report. If they are true, let ussayso. If they are 
not, let us say so; and | do not believe it is possible for the Con- 
vention to pass a vote rejecting these resolutions which will not 


bear to the wor!d at large and the intelligences of men the decla- 
ration of the Convention that these statements are not true. 

* We ofthe minority believe with all our hearts that they are 
true; and therefore we are determined to vote for them and pre- 
sent them to this Convention. I do not ask how other Churches 
or Christian bodies are on thisquestion. I know that the color 
line has been a cause of difficulty in some of them again and 
again. But I do not care to examine their records. I do not care 
to compare Church with Church. But 1 do pray tor the Church 
we love, that she shall be a leader in the world’s progress 
toward the time when in the Church of Christ there shall be no 
lines drawn, simply to mark the color of men’s skins.” 


The Rev. Dr. Gray, of Tennessee, spoke from the Southern 
point of view. He said: 

“In the minority report there is a great deal of preamble pre- 
ceding the resolutions that I conceive has no bearing at all on 
the question before us. I maintain as to the question at issue 
that the answer to it in the majority report is as full, as strong, 
as complete, as unwavering in its tone and in its meaning as are 
the resolutions presented by the minority report. What do we 
find in the majority report, which we learn by a message was 
unanimously adopted by the House of Bishops? It is made just 
as clear in it that the Church recognizes no distinetion in color 
and race as it can be put down, and it rests on the indubitable 
authority of the Word of God.” 


Dr. Huntington surprised some of his friends by speak- 
ing in favor of the majority report: 


*T have had the honor, and I count it one of the greatest of 
my life, to have been asked to present here the memorial of our 
colored brethren. For that reason I feel entitled to ask your at- 
tention. I favor the adoption of the majority report, first, be- 
cause it appears to me to meet fairly and squarely, without 
evasion or subterfuge, the questions asked in the memorial. 
Secondly, because the only colored deputy on this floor entitled 
to speak and vote said two days ago that he was satisfied with 
the majority report. By every consideration of honor I am 
bound to stand by the memorialists. 1 ask my reverend brother 
from Texas whether I am right or wrong in my impression.” 


The Rev Mr. Cain, the deputy referred to, said that he 
was in favorof the minority report, after which Dr. Hun- 
tington resumed: 


“The pretense is that in two dioceses of this Church certain 
legislative action has been had with reference to the colored 
race. I wish to say here that I agree with my reverend brother 
from Massachusetts in his estimate of the character of that leg- 
islation. I deeply feel that the Diocese of Virginia and the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina are in error in that matter. But does our 
law try any man before it hears him? We have spent two days 
of this seesion in discussing the question of the righteousness of 
a court of final appeal for an injured clergyman. He must have 
every safeguard given him. But shall a diocese of this Church 
be put on trial here and condemned by a minority report? I say 
no. We bave heard of trial by newspaper; but worse than that 
would be a trial such as this. Moreover, until Northerners can 
come into this question with clean hands, it is not for them to 
arraign on this floor or elsewhere the action of dioceses in the 
South. Our sister dioceses there are struggling with a problem 
of tremendous difficulty. They have my earnest and hearty sym- 
pathy. I thoroughly believe that the best friends of the colored 
race are to be found south of Mason and Dixon’s line. I believe 
lam rigbt in the statement that the greater number of the mis- 
sionaries of our Church who are now devotedly serving the 
colored race are Southern men. Until Northern churchmen are 
willing, in the case of a vacant rectorship, ceteris paribus, to call 
to that rectorship a colored presbyter, they are in no situation 
consistently to pass judgment on Southern dioceseg for dealing 
with the social question of the status of the Negro according to 
their lights.” 


The Rey. T. W. Cain of Texas, the only colored deputy 
from a regularly organized diocese in the Convention, made 


an energetic speech in favor of the minority report. He 
said in part: 


“It isnot a subject of Church legislation. It is a subject of 
politics and discrimination on political] lines that now confronts 
us, in regard to which legislation has been taken already to de- 
prive certain men of their rights as priests and deacons in this 
Church, solely on the ground of color. The question we ask is 
whether this Church indorses that which seemingly in the 
majority report is indorsed, by saying that the Convention has 
no control over questions of jurisdiction and representation: as 
much as to say that these churches which excluded deacons in 
their dioceses had a perfect right to do so, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are not mere priests and deacons of South Caro- 
lina or Virginia, but priests and deacons of this Church.” 

At one o’clock the vote was taken by dioceses and orders 
with the following result: Ayes, clerical 22, lays 13: nays, 
clerical 23, lay 25; divided, clerical 3, lay 1. The motion to 
substitute the minority for the majority report was there- 
fore lost. 

The vote on the question of concurrence with the House 
of Bishops in adopting the majorfty report as the declara- 
tion of the Church on the colored question, was then taken 
with the following result; Ayes, clerical 37, Jay 34; nays, 
clerical 11, lay 5; divided clerical, none; Jay 1. It was 
therefore adopted, 








The report thus adopted is by no means an entirely sat- 
isfactory answer to the questions asked in the memorial, 
but it is better than no answer at all, and will encourage 
the friends of the colored people, and the colored people 
themselves, to hope for better things. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion of the report of 
the Committee on Canons, to which had been referred a 
proposed Canon for erecting a Missionary Episcopal Juris- 
diction. 

The report is as follows: 


“ The Committee on Canons, to whom was referred a proposed 
canon for erecting a missionary Episcopal jurisdiction over asso- 
ciated parishes of the colored race, respectfully report: 

* Even if this Church were prepared to recognize by law the 
difference between its white and colored members, and provide 
for their separate organization either into parishes or episcopal 
jurisdictions, we think that the mode of doing so,as provided 
in this proposed ¢ anon, would be for many reasons inexpedient, 
and that it could be properly and efficiently done only after a 
change in the constitution. 

* While we do not absolutely assert that the proposed canon 
would be unconstitutienal, yet it trenches so closely on Article 
IV. that for tnis reason alone we would deprecate its adoption. 
But, waiving for the present the constitutional objections and 
those founded on the proposed line of distinction between the 
white and colored races, we are of opinion that other and fatal 
objections present themselves in the proposed canon. 

“ist. If we had the right to provide by canon for the erection 
of a missionary jurisdiction within one or more organized dio- 
ceses, with the consent of the bishops and conventions of the 
respective dioceses, yet the difficulty, if not impossibility, of ob- 
taining any such consent, which on change of views could not, 
and on death of the bishop would not be withdrawn, and the 
many complications which would almost certainly rise under 
such a change of views, or under many other supposable contin- 
gencies, should deter us frum adopting the system here proposed 
for solving a problem the inherent difficulties of which we all 
fully recognize. 

2d. This Canon proposes an Episcopal jurisdiction ‘in per- 
sonas’ within the territorial jurisdiction of another bishop. We 
think that such a proposition antagonizes the history and tradi- 
tional policy of the Church, and the essential elements of Epis- 
copal jurisdiction, which from the first has been territorial and 
not personal. 

‘* But the real and essential question which meets us at the 
forefront of this whole matter, and which wethink the Church 
should first determine before discussing plans and modes of pro- 
cedure, is that first alluded to in this report, namely, shali the 
Church, in its law of parochial or viocesan organizations, draw 
or recognize a line of distinction between its white and its col- 
ored members? We think this should not be done, and we there- 
fore, for this reason alone, and without reference to those 
founded on unconstutitionality or inexpediency, recommend 
that the canon be not adopted, and present the following reso- 
lution: 


** Resolved, That the Committee on Canons be discharged 
from the further consideratio of the subject.” 


In a speech of great ability and clearness, Seth Low, of 
Long Island, moved the postponement of the subject until 
the next General Convention. The motion was carried. 

Then in short order the House voted that proportionate 
representation is not expedient. By a unanimous vote 
thanks of the House were extended to Dr. Dix for the able 
and impartial manner in which he performed the difficult 
and arduous duties of his office. Resolutions tnanking the 
churchmen and people of New York, the rector, wardens 
and vestrymen of St.George’s Church, and Postmaster Van 
Cott, were unavimously passed. And at about 5:30 P M the 
Convention adjourned sine die. Among the more impor- 
tant questions that will go over to the next General 
Convention, are a proposed canon on ordination, a change in 
the time of holding the Convention and a reduction in 
the number of deputies. That perennial question may 
also be added, the proposal to change the name of the 
Church, which always hangs a sword of Damocles over the 
head of old-fashioned churchmen. 

There was about 2,000 people present at the closing ser 
vice of the General Convention, which took place in St. 
George’s Church at8 PM. More than fifty of the bishops 
in their robes marched from the Memorial House to the 
main entrance of the church, where they were met, as at 
the opening service, by a vested choir of sixty voices, sing- 
ing the processional ‘* Glorious things of Thee are spoken.”’ 
The service was a shortened form of Evening Prayer, and 
Bishops Whittaker, of Pennsylvania, Brewer, of Montana, 
and Neeley, of Maine, took part. The Pastoral Letter was 
read by Bishop Galleher, of Louisiana, as follows: 
PASTORAL LETTER OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 
To our Well Be'oved in Christ, the Clergy and Laity of the Prot- 

estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 


Grace be unto you, and peace, frum God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


In the providence of God, it has been our great privilege to 
meet again with your representatives in the Triennial Conven- 
tion of the Church, and te take council with them concerning 
many things of deep and sacred interest to us all. There is oc- 
casion for sincere thanksgiving in the fact that the sessions of 
this Council have been eminently marked by the spirit of ‘the 
sons of peace,” the cordial fellowship of brethren dwelling to- 
gether in unity, and that we are permitted to record, from 
statistics presented, gratifying evidences of distinct advanve on 
the lines of our Christian endeavor. Especially is this latter to 
be noted in the remarkable increase in the number of Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, and the steady expansion of the Body to 
which they will in due time be called to minister. But the sat- 
isfaction which we may rightly feel at the signs of our own 
ecclesiastical progress, we rejoice to say does in no wise lessen 
the ardent desire for unity among all Christians to which our 
Communion, both at Chicago and at Lambeth, has given notable 
expression. Indications of a like desire on the part of other 
bodies of Christ’s people are, we thank God, not lacking; and it 
is with freshened hope for the future that we reach out hands 
of love to all who like us “pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” 
Rejoicing with you over every new manifestation of the Divine 
care, especially as witnessed by the prevalence of fraternal feel- 
ing,and much godly zeal throughout our borders, we gladly 
avail ourselves of the opportunity given us to invoke your pious 
consideration of certain matters which strongly impress the 
minds of your assembled Bishops. 

We desire to address you first in regerd to “ relief for infirm 
and disabled clergy, and for the widows and orphans of those 
deceased.”’ Perhaps we cannot better indicate our sense of its 
capital importance than by placing it first among the themes of 
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this Our Pastoral Letter to the faithful. We do so for the Teason 
that our existing provisions in this behalf are contessedly ip. 
adequate, and for the further reason that we are not wi 
good hope that our most emphatic and urgent appeal for 
provision will meet with quick and glad response from Church. 
men who should not be any longer slow to recognize a rea} 
pressing need. The existence of a Society especially and ad. 
mirably constituted for the purpose of supplying aid to the spent 
soldiers of the Cross—and to those whom they have left to the 
Church’s tender guardianship—is not and cannot be a fact of 
such slight import that we may thereupon address ourselves ex. 
clusively to other matters. It is not enough that faithful and 
godly men are giving their time and energies to make the Society 
charged with this work a living and beneficent power, There 
is needed the conyiction in the minds of our brethren of the 
household of faith that its work stands in the very forefront of 
the activities which distinguish the militant Church of Gog, 

It is well for us to send our crusaders to do Christiy battle with 
heathenism abroad and irreligion at home. but surely it ig also 
well to take the stricken veteran to our hearts, to comfort him 
with our love, and when he has answered the last call of the 
great Captain of our salvation, to guard sacredly the home 
which he has left bare with an honorable poverty. 

Let us, dear brethren, confess that we have been sadly remigg 
in this matter. Let us say and feel that we have not in this 
done that which it was our high duty and privilege to do; and 
let the awakened heart of the Church endeavor speedily to repair 
the wrong. Large and constant gifts are required for this holy 
treasury. It makes its godiy demand and not only its pathetic 
appeal, that a to> great neglect inthe past shall be more than 
compensated by a new fidelity. Here, as in other places of the 
Christian life—the devout offering of the rich may win the 
gracious commendation given by the Master to the widow's 
mite. Weare also persuaded that the measures taken to pro. 
vide a “ Retiring Fund ” for clergymen worn with service should 
be generously encouraged. Nor can it be right that the contri. 
butions to such fund should be made from the scanty means of 
ministers themselves. The supply should come from the dutiful 
and thoughtful who have freely received and can freely give, 
Every consideration of religion, of wisdom and of equity, adds 
emphasis to a recommendation which has in it, we doubt not, 
“the mind of Christ,” and should have the answering consent 
of his true people. 

A subject of scarcely less importance is that of Christian 
Education. It will be remembered that the Church of God hag 
always, in greater or less degree, acknowiedged its obligations 
to provide as it might for the training of the world in good 
learning, in all the culture that leads to “gentler manners. 
purer laws,” wider intellectual illumination and power. 

In the ages past it has been tbe gracious office of Christian 
hands to unlock the treasures ot knowledge for men, and with 
self-sacrificing urgency, to offer them as a supply of human 
want. However, in time past, the Church itself, in any of its 
branches, may have been involved in the prevailing ignorance 
of the day, it is nevertheless true, that even in the midst of dire 
disorder and barbarous illiteracy, the priest’s lips still kept 
knowledge, the monastery preserved in its library the monu- 
ments and relics of a vanished learning. and the quiet cloisters 
of cathedral and abbey still echoed to the footsteps of the mus- 
ing scholar, who, bending over the opened page of his book, 
builded visions of a brighter day. 

The noble dreams at last found realization in school and uni- 
versity; and Christian munificence, revering reason and intellect 
in the light of its faith in the Divine Perfect Manhood, laid the 
large and solid foundations of the structure of modern scholas- 
tic enlightenment, p!acing the hails of studious life and labor 
under the protecting benediction of the Cross of Christ. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in our own time and country, 
Christian men have so often found in institutions of good learn- 
ing fitting objects of their praiseworthy liberaiity during their 
life, and, dying, constituted them the inheritors of their conse- 
crated wealth. Churchmen, members of our own communion, 
have not been behind others in such undertakings, nor have they 
confined their generous gifts to colleges and universities under 
the Church's control and fostering care. We rejoice always over 
the establishment and prosperity of any seat of higher educa- 
tion, where the best culture of the age finds an honored and pro- 
tected home and where elevated, refined and worthy character 
may be fashioned. At the same time we deem it not unfit that 
we should with earnest emphasis, remind the sons of the Church 
that institutions of our own eminently demand their interest and 
aid, their gifts and their encouragement. It is not so much that 
the college or university is to be made the means of ecclesiastical 
extension, nor that we are greatly concerned that the Church 
should receive honor and recognition from men as being the 
nourishing protectress of science and arts and letters; but rather 
this, that the student’s life should be in contact with that broad, 
catholic spirit which the Church takes with her and manifests 
wheresoever she goes. It is the glory of that Church, the heir of 
all the Christian ages, that by the very character she has his- 
torically inherited, she is in sympathetic touch with all the aspi- 
ration, struggle and attainment of men, striving, under the Di- 
vine impulse of the incarnation, to build here the Kingdom of 
God—the kingdom of liberty and reason and truth, even as it is 
the kingdom of piety and faith. Wherefore, we would fain be- 
lieve that the type of character molded by the influence and 
spirit of the Caurch must be not fragmentary and contracted, 
but wide in its comprehensive sympathies, quick in its apprecia- 
tion of all the manifold life and thought of humanity, patient 
and calm in its firm hold upon the abiding, eternal things, and joy- 
ous in its hope and expectation of the new day of the Son of Man. 
Surely the Church of our love and faith has some precious gift 
to bestow upon those who, prosecuting their studies, offer their 
opening manhood, their minds and hearts, to impressions that 
shall be lasting and powerful. Under influences such as have 
been suggested, the social body shall be enriched by the presence 
in it of members of exalted worth; intellectual life shall find it 
self amplified by a generous and balanced wisdom, and the State 
shall rejoice in citizens friendly alike to the reformation of every 
wrong and the maintenance of all that is just and right. Let the 
Church university be liberally endowed and let the Cross, a8 
ever before, still point the way to a gracious, godly and high civ- 
ilization. The Church that speaks to men in their sins, speaks 
for them in their need. 

Nor may we forget the due supply of the means of the second- 
ary education of the young. Private enterprise or righteous zeal 
have already, in this field, won the grateful recognition of those 
who would carry on into the school life of son or daughter the 
wholesome and Christian influences of the home. It is greatly 
to be desired that schools for the young sbould be multiplied, 
wherein the faith, the worship and the habitudes of the Church 
may be commended by use and wont. But in the very necessity 
of the case, such schools cannot be numerous or available as pri- 
vate undertakings. They irvolve large expenditure, if real and 
excellent. And the pressing need is, that inexpensive schools of 
the best character, of high purpose and adequate equipment 
shall be added to the Church’s instrumentalities. When itis 
asked how they may be procured and sent on their high missiod; 
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sacrifice and a Christian beneficence to achieve a 

mighty and far-reaching good. The ample endowment of such 

gchools by pious and earnest churchmen would bring their ad- 

vantages within reach of those who need them most and now 
' vainly desire them. 

The secondary school that shall fashion a godly mind and habit 
pn any large scale, must be the school that has its best welcome 
and its highest place for the pupil of moderate or narrow means. 
We cordially and earnestly commend te our brethren this 

* method of active and productive beneficence, and we look for- 
ward hopefully to the day when the Church's schools shall be at 
ence inexpensive and admirable. And inorder that this may be, 
in order that the wealth of the pious and generous may be in- 
yited into these channels, it is of high importance that the 
teaching Church shail be represented actively by those, both 
men and women, who shall in Christ choose for themselves this 
special way of devoted life. If common reason did not—then 
easy observation would—pcrsuade us of the immense valae and 
power of a body of teachers for the young, whose incentive to 
jJabor and whose reward for it shall be, nct earthly gain, but the 
honor of God and the Heaven-taught grace of immortal spirits. 
We are accustomed again, after long disuse, to the consecrated 
activity of those who, in the Master's Holy Name, minister glad- 
ly, lovingly and habitually, even to “ the least”’ of his brethren— 
to the poor, the sick, the prisoned and the wretched. We know 
well what organ‘zed Christian sympathy has wrought for the 
hospital, the jail, the tenement-house and the sorrowful, sinful 
city street. The same Christian sympathy, embodying itself for 
the purposes of education—and content to be forever unrewarded 
of men—might, and doubtless would, command a divine success 
by a divine sel f-abnegation. We must believe that when a lov- 
ing piety shall build the hall,a kindred piety will be there to 
consecrate and use it. The secondary school of the Church re- 
quires endowment to make it accessible and self-devoted teach- 
ers to make it worthy. Let the Church of Christ give to it both 
the one and the other. 

The subject of education and training of the young leads us 
naturally to a consideration of some striking features in the life 
of ourday. Inacountry such as ours, distinguished among the 
nations by institutions which presuppose the liberty, intelligence 
and civic virtue of the citizen, it is of the utmost importance that 
men should feel and recognize their political responsibility. 
And while the Church of God—the kingdom not of this world— 
does not undertake to wage the warfare of the partisan, it is, 
nevertheless, charged with the duty of establishing and main- 
taining principles which shall find expression in the political as 
well as in the social and family life. The incarnation would be 
emptied of a large part of its significance if it were supposed to 
leave untouched and uninfluenced the life of men under the or- 
dered polity of the Commonwealth. To “render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s” is surely more tran the due payment of 
the tribute-money which supports the public action of the State. 
It is, no less, the righteous and godly exercise of all the func- 
tions of the citizen. On account of thedangers which beset all 
government, the far-seeing founders of the Republic rested their 
hopes for its welfare and success upon the civic fidelity of the 
people—not upon the excellence ot our governmental methods. 
Those methods make possible among us gross and shameful per- 
versions of political right and authority. It has come to pass in 
the heat and eagerness of party struggle, that vicious and cor- 
rupt conduct is largely condoned, and the standards of political 
morality are sensibly and dangerously lowered. We are con- 
fronting a great peril—and one which must excite the fears of 
Christian men—lest character fashioned in the working of free 
institutions be irretrievably damaged, and the poison entering 
here spread itself throughout the entire life of the nation. Pur- 
ity and integrity in the administration of public affairs are 
strenuously demanded by the religiun of Christ, as well as by ail 
patriotic aspiration. Official place, in morals and in politics, is 
not the prize won by a vulgar selfishness, nor the refuge of pat- 
ronized incompetence, nor yet the barter price promised or paid 
for political influence, but the place in which a righteous man 
may serve his fellow-men, and advance the reputable interests of 
his country. Theemoluments of office are derived from a fund 
contributed to the State by the loyal obedience and yatient toil 
of the industrious masses: to say the very least it should be dis- 
tributed soas to secure the most efficient and economical con- 
duct of public affairs. The honors of office are the legitimate 
rewards bestowed by popular confidence upon upright citizen- 
ship. It must be an evil day for our country wlien both emolu 
ments and honors are made the prey of apartisan activity which 
often discards all honesty in its methods and renounces ail 
shame in its corrupt and corrupting success. The religion of 
Christ is “for the healing of the nations,” sick with sin and 
wrong; and the Church of Christ, while holding itself aloof from 
the strife ot faction and party, is yet called upon in the persons 
of its members to guard jealously the great heritage which God’s 
providence has bestowed, and to maintain earnestly the benefi- 
cent ideals of political life and action. To answer that call with 
ready mind and will is the becoming office of faithful men who 
would promote the righteousness which “ exalteth a nation,” 
andinvite still further blessings from Him who “bath brought 
us forth into a wea!thy plaoe’’ among the peoples of the earth. 

We pass on toa kindred topic. It isinevitablethat the Church 
of God shall be profoundly concerned at the disturbed relations 
of what are commonly called the “industrial classes’—the 
wage-workers, and the employers of human labor. The spirit of 
our holy religion forbids indifference, on our part, toany actual 
tria!s, oppressions or sufferings of men, and its due practical op- 
eration has tended alwaysto do away with jealousies, suspicions 
and antagonisms between the children of the One Father of us 
all. We may confidently claim for the Church of Him who by 
his presence consecrated the carpenter shop of Nazareth, that 
however at any time or place it may have been tempted to shel- 
ter itself under the patronage or protection of earthly power and 
wealth, nevertheless its deep, constant purpose has been to soften 
asperities of feeling. to promote mutual good will, to curb injus- 
tice, as between man and man. And if there be, as unhappily 
there often is, a forgetfulness by many, of the blessed changes 
Wrought in human conditions by Christ’s religion, we may not 
ignore the significant truth that the unchallenged claim of men 
ofour day to considerate justice and all righteous recognition 
by their human brothers, rests finally and completely upon the 
dignity and sacredness of the humanity taken into the Godhead 
by the Word made flesh, and by him redeemed unto the liberty 
of the children of God. 

Itis painfully evident that the existing industrial system s 
subjected not only to vehement criticism, but to perilous strain; 
and one of the most discouraging elements of the situation seems 
to be the hopeless or despairing tone of those who deal with the 
°vershadowing questions which throng so persistenly upon the 
mindand heart of our generation. It seems scarcely to be ex- 
pected by many that a solution ot the problems can be reached 
by applying to them any devices of human sagacity or any rec- 
*ciling principles of economic science. 

It is often assumed without question, alike by reckless passion 
and thoughtful earnestness, that there is no soothing for the un- 
*asy world; that opposing interests and aims are here met in 











mortal strife. We do not venture to intimate that we have any 
swift and potent cure for the evils which we must and do de- 
plore. But we are confident that it is a fallacy in social econo- 
mics, as well as in Christian thinking, to look upon the labor of 
men and women and children, as a mere commercial commod- 
ity to be bought and sold as an inanimate and irresponsible 
thing. It is the employer who seeks and finds the inner soul of 
the operative, who respects his manhood, and perhapstranslates 
for him into fact the inarticulate longings of his better nature; 
it is the master whose watchful sympathy finés room and play 
in the cottages of his wearied workmen, and in all the life which 
has its centers there—it is he who has found the open secret of a 
wisdom that is “* peaceable” because it is “‘from above,’ and is 
“pure,” “ gentle” and “easy to be entreated.”’ Any social phi- 
losophy which eliminates from its consideration the value and 
significance of human feeling, or human susceptibility to the 
influence of kindness, justice, and loving manliness, has surely 
leftitself fatally maimed and incomplete. The heart andsoul 
of a man cannot be bought or hired for money in any market, 
and to act as if they were not needed, in the Coing of the world’s 
vast work, is as un-Christian as it is unwise. We may not there- 
fore omit to urge upon all those to whom our words may come, 
the profound need of a righteous ard full appreciation of the 
moral and spiritual factora which enter into industrial ques- 
tions. To bear in mind the hardships and heavy cares 
of our brother-men, to remember our common kinship 
in the great family of God, to ponder their necessities, to 
stand ready and glad toplead their cause, to brighten their lot 
and comfort their distresses—this isthe exalted office of Chris- 
tian men—it is the hopeful method of peace and good will. And 
let it never be forgotten that there is here a reciprocal obliga- 
tion laid upon labor—a duty defined by every principle of rigbt- 
eousness and truth. That duty—a duty fully and fitly recognized 
by large numbers of Christian workingmen—plainly is to treat 
the employer, in his most difficult position, with all considerate 
and thoughtful regard. His legitimate int -rests may not be ig- 
nored, and it should be the stedfast will and purpose of his 
working associates to protect those interests,and defend them 
against all unjust aggressions. He is frequently placed in situa- 
tions of creat embarrassment, and the kindly patience and sym- 
pathy of his workmen may bring relief. He is always entitled 
to that, and there is grave injustice when it is withheld. Com- 
binations which cripple or hinder his rightful freedom or action, 
unreasonable demands concerning the hours and compensation 
and division of labor— these are not in the way of substantial 
right, and any tem porary or passing triumph for them is but the 
delusive promise of a method Ladin morals which really invites 
andcomrpels disaster. The stars in their courses through God's 
sky of truth fight against ungodliness and wrong, and they who 
would claim equity must do equity. In considering these rela- 
tions between employers and employed we desire to express our 
profound interest in the provisions that’ may be and should be 
made for penetrating the life of the great masses of men with 
positive Christian influence. If the world’s exacting labor is to 
be done, in any accord with the principles of the Kingdom of 
God, there must of necessity be, on the part of employers, a dis- 
tinct end unqualified recognition of the spiritual needs and 
claims of the workmen whose toil they control or direct. 

In the law of God there isa day which he calls his own, and, 
by the declaration of the Lord Jesus Christ, it was “ made for 
man.” Itisdoubly protected, then, by the sovereignty of God, 
and by the everlasting sanctity of a human right: the Holy Day 
—thus guarded and shielded against invasion—is the day for 
worship and forrest. To rob it of its character at the demand 
of greed, to make labor so weary under its daily burden that it 
is tempted and almost forced to change its day of high and huly 
refreshment into a day of reckless indulgence or soulless apa- 
thy, is grievous sin. Weare enabled to thank God for the good 
examples of some of our brethren, who have been forward to 
minister graciously and he)]pfully to large bodies of operatives 
in theiremploy. They have provided for needed rest, for help- 
ful ard elevating recreation, for due demands cf human frame 
and humansgpirit. Let the examples be multiplied, and let the 
Church of God inter pose its protest against oppressive wrong. 

And to tbisend we would say also that a high duty rests with 
all those who are of the flock of Christ. In days of self-will and 
self-indulgence there are toooften found those who, forgetting 
obligation and pri vilege, disparage the sacredness of the Lord’s 
Day by choosing it for the purposes of amusement ur mere social 
entertainment. They know not what they do, for their action 
poisons the springs of holy living and pollutes the pure stream 
whose flowing waters make glad the city of Gcd. 

We beseech you, brethren, by the tender mercies of our God, 
t hat you think upon these things, and do what in you lies to 

reclaim for men and tor their Lord the peace and power of his 
Holy Day, and q)] thetreasuresof his compassion. The slight- 
ing or contemning of God’s hallowing institutions has led, as it 
needs must, to a deplorable decay of personal faith in all Divine 
things. It is aday of doubt and denial. 

It is certainly’no new thing in the experience of Christianity 
to find itself assailed by unbelief. Itwas cradled in storm, and 
as it took its stately way down the opening track of history, it 
evermore encountered antagonism in a world to. which it 
brought only the grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. 
Learning and ignorance, power and weakness, philosophy and 
folly, bewildred virtue and lawless vice, have given it challenge 
and battle on many afield. Time and again its final overthrow 
bas been loudly and complacently announced, and yet here, in 
the closing years of its nineteenth century, it stands resolute, 
unshamed, and mightier than ever in the souls and homes of be- 
lieving men. It is true that the forms of faithless hostility 
have changed in some measure; and some names of gréat dis- 
tinctio n in the intellectual world lend their support to the anti- 
Christian position. But let it be noted well that the Cross still 
remains firm and unsbaken in the midst of our modern life. 
Wisdom still pends reverently before it; learning the most illus 
trious is still gl ad to bring its treasures there, and science that 
with clearest vision reads the record written on the world of Na- 
ture, is still willing and ready to render its homage to the Lord 
of Nature, the Logos, the Reason of the universe. But beyond 
all this, nay, better than this, the Lord of Life and Truth still 
comes in the majesty end might of his Divine human character 
to conduct his own great argument with the masses of mankind, 
and vindicate his right to their loving and trusting allegiance. 
Where humanthought grows dizzy on the far borders of specu- 
lati on, the voice of the Son of God is there to claim and steady 
it: “* Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” When human 
weakness staggers, and bends under its sore weight of sorrow, 
He who wept with the desolate here is prescnt to say: * Let not 
your hearts be troubled”; ‘‘ My peace I give unto you.” Where 
human sin trembles and grieves in its guilt, the Redeemer of 
men is there to say: ** Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
castout.”” And tke Christ wins the souls in the nineteenth 
century as in the first. The marvelous heart :f man, in its 
depths, is in league with the religion and the Saviour of man. 

In this con fidence, let the people of God be shaken by no fears 
of final disaster to their Ark, and let the Church of God, asin 
the past, so now, but with larger, fuller tone, repeat the creed of 





the ages: *‘ We believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and in Jesus Christ, his only begotten Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.” But wnile the 
Catholic body stedfastly enunciates, and day by day declares the 
unchanging belief, it is needful in a restless age that the peculiar 
place of that belief should be distinctly and thoughtfully recog- 
nized. Resting upon most certain warrant of Holy Scripture, it 
is “the faith once (for all) delivered to the saints,” and is not to 
be confounded with doctrinal statements of theology, with mere 
passing phases of religious thought. However valuableand ven- 
erable the theology may be, it should not complicate and endan- 
ger the defense of essential Christian unity. It is the region of 
aCatnolic freedom. And in this connection, we would urge 
upon our brethren of the clergy especially the necessity of a wise 
prudence in the setting forth of doctrinal views. It too often 
happens that a zealous persuasion is substituted for authorita- 
tive certainty, and definitions are issued in extreme, unqualified 
and objectionable form, with the implied assumption that the 
Church of God has made itself responsible for the rash specula- 
tion. Manuals and pamphlets, often anonymous, abound in our 
day, dealing with sacred mysteries and holy things, in a tone, 
and often in language which invites condemnation. Especially 
does this seem to be the case in the doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion, wherein the mosf@angarded phrase, and discredited 
terms, are lightly used in the explication of that Holy Sacra- 
ment. It is, perhaps, sufficient for the needs of this hour, that 
we remind you, brethren beloved, that the Anglican Communion 
has never found reason}to modify the language of that Article, the 
XXXIst, which declares that “ The offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation and satisfaction for all 
the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; and there 
is none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. Wherefore the 
sacrifices of masses,in which it was commonly said, that the 
priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have remis- 
sion of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.” 

Inatime when the hearts of Christian people seem to be 
drawing all one way,and mourning, as well they may, over the 
“unhappy divisions” of the kingdom of peace, it is the part of a 
wise and holy charity to place no new barriers in the path of 
those who are seeking a common home and rest. The very in- 
stinct of the Church of Christ forbids the harsh and heedless 
dogmatizing which would measure the worth of its utterances 
by their extravagance and vigor. The history of the Church 
arraigns and condemns it. and every reasonable hope for the fu- 
ture discourages it. Even as it also discourages and condemns 
that dogmatism of denial and negation which counts it a small 
thing to bring into question and dispute the settled convictions 
or pious persuasions of the Christian world. If we are patient 
and gentle, as we ought always to be, with the doubts and diffi- 
culties of those who cannot as yet see the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ—if even non- 
Christian thought challenges and receives our tender and con- 
siderate treatment—then, assuredly we may not innocently 
place a stumbling-block in the way of any who, with us, pray to 
the Father in the Name and faith of our Blessed Lord and share, 
with us, the glorious hope which he has given. 

We would not close our brief consideration of the faith, its 
securities and its relations to modern life, without most grateful 
reference to our enlarged opportunities for the study and un- 
derstanding of God's Holy Word. We hail with deep, heartfelt 
satisfaction every pious undertaking by which the knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures is brought home to men. The advances 
made in biblical research have added a holy splendor to the 
crown of devout scholarship; and the wide distribution of the 
oracles of God must forever mark with gracious distinction this 
Christian century. The merciful marvel of the great Pentecost 
is, in a sense, repeated, when multiplied versions of the Bible en- 
able the scattered nations to read in their own tongues the won- 
derful works of God. This priceless possession, this heavenly 
manna of the pilgrim Church, is the people’s Book, open and free 
toallmen. As it is impossible to estimate the blessed infiuence 
which it has already exercised upon the life and character of 
our English-speaking race, so let us readily believe that it hasa 
similar mission for all to whom it shall come in its living power, 

There dwelt on its sacred pages a light from beyond this 
world. May that light never be obscured by any earth-born 
clouds, either of shrinking superstition or irreverent self-will. 
Let it be still the Book of the home and the family, that its 
noble and pathetic language may mingle itself purely with the 
common speech of the worshiping household; and that minds 
filled with its lofty images and unearthly tone may be bound, 
as under God they will be, firmly and lovingly tothe Faith which 
itenshrines. No method so potent as this to frame in the soul 
a vision of eternal truth which shall live there to hallow the 
life, to resist'doubt and disbelief, and point the way to God’s per- 
fect peace. Here, as always, your Bishops and fellow-servants 
in Christ commend the Holy Scriptures to your faithful, rever- 
ent love and constant daily use. 

And now, dearbrethren in the fellowship of our Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, Farewell. “Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
and God, even our Father which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, comfort 
your hearts and stablish you in every good word and work.” 
Amen. 





Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, pronounced the benedic- 
tion. There was an affecting scene in the Memorial Build- 
ing when the venerable Presiding Bishop, Dr. Williams, of 
Connecticut, penetrated with the thought that he may 
never meet his brethren again, bade them farewell, kissing 
each of them on the cheek. It was a fitting close to a con- 
vention in which amity and good will had reigned from 
beginpving to end. 


WHAT THE GENERAL CONVENTION DID. 
I. GENERAL LEGISLATION, 


1. Organized October 2d, by the election of Bishop Neely 
Chairman, and the Rev. Dr. William Tatlock, Secretary of 
the House of Bishops, and the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. C. L. Hutchins, Secretary of the House 
of Deputies. 

2. Received a delegation from the Provincial Synod of 
Cauada, and appointed delegates to attend the next Provin- 
cial Synod of Canada. 

8. Consent given tothe consecration of the Rev. Dr. T. F. 
Davies as Bishop of Michigan, and the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Leonard as Bishop of Obio. ; 

4. The Rev. Edward Abbot chosen as Missionary Bishop 
of Yeddo, Japan, and the Rev. Anson R. Graves chosen as 
Missionary Bishop of the jurisdiction of the Platte. 

5. Consent-given to the erection of a new diocese within 
the limits of the diocese of Missouri. 

6. The Missionary Jurisdiction of Colorado and Oregon 
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admitted as dioceses,with Dr. Spalding as Diocesan Bishop 
of Colorado, and Dr. Morris as Diocesan Bishop of Oregon. 

7. Consent given to the setting off of a portion of the dio- 
ccse of Nebraska as a missionary jurisdiction. 

8. Representatives of Episcopal churches in foreign 
countries admitted to a seat, but not to a vote in the House 
of Deputies. 

9. The policy and work of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary approved; also the proposal to erect a Missions 
Honsein the City of New York. 

10. The work of the Commission for Work among Colored 
people was indorsed, and its powers were continued, Bish- 
op Dudley being appointed as a special advocate of this 
work. 

11. The adoption of an answer to the memorial of colored 
churchmen, touching their status and position in the 
Churen. 

12. Appropiate action taken in regard to the death of 
Bishop Vail, of Kansas. 

13. It was voted in both Houses to consider the report of 
the Liturgical Revision Committee. 

14. It was decided to issue thé$tandard Prayer Book be- 
fore the close of the year 1892. 

15. A Joint Committee was appointed to report to the 
next General Convention on the subject of a Provincial 
System. 

16. The canon relating to the consent of the General Con- 
vention to the election of bishops was slightly amended. 

17. Trustees of the General Theological Seminary were 
elected. 

18, The canon relating to Episcopal churches in foreiga 
countries was amended. 

19 The Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society was com- 
mended. 

20. The resignations of Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, and Bish- 
op Williams, of Jeddo, Japan, were accepted. 

21. A proposed new Hymnal reported by a Hymnal Com- 
mittee, was referred to a Commission to report to the 
next General Convention. 

22 A Church University Board of Regents, twelve in 
nuiber, was created. 

23. The question of proportionate representation was in- 
definitely postponed. 

24. The question of omitting the words “ Protestant 
Episcopal ”’ on the title-page of the Prayer Book was in- 
definitely postponed. 

25. [Tne scheme to raise a million dollars for missions, 
known as the Missionary Enrollment Fund, was declared 
defunct. 

26. The Commission on Christian Unity was re-appoiuted. 

27, The boundaries of the Missionary Jurisdictions of 
Northern and Western Texas were changed. 

28. A canon establishing an order of deaconesses was 
adopted. 

29. The work of the American Church Building Commis- 
sion was commended. 

80. George Bliss of New York was elected Treasurer of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 

31. The city of Baltimore was cho-en asthe meeting place 
of the next General Convention in 1892. 

82. Passage of complimentary resolutions thanking the 
Bishop of New York, the rector, wardens and vestry of 
St. George’s Churcb and the Postmaster ot the city of New 
York fr their courtesy and kindness, 

83. Vote of thanks to Dr. Dix, the President of the House 
of Deputies and to Bishop Doane, the Chairman of the Li- 
turgical Revision Committee. 

84. The General Convention adjourned sine die on Thurs- 
day, October 24th. 

35. The two Houses united in closing relizious service in 
St. George’s Church, on Thursday evening at which the 
Bishops’ Pastoral Letter was read. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 
II. CHANGES IN THE PRAYER BoOK NOW OPERATIVE. 


36. Authority is given to the clergy under certain cir- 
cumstances to use the Morning Prayer, the Litany and the 
Office of the Holy Communion separately. 

87. Toe Litany may be used in the evening under certain 
circumstances. 

88. Under certain circumstances the officiating clergy- 
man may make up a special service from the Prayer Book. 

89. The bishop of each diocese may authorize special ser- 
vices for special cccasions. 

40. Proper Psalms for a number of additional Gays have 
been appointed. 

41. Twenty, instead of ten, selections of Psalms have been 
provided. : 

42. Some discretion in the use of the lectionary is given to 
the clergy. 

43. The singing of a hymn or anthem before and after 
service is authorized. 

44. On certain occasions the minister may omit the ex- 
hortation, beginning, *‘ Dearly beloved brethren,” and the 
General Confession and the Lord’s Prayer in the Morning 
Prayer. 

45 Additional ‘opening sentences in the Morning and 
Evening Prayer are provided. 

46. The Gloria Patri may be omitted after each Psalter, 
provided it is said after the whole portion 

47. Certain prayers in the Morning Service may be 
omitred when the Holy Commupion is to be celebrated. 

48. The place where the special prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings are to come in is more clearly defined. 

49. Toe use of_.the so-cailed Nicene Creed was made ob- 
ligatory on Christmas Day, Easter Day, Ascension Day, 
Whitsunday, and Tnpity Sunday. or 

50. Additional offertory sentences were provided. 

51. The singing of a bymn or anthem during the offertory 
was authorized. 

52. A slizhtadd'tion was made to the Confirmation office. 

53. The selections of Psalms will be no lonwer printed in 
full in the Prayer Book, but indicated by numbers. 

54. Tne permissive use of two Psalms instead of the Can- 

icles of Morning and Evening Prayer was withdrawn. 





Ill. CHANGES IN THE PRAYER BOOK NOT OPERATIVE UNTIL 
RATIFIED BY THE NEXT GENERAL CONVENTION. 


55. That the word “Proper’’ be inserted before the word 
* Lessons” in the heading of the Tables of Lessons for Sun- 
days, for Holy days, and for the forty days of Lent; and 
and that “Tables of Proper Lessons” be inserted in the 
Table of Contents. 

56. That the Prayer for All Conditions of Men and the 
General Thanksgiving; wherever they occur, be printed 
with the bracketed clause and marginal note, as now pro- 
vided in Morning Prayer. 

57. That the word “‘ earthquake” be inserted in the fourth 
deprecation in the Litany. 

58. That the words ‘“‘Here endeth the Litany” be 
omitted. 

59. Prayers for Rogation-Sunday and the Rogation days. 

60. Prayer for Unity of God’» People. 

61. Prayer for Missions. 


62. Thanksgiving for a Child’s Recovery from Sickness. 

63. Thanksgiving for a Safe Return from Voyage or 
Tiavel, 

64. That the first Proper Psalm at Evening Prayer on 
Good Friday be the I xiv instead of the lxix. 

65. A Penitential Office for Ash Wednesday. 

66. That, after the rubric following the general title of 
the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels there be inserted: ‘‘ The 
Collect appointed for any Sunday or other Feast may be 
used at the Evening Service of the day before.”’ 

67. That the Gloria Patri be printed at the end of the 
Easter Anthems. 

68. Additional Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Christmas 
Day. 

69. Additional Cellect, Epistle, and Gospel for Easter Day. 

70. A Short Office of Prayer for sundry occasions, with 
prayers appended. 

71. Prayer for a person, or persons, on a journey. 

72. Thatin the Prayer of Consecration, instead of the 
words ‘‘that he may dwell in them and they in him,”’ there 
be substituted ‘‘that he may dwellin us and we in him.”’ 

Several other changes were proposed, which we need not 
here specify. 


+ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE Northern Presbyterian Church reports 753,148 
communicants, the Southern 161,742, and the Cumberland 
160.185. The three Churches have respectively 241, 68 and 
119 presbyteries. 


....There are 2,340 Catholic priests with 1,353,455 Catho- 
lic population in Englan@, and 329 priests with 338,643 
Catholic population in Scotland. Ireland has 3,254 priests 
and 3,792,357 Catholic population. 


....Bishop Williams, of the Protestant Episcopal mis- 
sion in Japan, has resigned because he thinks that the pres- 
ent marvelous condition of affairsin that Empire requires 
the services.of a younger and stronger man in the episco- 
pate. He bas not revisited the United States since be en- 
tered upon his work more than twenty years ago. 


....Dr. W.J. R. Taylor, formerly one of the Secretaries 
of the American Bible Society, and more recently pastor of 
the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., has 
been elected Corresponding Secretary of the American Sab- 
bath Union. It isunderstood that Dr. Taylor accepts the 
positiun and enters upon his office Nov. Ist. The Second 
National Sabbath Convention, under the auspices of the 
American Sabbath Union, will be held in New York City, 
December 10th and 11th. 


.. The services in connection with the Catholic Centen- 
nial Cel+bration will begin on Sunday, November 10th. 
They will be at the Cathedral, and tickets fur every seat in 
the building have already been issued. The ceremonies 
will begiu with a procession from the Cardinal’s residence: 


* The two Cardinals will march under a gold and crimson can- 
opy, and in the cathedral they will occupy thrones of red dam- 
ask and gold, The Archbishops and Bishops grill wear their 
richest robes, and the priests will be in white surplices. A hymn 
composed especially for the occasion will be sung by a choir of 
seviral hundred voices. Archbishop Williams, of Boston, will 
celebrate the Pontifical Mass, and the centennial sermon will be 
preached by Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia.” 


The Convention will be attended by 600 delegates. The 
ecclesiastical participants in the celebration proper will in- 
clude Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Taschereau, fifty Bisi- 
ops, a delegation from the Vatican, hundreds of priests and 
nearly a thousand Catholic societies. 


.... We have received the following from the Superintend- 
ent of the Census with the request thatit be published: 

* Dear Sir: Having determined to include Church statistics in 
the special inquiries to be made for the eleventh census, I wish 
to announce to you and, through you, to your readers, my desire 
and purpose to obtain the fullest and most accurate results pos- 
sible in this special department. I need not enlarge upon the 
value of such results to any who are in any wise interested in 
Church work and progress, and wish to know the numerical 
strength of the various religious denominations of the United 
States. 

“The inquiry will be broad enough in scope to embrace every 
religious body, of whatever name or creed, however few ormany 
its churches and members, and it will be conducted witb the ut- 
most fairness and impartiality. The information sought will be 
arranged under five heads: (|) Organizations or societies; (2) 
Church editices; (8) Seating capacity; (4) Value of church prop- 
erty; (5) Communicants. This is as much. in my judgment, as it 
will be wise to undertake in this direction for the eleventh cen- 
sus. 

*In order to prosecute this plan successfully and to make the 
results so thorough and accurate that they cannot be impeached 
the Government will have to count largely on the prompt and 
generous co-operation of those in each denomination who are in 
a position to furnish the information desired. This information 
cannot be gathered by the enumerators. They are already fully 
burdened: and the appropriations available for the census will 
not admit of the appointment of special enumerators for this 
work. It is necessary, therefore, to make Church statistics a 
special inquiry, and they must be gathered chiefly by schedules 





————— 
placed in the hands of some competent person in each of the 
minor ecclesiastical subdivisions of the various Churches, 

“The conauct of this special inquiry has been committea toa 
gentleman whose qualifications for the work will, I am sure, be 
instantly recognized. H.K. Carroll, LL.D., editor of Tug 
PENDENT, of New York, has consented to assume the duties of 
the position. Dr. Carroll is now engaged in preparing plang fop 
such a division of the territory of each denomination ag 
make it comparatively easy for those to whom his inquiries will 
be addressed to give a prompt and faithful response. I ask for, 
him, and I am sure you will heartily second me, such cheerfy) 
and generous assistance as he may require from officers of the 
denomination you represent. 

** Very respectfully, 
“ ROBERT P. PORTER, Superintendent of Census, 








Missions. 
SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


FROM PRUVOST J, BAHL, 
IN THE “* ALLGEMEINE MISSIONS ZETTSCHRIFT. 


ALTHO Sweden was later than Norway and Denmark ip 
entering into the modern missionary movement, it has the 
credit of having been the first Protestant country in which 
the thought of converting the heathen took root. Gustavug 
Vasa sent a minister to his heathen subjects in Lapland in 
1559. Sweden was interested in the heathen of its Ameri- 
can settiements, but without witnessing any conversions 
before George Eliot’s time. The earlier Moravian mission 
aries included some Swedes; Kiernander went to India in 
the service of a Danish society in 1740; and the Swedish So- 
ciety Pro Fide et Christianismo contributed to the Danigh- 
Halle Society. Interest in missions was excited during the 
Napoleonic wars by missionaries, excluded from other 
routes, traveling through Sweden on the way to their 
fields. The first missionary journal was started in 1818, 
when contributions were also invited for various foreign 
societies. 

The Swedish Missionary Society was founded in 1835~ 
largely, it seems, under theinfluence of Pastor Scott, of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society—to spread tae Protestant 
faith among the heathen, and absorbed as an auxiliary the 
Swedish Missionary Society of Gotenburzg, which had been 
founded in 1828. The missionary field of labor of the go- 
ciety was among the Laplanders, but it was also able to 
aid the Wesleyan schools in the Island of St. Bartholo- 
mews, and to contribute to the support of a Swedish Mis- 
sionary in the service of the Basle Society io India. It 
formed a union in 1855 with the Missionary Society of Lund, 
which had led a checkered existence since 1845. The en- 
tire fund of 66,000 marks belonging tothe Lund Society, 
was turned over to the Swedish Society on condition that 
half of the sum should be returned to the former whenever 
it should resume an independent existence. A mission 
school was founded in Stockholm in 1856, which was after- 
ward removed to Upsala and eventually became a private 
school under the care of Dr. Fjellstect. From trainiog 
catechists to teach in Lapland and preparing candidates for 
entrance into missionary institutes abroad, its work grad- 
ually embraced the education of ministers who settled in 
Sweden and America. The Swedish Missionary Society, in 
addition to its work in Lapland, began a mission in [ndia 
and contributed to some societies abroad; but its receipts 
fell off and its surplus steadily shrank. An effort to co op- 
erate with the Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen failed. 
The Swedish Church having determined to engage as such 
in Missionary eaterprise, the society gave over its East 
Indian Mission to it, surrendered its collected funds, and 
limited itself to its work in Lapland. Since 1862 its entire re- 
sources have been devoted to the maintenance of schools and 
children’s homes in Lapland, and to the payment to the 
Church Society of the interest on the funds intrusted to its 
care. Its receipts for 1887 were 23.636 marks. 

The Evangeliska Fosterlandsstiftelsen, founded in 1856, 
determined in 1861 to begin a heathen mission. The 
Jénké6ping Union for Domestic and Foreign Missions, then 
just organized, became its auxiliary. A mission school 
was established at Stockholm in 1863. Its first prepared 
pupils were sent to East Africa, to begin a mission in 
Abyssinia. This mission has suffered greatly from frequent 
wars and special hostilities, and disaster has often come 
upon its stations. Native evangelists sent to the Galla 
country in 1877 started aschool at Godjam; this was re- 
moved in 1879 to the Province of Angomedi; the mission- 
aries were driven from their stations by the priests. but re- 
mained in the country, laboring at Jimma. Missionary 
tours were made in the interior without substantial results; 
and many participants in the work have died. 

Missionaries were sent to the Gonds in India in 1877. The 
Scottish Free Church station at Chindwara, which also in- 
cludes Hindus, was assumed in 1885. There were in this 
mission at the end of 1887, 10 foreign missionaries, 2 
women, 10 native helpers, 50 native Christians, 21 of whom 
were communicants, and 409 pupils. The total expenditure 
of the Society in 1886 for foreign missions was 91,069 marks. 

The Women’s Society, of Stockholm, for aiding the 
spread of the Gospel among the women of China, was or 
ganized in 1883, and had in 1887 an income of 3,751 marks, 
with 41 cnildren in China, 38 of whom were members of & 
schoo! in Hong Kong. ; 

The Fiinfbreverein for the support of missions in Lap- 
land, founded in 1864, co-operates with the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society, but keeps separate accounts. Its receipts 

bave declined from 14,110 marks in 1865 to 4,107 marks 2 
1887. About half of its income is expended upon the or 
phanages of the Swedish Missionary Society. 


The official Synod of the Swedish Church determined in 


1868 to constitute missionary work one of its general con- 
cerns, and asked the government for the appointment of & 
committee to take it in hand. It was intended to bring all 
the free societies under the official organization of the 
Church, to whose comparative inactivity the zeal of the 
Fosterlandsstiftelsen especially was a constant rebuke. A 
directory was appointed, with the Archbiskop at its head, 
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od god a yearly missionary festival in encouragement of col- 


ns was instituted. Of the existing societies only the 

allied itself with this directory. It continued the 

h Mission in India, and undertook a mission in 

Natal. It received, in 1887, 52,062 marks, and had in Natal 

missionaries (including one native and two women) 

and twenty-eight native Christians, of whom thirteen were 
upicants. 

The Fosterlandsstiftelsen refusing to accede to a demand 
made by the partisans of the ‘“ Waldenstrém’’ movement 
that it should not insist upon its missionaries being of the 
Lutheran faith, the Swedish Mission Band was formed on 
an undenominational basis, in 187 Its purpose was ‘to 
unite the Caristian Missionary Soieties or congregations of 
the country into a common activity, for domestic as well 
gs foreign missions.’”’ Each society was entitled to repre- 
sentation in the annual meeting, which had the appoint- 
ment of a directory of seven members. In addition toa 
domestic work it bas two missionaries laboringin the Congo 
country in harmony with the American Baptist and the 
Livingstone missions, and had in 1887 fifty members and 
seventy-seven pupils. Two missionaries have been sent to 
thestations Unakalit and Nakutit, in Alaska; one is la- 
boring among the Jews in Algeria, and one is preaching to 
the Swedes at Bjeloretsk, in the Ural, where he is prepar- 
jngto work among the Bashkirs. The Bund’s entire ex- 
penditares for 1877 were about 53,000 marks, The rapidity 
ofits growth at home is indicated by the fact that while 
it had 111 auxiliaries in 1881, 303 local societies were repre- 
gentediu the annual meeting of 1877, and 116 others had 
been added before vhe report for that year was published. 

The Jéaki ping Society for domestic'and foreign missions 
began co-operating with foreign societies about 1860. Since 
1963 it has supported one of the Free Church of Scotland 
schuols in the Lebanon. In 1887, it sent a missionary to 
China, whom it supports in the service of the China In- 
land Mi-sion. In 1887-88 it collected 8,064 marks for heathen 
missions. 

Asociety of Friends of Missions to Laplanders, founded 
in 1880, supports a school at Lannavara, and returned an 
income, ia 1886, of 10,564 marks. 

Tune East Scotland Ansgari Society sent a missionary to 
the Galla couutry, who labored on the Dana River. Its 
income, in 1886, was 4,400 marks. 

The Swedish Woman’s Mission for North Africa, with 
an income of 2,575 marks, has sent three agents to work in 
convection with the English Kabsle Mission, among Jew- 
ish and Arabian women. 

The Swedish Mission in China, founded in 1887, with 
receipts of 3,293 marks, supports three missionaries, work- 
ing in harmony with the China Iuland Mission. 

Committees at Upsala, Stockholm and Gotenburg col- 
lected in 1886-’87 7,717 marks in aid of Swedish missiona- 
ries in the Santal Mission. Swedish missionaries are rep- 
resented in the service of the American Lutheran General 
Council, the Livingstone Inland Mission and the China 
Inland Mission. Contributions have been made in Sweden, 
amounting, according to the last returns, to 6,171 marks 
forthe Syriau Orphan House in Jerusalem ; 5,254 marks for 
the Moravian missions; 4,352 marks for the American 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, and about 2,000 
marks for the American Baptist missions in Burmah. Al- 
together, 51 Swedish missionaries, of whom 16 are ordained, 
iSare women and 31 are native helpers, are laboring in 
various fields; and the contibutions of the ceuntry to mis- 
sions foot up to 233,664 marks. 

A proposition was made, but not ‘carried, in the Danish 
Missionary Society in 1845, for the formation of a general 
Scandinavian Missionary Society. It was renewed in the 
Lund Society in 1863, and a Scandinavian Missionary Con- 
fereuce was held near the end of that year in Malmé, with- 
out any result of consequence. A second Conference was 
held at Gotenburg in 1886, in which Finland was repre- 
sented. At this Conference comity rather than union was 
discussed. A third Conference was to meet at Christiania, 
Norway, in Juiy, 1889. 





B.blicat Reseach. 
THE TEXT OF SECOND TIMOTHY. 


Wird the single exception of the Fourth Gospel, none of 
the New Testament writings have proved to be so inviting 
a field for negative critics as the Pastoral Epistles. In- 
deed, with the single exception of Weiss, of Berlin, nene of 
the critical investigators, in Gerraany at least, accept the 
Pauline origin of these letters. From the days of Schleier- 
Macher, who first agitated the question of their non- 
authenticity, a staple argument fortheir rejection has been 
the want of a logical connection of thought, which con- 
trasts rather significantly with the well-known dialectic 
Methods of Paul. 

There can be no question about it that this problem of 
logical order of thought isa real one. It is not one manu- 
faectured by the critics. A solution is therefore a critical 
desideratum. Among the attempts made in this direction 
Rone is more unique and at least worth careful considera- 
tion than that proposed in the recent commentary of Pro- 
fessor Kaoke, of Gittingen. He preaches and practices the 
Principles of biblical literary criticism as these are accepted 
by the critical school. And yet he maintains the Pauline 
authorship of these epistles. He does so, however, by at- 
temp:inga re-arrapgement of the text (for the present of II 

Mothy, as the commeutary on the other two Pastoral 
Epistles has not yet appeared) in such a way as to do away 
With leading arguments against their authenticity, and 
Testore the connection of thought in such a shape as he 
Souerives the letter to have left the hands of St. Paul. In 
this Way he makes us? of the privilege of textual criticism 
to do what Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Wescott and Hort 
ould not do from their standpoint, namely, to go behind 
the evidences of the manuscripts and, on the basis of inter- 
nal evidences only, restore the order and arrangement of 
t as these are thought to have existed before any of 








our manuscripts were written. His problem and method 
are thus allied to those recently adopted for old Testament 
textual criticism by Lagarde, Weilhausen, Cornill and 
others. 

He first examines the cruz in ch. 2, 19-21, and offers a very 
plausible solution by the removal of verse 20. He regards 
this as having been originally to all intents and purposes, 
equivalent to a marginal or foot-note explanation, which 
later scribes inserted into the text. Undoubtedly connect- 
ting v. 21 with v. 19 does re-establish the connection of 
thought. Knoke accordingly prints v. 20 as a foot-note in 
his new arrangement of the text. 

More difficult is the section ch. i, 13-ii, 2, which is gener- 
ally acknowledged to interrupt the flow of ideas. Knoke’s 
changes as follows: 13 (from.év vicrec on) is added to ch. i, 
6, and the verse thus lengthened is continued by v. 14. Ch. 
ii, 1, immediately follows ii, 13, and is in turn followed by 
i, 13a and ii, 2, after which are v. 14 sgqg. in regular 
order. Ch. iii remainsintact. Inthe fourth chapter, be- 
tween v. 13 and 14 are inserted ch. i, 15-18, and this com- 
pletes the arrangement. 

For this new order the author does not pretend to have 
any other than internal evidences. He thinks, however, 
that the origin of these false insertions can be explained 
from the manner and ways of ancient writings. His argu- 
ment is peculiar. From Gal. vi, 11 he concludes that Paul 
was a poor penman, but in the nature of the case himself 
wrote this letter and did not employ ascribe. In revising 
he doubtless made corrections, changes and additious, 
which he made either on the manuscript itself or on a 
separate slip, the latter being the more plausible theory. 
The copyist, however, failed to understand just where 
these additions, etc., were to be made in the text, and as a 
result inserted them at wrong places. The author’s con- 
clusions were much more satisfactory than his method of 
explaining their origia. 








Che Sunday-Schoo). 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 10th. 
DAVID’S GRIEF FOR ABSALOM.—II Sam. xvi, 18-33. 


Nores.—‘‘ The pillar, which is in the king’s dale.’’-- 
This monament, which Absalom fondly hoped would cover 
his bones aud commemorate his greatness, became his ceno- 
taph. This “ king’s dale” was some broad open valley in 
an unknown direction from Jerusalem, probably not over 
five miles away. “Thave no son,’’—Those mentioned 
in chapter xiv, 27, must have died in infancy. “Unto 
this day.’’—The modern traveler, according to Dr. Robin- 
son, may still see people throwing stones at what is called 
the tomb of Absalom. “ Zvdok.”’—High priest and 
loyal friend to David. “ Cushite.”’—The black slave, 
who might easily take the brunt of David’s grief or anger. 
** David sat between the two gates.’’°—This was a 
court within the wall protected by the outer and inner 
gate. ** Roof of the gate.’”,—There generally was a 
tower topping the gate for the sake of watch and defense. 
“* Like the running of Ahimaaz.”—He was evidently 
a well-known runner. This method of carrying news was 
alltbey had. Runners often could make 125 miles a day, 
traveling even faster than a horse. 

Instruction.—Absalom must have taken great pride in 
this monument that reared itself up to Heaven, a mighty 
carven hand. It was to him aseal of imperishable fame. 
The name of the disobedient son will never be forgotten 
but his pillar has long since been ground into oblivion. 
The monument was not the right sort. Noone can hide a 
wicked life under an imposing mass of stone. ‘The experi- 
ment is tried to-day. It is too common a thing to execrate 
the man and bow down to his influence or his gold at the 
same time. One can buy the favor of the fickle public by 
founding asylums out of stolen -moneys, but no compro 
mise can be made between God and conscience. The mod- 
ern Absalom may conspire against justice and right, but 
God ani time, two silent and inexorable arbiters of right, 
will weigh his works and his soul, and store them where 
they belong. : 

There are two kinds of monuments that are of the right 
sort. The first is imperishable and requires no architect 
or mason but ourselves. We mean a holy character. We 
do not mean mere uprightness and honor, but as much as 
this. and with it a force that transmutes every act, every 
thought, every speech into spiritual significance. A 
man whose lifeis a reflected image of Christ becomes a 
pillar of strength on which thousands may lean. So great 
will be such a one’s power that he will not feel the weight 
of the many but only the few who personally infringe upon 
him. 

The sccond monument requires self-sacrifice. It is not 
only a spiritual but a physical gift. It too often happens 
that people put their generosity in their wills for others to 
execute, rather than take the trouble or undergo the sacri- 
fice of doingit themselve:. That is to a great extent selfish 
and not infrequently nullifies the object of the benevolence. 
It a man wants to found a scholarship or a hospital, or put 
a few thousands into a missionary enterprise, let him do it 
now aod not wait until his last testament is probated. 
Stocks may fall, property may be destroyed and a wise and 
lazy purpose may be ultimately cheated. Itis better by far 
to superintend personally during one’s lifetime the monu- 
ment he would otherwise leave distracted heirs to rear. 
Generosity and character will be doubled by such ante- 
mortem measures. 

Absalom was dead. His life was a failure. He imperiled 
his soal. True success ought to be the ambition of a life. 
The failure to attain it is the saddest of spectacles. The 
whole character, made constant by prayer and good works, 
lends lasting dignity to life, whether the owner is rich or 
poor, handsome or uyly, a success or a failure in the world’s 
esteem. 

Tnere are some who seem to gloat over bad news as 
a buzzard over carrion. It is generally better to let some 
other person inflict the pain. But, if necessary, let it be 


























done with a touch so fine, with a sympathy so loving that 
the hand that wounds instinctively stays to comfort. 

“ Heisa good man and cometh with good tidings”’ is 
what every one shuuld say of us. The motto fitly interprets 
the character of Christ. Let it be true of us that we try to 
be good rather than brilliant; good rather than distin- 
guished or talked about, good rather than honored or rich, 
For goodness carries the good tidings with it and is a 
quality one takes easily beyond the grave. 

“Is the young man safe ?”’ is another question pregnant 
with meaning. Safety does not merely consist of freedom 
from physical danger but from moral pitfalls. A casual 
drink with an acquaintance; an oath; an obscene story; an 
undetected shortage in accounts; these are worse accidents 
than a fall from a building or the small-pox. Safety con- 
sists in being on the Lord's side; not on a non-capsizable 
yacht. Safety is salvation. People seek absolute safety. 
It is only found in the study and imitation of Christ. 

So David mourned for his son and forgot to rejoice at the 
failure of the rebellion. Howinsi¢nificantthe world seems 
when the son or daughter is dead. What griefis more 
hopeless than a separation from one’s sinful heir, that may 
be eternal. But God is more merciful than man. We 
know there is a Hell and a Heaven. The mystery is who 
goes where. Let nonethink he solves the problem of whic 
Christ refused the key. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARRETT, A. J., D.D., Rochester, N. Y., died Oct 20th, aged 57. 
BELDON, Joserpn, Bordentown, N. J., died recently, aged 78. 
DUNN, A. T.. D.D., Portland, Me., resigns. 
HARDING, E. N., Bayonne, N. J., resigns. 
JAMES, J. 8., Hartford, Conn., called to Germantown, Penn. 
KERFORT, F. H., Midway, Ky., resigns. 
KINCAID, W. M., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
MONROE, W. Y.. Franklin, Ind., died recently, aged 65. 
POOL, W. A., Lenoir, accepts cal! to Statesville, N. C. 
SMITH, J. D., Oil City, Penn., resigns. 
STOWELL, A.8., Derry Depot, N, H., called to Montville, Conn. 
THAMES, T. B., Chicago, 111., called to Danville, Va. 
TRIBBLE, H. W., Jackson, Tenn., called to Culpepper, Va. 
VAN KIRKE, R. W., Fall River, Mass., accepts call to Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALDWIN, F. W., Chelsea, Mass., called to East Orange, N. J. 
BLOSE, DANIEL A., La Harpe, II1., accepts cali to Beardstown. 
BURR, Horace M., Hennepin, I1I., resigns. 

DEAN, Amos N., Cambridge, Neb., accepis call to Talmage 
DILLEY, Samvuet, Foid City, Kan., resigns. 

EVANS, Louis D., No. Boothbay, accepts call to Camden, Me. 
GAMMELL, S. D., Wellington, O., resigns. 

GRANGER, JOHN L., Canton, So. Dak., resigns. 


HANNA, C. W., Niantic, accepts call to So. Canaan and Fulls 
Village, Conn. 


HOWELLS, Epmunp D., Adin, Cal., resigns. 

KELLEY, FREDERICK I., Medford, called to Harwich, Mass. 
MARVIN, A. P., Lancaster, Mass., died recently. 
McHENRY, Geo. F., Burwell, accepts call to Syracuse, Neb. 


MERRILL, James G., St. Louis, Mo., called to Second ch., Port- 
land, Me. 


PARRISH, Geo. R., Harvard, Neb., resigns. 
RICE, Wm. C., Zumbrota, Minn., resigns. 
SANDERSON, Joun P., Springfield, Mo., resigns. 
UPSON, Cuaas. E. (Pres.), Kankakee, I!!., called to Milford, Conn. 
WEST, Lester L., accepts call to Winona, Minn. 
WOOLMAN, W.M., Farnam, Neb., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARCHIBALD, W. E., inst. Oct. 15th, Second ch., Tokeka, Kan 
BEGINGER, E. W., Anchorage, Ky, resigns. 
BITZER, G. L., inst. October 29th, Gracey, Ky. 
CLEVELAND, G. H., Northport, L. 1,, resigns. 
DE HERK,C., died October 20th, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
FRISBEE, F. V., Bellport, accepts call to Southampton, L. 1. 
HARVEY, J. E,, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


JAGGER, 8. H., Marlborough, died October I7th, at Newburg, N 
Y., aged 74. 


KLOSK{I, O. R. W., accepts call to Cocheton, N. Y. 


Lae, J.L., inst. October 23d, Wharton St. ch., Philadelphia 
enn. 


McKENNEY, G. W., Manchester and Bancroft, Dak., resigns. 
McJUNKIN, J. M., Oakdale, called to Panesburg, Penn. 
McCAHAN, J. M., Mellette, No. and So. Gair, Dai., resigns. 
McGEE, B. F. Camden, N. J., called to Huntington, Penn, 
McDUCKWALL, J., Petersburg, W. Va , resigns. 

PLATTER, D. E., Canton, O., resigns. 

PRIEST, J. A., Price Hill, O., resigns. 


men BOROUGH, H. G., George’s Creek, accepts call to Montours 
enn. 


SHARP, J. J., called to Oil City, Penn. 

TODD, J. E., McCormick Sem., called to Dysart, Ta. 
THOMPSON, O. S., Mattoon, Iil., accepts call to Columbia, Mo. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADAMS, H. A,, New York, called to Bu Talo, N. Y. 
BOLD, J. H., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to Johnstown, Penn. 
CARLIN, R.8., Tacoma, W. T., accepts call to Bloo nfleld, N. J. 


CLEVELAND, E. H., Seymour, accepts call to Al: Saints’ ch. 
New Haven, Conn. 


JOHNSON, EpwItn, Austin, Minn.. accepts call as Ass’ » 
Paul’s ch., Boston, Mass. 7 spenices 


McCLEARY, J. W., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 


REED, J. SANDERs, Old Trinity ch., Newark, N. J., resigned Oc- 
tober 26th. 4 sit — se 


ROBERT, W. J., Newark, N. J., resigns. 


WATTS, W. H., Stevens Point, Wis., accepts call to Cal ‘ 
Columbia, Mo. P alvary ch., 


— D. W., St. Simon's Island, accepts call to Brunswick 
a. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CUTTER, J. 8., Univ., accepts call to Melrose, Mass. 

KEY, W.S., Unit., inst. October 2ist, East Weymouth, Mass. 
LavEA, A. M., Luth., Oakland, Cal., called to Bloomington 


NICHOLAS, Wa. I., Unit., Littleton, Mass., called to Spring 
Garden So., Philadelphia, Penn. 


NAST, C. P., Univ., Beilevilie, U., accepts call to Conneautville 
and Linesville, Penn. 


PHELPS, P., Reformed, inst. October 23d, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 
RYGH, G. P., Luth., Portland, Me., accepts call to Wittenberg, 
is. 


TERNBERG, E., Lutb., Edensburg, Neb., resigns. 


TATLOm W. J. R., D.D., Reformed (Dutch), Newark, N. J., re- 
signs. 


WEBER, J. H., Luth., inst. October 39th, Sunbury, Penn. 





VINCENT, Georae C., D.D., United Pres , died October 
Allegheny, Penn., aged 77. P _ 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





VITTORIA COLONNA’S LETTERS.* 





One of the most remarkable character- 
istics, tho commonly less insisted upon, 
of that wonderful blossoming of civiliza- 
tion which is the Renaissance, consists 
in this, that the new and admirable cul- 
ture was shared by women in no smaller 
degree than by men. No age can boast 
of so many women illustrious for their 
large and deep culture, as well as glorious 
for the influence they exerted even on the 
greatest men of theirtime. It is enough 
to mention the great women of the D’Este 
family, to whose talent and learning the 
most famous poets and the most distin- 
guished artists bowed in admiration. 
None of them, however, was entirely the 
peer of one who seemed to join the rarest 
gifts of heart and mind with the most 
exquisite physical beauty; all of them ap- 
pear in some way deficient when com- 
pared to Vittoria Colonna. The events of 
this great woman’s life are too well known 
to all cultivated persons to make it nec- 
essary to insist on them at length. Born 
in 1490, of one of the most illustrious 
families, married in her seventeenth year 
to the greatest captain of that time, a 
widow at thirty-five, beautiful, learned, a 
poetess of great worth, admired by the 
greatest men and, a remarkable thing, by 
the most distinguished women of her age, 
to all of these she joined another gift, 
which was rare even with the most illus- 
trious of her contemporaries, she felt a 
living and deep interest for everything 
noble and great around her, for all the 
reforms which promised to improve the 
spiritual life of her country and of the 
Church. Thoshe loved her husband with 
hee whole soul, she never hesitated to 
check her own grief and to exhort him to 
leave bis home for the battle-field when 
the prestige of his name and his duty re- 
quired him to go. Living through a very 
sad age for the Church and Italy, when 
Italian liberties were agonizing, choked 
by civil strifes,and when, in the very 
bosom of the Church, there rose move- 
ments and dissensions which lacerated 
the consciences of all good men, Vittoria 
Colonna never followed the cowardly ex- 
ample of too many humanists in holding 
herself aloof from all the troubles of 
the time as if they did not concern 
her, nor d‘d she believe that those ardu- 
ous probleins were too great a care for her 
woman’s mind. On the contrary, with 
loving wisdon sbe tried to calm the dis- 
cords threatening the lif» of her country, 
and, together witii the wost pious minds 
of her day, she sought for some remedy 
to the great evils under which the Church 
was laboring. Having been left a widow 
in the full bloom of her womanhood, 
always faithful to her husband’s memory, 
disinclined from the things of this life, 
from 1525 to 1547 she lived a life of in- 
ward recollection, all intent on her spirit 
ual improvement, eagerly watching for 
the dawn of the day which isall light and 
knows no end. Still always a woman 
an a gentlewoman, she did not allow her 
religious fervor to entangle her in any of 
those theological, controversial subtleties 
which were so common in her day, and 
are, £0 to say, the sophistic of faith; nor 
did she believe that the worship of the 
eternal truthis repugnant to the love of 
things gentle and beautiful. We must 
not wonder, therefore, if all that was no- 
blest and loftiest in artistic, political and 
religious life, bowed to her and sought 
her friendship and company. Charles V 
wrote her with unaccustomed deference: 
Pope Clemens VII and Pope Paul III ad- 
dressed her letters full of admiring terms 
and, a curious coincidence, both used the 
phrase: ‘* Muliebrem supergressam sexum. 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo showed, not only 
by letters, but also by poems, his admira- 
tion for the great woman. One of his son- 
nets to her begins with this quatrain: 





*Carteggio di Vittoria Colonna. Svo, xxxti, 201. To- 
rino: E. Loescher, 1569. 


only glory of her age”: 








“* Alta colonna e ferma alle tempeste 
Del ciel turbato, a cui chiaro onor fanno 
Leggiadre membra avvolte in nero panno, 
A pensier santo e ragionar celeste,” 
which contains the most emphatic praise 
of her beauty, wisdom and purity. An- 
other sonnet utters in different words the 
same enthusiastic admiration: 
“ Carae sovran dell’eta nostra onore, 
Donna, dogni virtude intero esempiv, 
Nel cui bel petto come in sacro tempio 
Arde la fiamma del pudico amore.” 
One of her illustrious contemporaries, the 
po2tess Veronica Gambara, calls her ‘‘ the 


’ 


*O della nostra etade unica gloria.” 


But far m ore important for us is the ad. 
miration she awoke in the mind of the 
greatest of artists. It is known to every- 
body what feelings Michael Angelo enter- 
tained toward her. Michael Angelo was 
sixty years old when he became intimate- 
ly acquainted with Vittoria Colonna, and 
he felt himself drawn to her by a pro- 
found and irresistible sympathy. ‘‘ As the 
first model,” he says in one of his son- 
nets, ‘‘ is an imperfect, unfinished thing, 
‘in humble material,’ to become ‘more 
perfect in hard marble,’ thus I myself 
was at first only a model, a rough sketch 
of myself, ‘to grow a more perfect work 
out of your hands, a noble and worthy 
woman,’” 

She must indeed have been an excep- 
tional woman to receive such praises and 
to exert such an influence. Our expec- 
tations are confirmed, as far as her pby- 
sique is concerned, by her portrait in the 
Colonna Gallery in Rome, which exhibits 
a superb womanly bust and a magnificent 
head, breathing grace, dignity and divine 
beauty. As to the gifts of her mind, even 
if all the testimonies of her contempora- 
ries were missing, we find ample docu- 
ments in her poems, especially in the 
sacred and moral ones. Vittoria’s poems 
are not so popular, not even in Italy, as 
they deserve to be. Our literature, so 
rich in poetry, has only few poems as 
simple, straightforward, welling up di- 
rectly from the poet’s soul as these. Her 
Rime belong to the same class, tho one 
step lower, to which Dante’s and Leo- 
pardi’s poems belong; in other words, 
they.are a true, sincere, earnest poetry, 
where not only the utterances of the poet 
do not clash with the life and the thoughts 
of the man, but they are so perfectly cast 
together that it is impossible even to im- 
agine one apart from the other. Whata 
natural, “asy and at the same time pellu- 
cid clothing of the idea in Vittoria Co- 
lonn1’s verses! 

** Beata Palma che le voglie ha schive 
De! mondo e del uo vil breve soggiorno!” 
(Happy the soul whois disinclined from 
the world and this low, brief sojourn!) 
Another sonnet begins so sweetly: 
“* Di gioia in gioia, d’una inaltra schiera 
Di dolci ¢ betli penser Vamor superno 
Me’ quida fuor del freddo arido verns 
A la sua verde ae calda primavera.” 
(From joy to joy, from one to another 
line of sweet and noble thoughts, the Di- 
vine Love leads me out of this cold, dry 
winter to his verdant and warm spring.) 

Without quoting any further, as the 
brief space forbids, it is easy to under- 
stand that everything concerning such a 
woman, must be highly interesting to all 
cultured people. The readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT will, therefore, not fail to ap- 
preciate a new and remarkable publica- 
tion about our famous Marchioness, Pro- 
fessors Ermanno Ferrero and Giuseppe 
Miller, of Turin, who already had done 
good work translating into Italian the ex- 
cellent study of Alfred Renmont, have 
now published all the letters of Vittoria 
Celonna they could get hold of. Itisa nice 
volume containing 185 letters, edited with 
remarkable accuracy. Unluckily this 
epistolary does not add anything very im- 
portant to what is already known about 
the Marchioness of Pescara. However, 
it shows us,so to say, at its practical 
working, her noble soul taking a hving 
interest in all that in her day was worthy 
of meditation. The only fault one might 
find with these letters is that she has 
yielded too much to the artificial style 

which was just beginning to grow fash- 
ionable. Aside from this, her letters, 
from beginning to end, testify to her zeal 





for justice and reformation, as well as to 
the fervor of her spiritual life. 

The reader naturally turns to her cor- 
respondence with Michael Angelo, all the 
more hopeful after reading what the 
great artist himself wrote to his nephew 
Léonardo: ‘‘I have, besides, many letters 
she wrote me from Orvieto and Viterbo.” 
Unluckily those “‘ many letters” are lost; 
there remain only five of them. In one 
of them she thanks him for a crucifix he 
had painted for her, and writes: 


‘“‘Unico maestro Michelangelo et mio 
singularissimo amico. I have received 
yours and have seen the crucifix, which un- 
doubtedly has crucified (killed) in my mind 
whatsoever other pictures I have seen; nor 
can one see a better made, a more living, 
more finished image and certainly I should 
never be able to explain how exquisitely 
and wonderfully it is executed. ... I 
have examined it well under light and with 
a glass, and I never saw a more perfect 
thing.”’ 

Next she praises a painting of his, proba- 
bly the deposition from the cross: 


‘“‘T have had a very strong trust in God 
that he would give you a supernatural 
grace te paint this Christ; then I saw it to 
be so wonderful as to exceed all my expecta- 
tions; then taking courage from your own 
miracles, I longed for that which now I see 
yuu have marvelously fulfilled, namely, 
that it is perfect in every way so that one 
could not wish for anything more, nor even 
wish forsomuch. ... In the mean time 
I do not see of what use I can be to you ex- 
cept by praying this sweet Christ, so well 
and perfectly painted by you, and begging 
you to command me as entirely and abso- 
lutely yours.”’ 


Another letter, which very likely be- 
longs to her last years, alludes to the 
new religious fervor which Michael An- 
gelo was displaying probably under her 
own influence: 


“The fame which your work gives you, 
is so great that perhaps you should never 
have believed that it could diein any way, 
if that divine light had not come into your 
heart, which shows us that earthly glory, 
be it ever so long, must yet die.”’ 


One of these letters bears this address: 


“To my more than magnificent and more 
than very dear M. Michel Agnelo Buonar- 
roti.”’ 

We have there only a few fragments 
from which we cana hardly gather a pale 
idea of an intercourse which was as sweet 
as it was lofty and pure. 


‘Particularly, we read in Ascanio Con- 
divi, the pupil and first biographer of 
Michael Angelo, he loved the Marchioness 
of Pescara, with whose divine soul he was 
in love; and he was loved by her past ex- 
pression (svisceratemente). He has many 
letters from her, full of a pure and sweetest 
love, such as they would come out of her 
heart: and he addressed her many sonnets 
full of talent and a sweet desire. Many a 
time she left Virterbo and other places 
where she was spending the summer, and 
come to Rome for no other reason except to 
see Michael Angelo.”’ 
see Michael Angelo.” A lofty, one would 
like to say a divine attachment of which 
alas! little more is left us but the bare 
memory. 

The volume ends with a learned appen- 
dix by Domenico Tordi, from which the 
sad conclusion is to be drawn that we 
must give up all hope of ever fin ling the 
tomb of this truly great woman. 

> 


NEW GREEK AND LATIN TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


THE demand for Greek and Latin text- 
books, as shown by the rapidity with which 
new works and new editions appear, indi- 
cates that this line of study is, to say the 
least, holding its own in the very vigorous 
competition for the attention of students, 
which is now made by the numerous 
branches of learning. 

During this year Ginn & Co. have issued 
three additional volumes in the ‘College 
Series of Greek Authors.’’ These are uni 
form in appearance and arrangement with 
the others of the series. The notes are in 
the most convenient place—on the same 
page as the text—and a separate copy of the 
text only accompanies each volume. This 
arrangement meets the objection of those 
who do not want to have the notes too near 
the pupils’ reach in the class-room. They 
can allow the text edition alone to be used 
in the recitation. Most teachers will be 
only too glad to have students use the notes 











provided for them. Any instructor 
thinks his duty ended if he has found out 
that his students know the points made ia 
the notes, se:s a very small measure for hig 
responsibility. 

Professor Perrin, of Adelbert College, hag 
adapted to the needs of American st 
Ameis’s edition of the first four books of the 
Odyssey, by translating the notes and mak. 
ing additions of his own. The four books 
here given have a distinct unity of theme 
(they form the so-called Telemachy), and 
can very properly be put in one volume 
apart from the rest. It does not always 
happen that grouping according to the tra- 
ditional numbering is so free from 9 
tion. Teachers will find Appendix I help. 
ful. It has been added by the American 
editor, and containsa selected bibliography, 

Scholars have long known the excellent 
edition of Plato’s Protagoras, by Profes- 
sor Sauppe, of Géttingen, and those es- 
pecially who have used itasa text-book in 
college classes will be glad to have an Eng. 
lish translation of his introduction anq 
notes. This is now furnished by Principal 
James A. Towle, of the Robbins School, 
Norfolk. The Protagoras is an admira- 
ble dialog for class reading. The vivid de 
scription of the company, the natural bear- 
ing of the actors, the quiet humor of So¢- 
rates and the self-conscious dignity of Pro. 
tagoras, keep up an undiminished interest 
from beginning to end. As the train of 
thought is less difficult to follow than in 
many of the dialogs, it is especially good ag 
an introduction to further reading in Plato, 
Much interest attaches to the note at Pp. 
318 c., which gave the incentive to the dis- 
covery, by Professor Fick, of the Indo- 
European system of forming proper names, 

The third of these volumes, Luripides 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, edited by 
Isaac Flagg, differs not only from theother 
two just mentioned, but from all the rest 
of the seriesin this important point. It ig 
not “based upon” the work of any other 
editor. It is very much more than a school 
book, and contains plenty of evidence of 
large and accurate scholarship. Professor 
Flagg’s previous work has taught us to ex- 
pect this, and the present volume is not 
disappointing. An introduction of fifty 
pages treats the legend and its growth; the 
plot and scenic adjustment; the artistic 
structure, and the meters. This mere enu- 
meration of the topics discussed gives no 
adeauate idea of the value of the editor's 
work onthem. This is very fresh and sug- 
gestive. Aristotle’s Poetics are quoted 
liberally in describing the scenic construe- 
tion of the play, and a student could hardly 
take a better way of getting an introduc 
tory acquaintance with the great Greek 
analysis of a Greek play than is here given, 
The editor’s good judgment is shown ina 
number of places, as, for example, in the 
discussion of the legendary and mythical 
elements of the story. See also the deli- 
cious humor in this note on page 15: 
“Venturing further into this labyrinth of 
zetiology, Agamemnon himself, the ‘red 
slayer’ who thought he slew, vanishes in a 
sun-myth—the inevitable Minotaur of myth- 
ological research.”’ 

The strong point in the notes is the clear- 
ly shown fine feeling for literary form. The 
explanations given are concise, and the 
illustrations from other authors very appo- 
site. The book is one of a very few worthy 
to be named in connection with Professor 
Gildersleeve’s ‘‘ Pindar,”’ as a credit to our 
scholarship in Greek art and literature. The 
same publishers sent out last year The 
Satires and Epistles of Horace,by Profes 
sor Greenough of Harvard University, who 
says in his preface: “The notes are intended 
notso much to aid the student in the study 
of the Latin language as in the stady of 
Horace—what he meant, how he felt and 
what prompted him to writeas he did. The 
editor is persuaded that college students 
sufficiently advanced to undertake Horace, 
ought no longer to get and recite lessons, 
but to study the literature and understand 
and enjoy it. If the editor’s suggestions 
enable anybody to do this, his purpose will 
have been accomplished.” The book seems 
admirably adapted to this end. The leading 
idea of each poem is made clear by a brief 
prefatory note, and the salient points are 
we)l brought out by colloquial English rea- 
derings which are often very happy. 

White’s Grammar School Texis are hat 
dy little volumes, each of which contains 4 
selected portion of a Greek or Latin text, 
followed by a vocabulary, which is suitable 
for a beginner. They are compact @ 
cheap, and well adapted for pocket volumes. 
The series includes the texts of the 
and some of the Epistles. (Longmals 

Green & Co.) 

The appearance of a new school edition of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis isa matter of com 
siderable importance, as the kind of @ start 
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a boy gets in reading his first Greek author 
erally influences greatly his educational 
. As the new edition, just issued by 
Messrs Allyn & Bacon, of Professor Kelsey, 
js likely to be widely used, it is a pleasure 
to feel that its influence must be a good 
one. The editor has written an introduc- 
tion covering four points: the origin and 
growth of the Persian Empire; the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus; the Greek art of war, and the 
life and writings of Xenophon. 

The text of four books of the Anabasis is 
given, together with notes on this and a 
yocabulary to the whole Anabasis. As long 
as the present method of getting up text- 
pooks of this grade is followed, this must 
be pretty nearly a final edition. Itis hard 
to see what further additions could be made 
to the extent or variety of illustration here 
given. Some of the new features in this 
book are the colored plates to show the 
topogrophy of battle-fields and mountain 
passes, and also the various arrangements 
of troops used in marching and fighting; 
and an alphabetical list of idioms and 
phrases. The notes are sufficiently full, 
and generally exact. The editor, in trying 
to give interest to the study of the subject- 
matter, has not lost sight of the necessity 
for a good deal of grammatical informa- 
tion. The effort to bring out the proper 
value of the prepositions, used alone and 
in compounds, is very successful. The notes 
on the geography of the country, passed 
over by Cyrus, and on the archeology of 
the various towns, ought to help the stu- 
dent to get a clearer idea of the historical 
interest of the book. The great difficulty 
which teachers find is to make things seem 
real, and to get the student to see that 
Xenophon’s men were made of flesh and 
blood like ourselves, and were not autom- 
ata, revised for the particular purpose of 
crying out ia sentences “‘of the fourth form 
of condition.’? Teachers could find some 
additional help in this from Professor Ster- 
rett’s notes of his archeological tour ip 
Asia Minor. The list of “idioms and 
phrases” ought to be carefully studied 
from the outset. The importance of trans- 
lating from foreigns languages into idiomat- 
ic English is too often forgotten. The great 
benefit of translation, as an exercise, con- 
sists mainly in this one point. 

In the vocabulary one very common mis- 
take is avoided, that of giving a reference 
toa passage of the text for each meaning 
ofaword. When this is done the student 
gives too little attention to the various 
meanings of the words before him and of 
their connection, and seeks merely the 
figures which will indicate the place he has 
in hand at the moment. The giving of 
etymologies is for the most part, perhaps 
wisely, avoided. Some of those given are 
wrong and others aredoubtful. For exam- 
ple,in the note on page 188: ‘Apragépin5 
the name in the Persian language meant 
mighty warrior.’ This rests upon the 
statement made in Herodotus V1, 98, and 
its incorrectness has been pointed out by 
Rawlinson and others, with the inference 
that Herodotus did not know Persian. He 
supposed the word Artaxerxes to be identi- 
cal in its root with Xerxes, whereas in fact 
they are not related. In the vocabulary the 
derivations of de&téc, wed, vijooc, dvoua, dyxo¢ 
are certainly wrong. The type and paper 
are excellent, and the book is handsome in 
appearance. 


History of Tennessee: The Making of a 
State. By James Phelan. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) This volume has the 
characteristics of a domestic history. The 
author believes in his State, in the atmos- 
phere of whose traditions and history he 
has lived. The list of special authorities 
printed at the end of his volume makes an 
exhaustive collection of original papers 
bearing on the history of Tennessee, which 
appear to have been culled over and wrought 
out by him with industry and enthusiasm 
into the topical essays or chapters which 
compose his work. The matter is not al- 
Ways put togetber so as to exhibit the au- 
thority on which it rests nor so as to ex- 
hibit the events in the clearest historical 
Perspective as to dates or chronological se- 
quence, Occasionally we run on sirgular 
mis-statements of facts of which one of the 
Most serious is the statement on page 206, 
that “The township system of New England 
stew up around the community of land.” 
If this means that the towns were set- 
ted by companies which at first held the 
land as a public domain, we do not ob- 
ket to it. But if it means that Jands 
Were not assigned to settlers in sever- 
alty, which is the apparent meaning, 
We can only say that Mr. Phelan has not had 
Much experience with New England town 
Tecords. The author’s essays in the philoso- 
phy of history are not as well done as his 

cles. He tells his story well and is 











full of facts and knowledge. His book is an 
interesting one to read and contains much 
valuable matter in it, especially the early 
persona! history of the settlers and in the 
later sketches of political history. His 
study of the development of local self-gov- 
ernment inthe State has the ideal charac- 
ter of an object lesson in political science, 
and is besides both picturesque and roman- 
tic. Soin the chapter on Religion his clear 
recognition of the Presbyterian Scotch- 
Irish as the path-finders and way-openers 
and of the influence of their stern Calvin- 
ism on the whole future development of the 
country deserves careful notice. Until 


very recently the “‘ Frankland” episode: 
had passed wholly out of public recognition. - 


It is retold by Mr. Phelan very circumstan- 
tially and in the method of philosophical 
history. The point brought out by him 
that at one time these settlers endeavored 
to build their government on a basis of 
rude military representation is new to us 
and extremely interesting. The attempt 
to exclude lawyers, physicians and minis- 
ters from the legislature in the constitution 
proposed for *‘ Frankland ” and the limita- 
tion of eligibility to land-owners is another 
curious phase of this nearly forgotten en- 
terprise. Mr. Phetan very justly fixes on 
the ill advised attempts to conciliate the 
disaffected population by the remission of 
taxes as the source of great and lasting 
mischief in the Southwest. He says: 

“This was among the first instances of that 

remission of taxes which became a standing 
feature of legislative history in Southwestern 
States deriving their laws and institutions 
from North Carolina. An overflow, a severe 
hurricane, a pestilence—any cause was suffi- 
cient to call forth from the afflicted locality a 
petition to be released from bearing its portion 
of the general burdens of government.” 
The work is done to a considerable extent 
in a topical method. Hence we have chap- 
ters on ‘‘ Religion in Tennessee,” ‘* Schools,’’ 
‘* Mempbis,” etc., in all of which Mr. Phe- 
lan writes with the force and vividness of a 
man whose own life was a part of the his- 
tory, and who, at least in some respects, has 
taken sides in it. Entirely different in 
this respect is Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
The Winning of the West (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Two vols., $5.00), whose handsome 
two volumes are distinctly the work of the 
practiced writer dwelling afar and studying 
his subject not so much on the ground 
among the people as in the monuments and 
documents which survive. His work is 
more scholarly, more systematic and done 
in more attractive literary style than Mr. 
Phelan’s, but lacks its fresh, picturesque 
simplicity. Mr. Roosevelt has, perhaps, 
rather too much confidence in modern 
pioneer life in the Rockies as a training 
for the study of pioneer life with Boone 
and John Sevier, while Mr. Pheian has gath- 
ered up wonderful reflections of Boone, 
sevier, Evan Shelby and their associates 
surviving in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Mr. Roosevelt has made an enterprising 
review of the documentary history and kept 
himself in personal relations with students 
and scholars who are well qualified to aid 
him in using them. The whole work is 
written in Mr. Roosevelt’s breezy and man- 
ly style. His general position that the 
Southwest was won by the hardy individual 
pioneer who pressed into the territory, 
while the Northwest was won by the nation 
is substantially correct. It requires, how- 
ever, the modification which we understand 
Mr. Roosevelt to make in his closing chap- 
ter, that without the hard fighting and sac- 
rifices the old colonies were making in the 
war, and the substantial securities they 
forced from Great Britain by Jay’s Treaty, 
the Southwestern pioneers’ labor would 
have been lost. It must be remembered 
also that the pioneers themselves came, 
many of them, from Pennslyvania. Of this 
hardy, Scotch-lrish race, Mr. Roosevelt 
gives an account which, while it differs in 
no substantial part from Mr. Phelan’s, goes 
beyond him in circumstantial detail. His 
remarks on this subject are so fine, and 
give so fair an impression of the spirit and 
tone of the work, that we print one charac- 
teristic passage in full, After calling at- 
tention to the too-often unnoticed distinc- 
tion between the Quakers and Germans 
who formed the lowland population of 
Pennslyvania and the backwoodsmen of 
the same State, he continues (Vol. I, p. 
102.): 

“The backwoodsmen were Americans by 
birth and parentage, and of mixed race; but 
the dominant strain in their blood was that of 
the Presbyterian Irish—the Scotch-Irish as 
they were often called. full credit has been 
awagded the Roundhead and the Cavalier for 
their leadership in our history; nor have we 
been altogether blind to the deeds of the Hol- 
lander and the Huguenot; but it is doubtful if 
we have wholly realized the importance of the 
part played by that stern and virile people, the 








Irish, whose preachers taught the creed of Knox 
and Calvin. These [rish representatives of the 
Covenanters were in the West almost what the 
Puritans were in the Northeast, and more than 
the Cavaliers werein the South. Mingled with 
the descendants of many other races, they nev- 
ertheless formed the kernel of the distinctively 
and intenseiy American stock who were the 
pioneers of our people in their march west- 
ward, the vanguard of the army of fighting 
settlers, who with ax and rifle won their way 
from the Aileghanies to the Rio Grande and 
the Pacific. 

“The Presbyterian, lrish were themselves 
already a mixed people. Tho mainly descended 
from Scetch ancestors—who came originally 
from both lowlands and highlands, from amor g 
the Scotch Saxons and the Scotch Celts—many 
of them were of English, afew of French Hu- 
guenot, and quite a number of true old Milesian 
Irish extraction. They were the Protestants of 
the Protestants; they detested and despised the 
Catholics, whom their ancestors had conquered, 
and regarded the Episcopalians, by whom they 
themselves had been oppressed, with a more 
sullen, but scarcely less intense, hatred. They 
were a truculent and obstinate people, and 
gloried in the warlike renown of their fore- 
fathers, the men who had followed Cromwell, 
and who had shared in the defense of Derry 
and in the victories of the Boyneand Aughrim. 

“They did not begin to come to America in 

any numbers till after the opening of the eigh- 
teenth century; by 1730 they were fairly swarm- 
ing across the ocean, for the most part in two 
streams, the larger going to the port of Phila- 
delphia, the smaller to the port of Charleston. 
Pushing through the long-settled lowlands of 
thesea-coast, they at once made their abode at 
the foot of the mountains, and became the out- 
posts of civilization. From Pennsylvania, 
whither the great majority had come, they 
drifted south along the foothills, and down the 
long valleys, till they met their brethren from 
Charleston, who had pushed up into the Caro- 
lina back country. In this land of hills, cov- 
ered by unbroken forest, they took root and 
flourished, stretching in a broad belt from 
north to south, a shield of sinewy men thrust 
in between the people of the seaboard and the 
red warriors of the wilderness. All through 
this region they were alike; they had as little 
kinship with the Cavalier as with the Quaker: 
the West was won by those who bave been 
rightly called the Roundheads of the South, the 
same men who, before any others, declared for 
America independence.” 
This is fine writing. It is equally good 
history, and introduces the reader at once 
to the hardy population who, with the Bible 
in their hands and their own stern ideas of 
personal independence, could do no other 
thingthan they did in founding a democ- 
racy that was American from the start and 
to the core. As tothe Indians, Mr. Roose- 
velt gives a somewhat higher estimate of 
their numbers than Pr. Geo. Ellis, and 
thinks they have dwindled under civiliza- 
tion. Their military powers he rates high, 
and shows that the superior numbers in 
which they are supposed to have fallen on 
the white settlers is an illusion born of fear 
or bombast. He deals sharply with the 
pioneer statistics on this point, and is par- 
ticularly caustic in his treatment of our 
fascinating friend Mr. Kirke’s ‘‘Rear Guard 
of the Revolution.”” Mr. Roosevelt carries 
the torch of criticism boldly into the re- 
cesses of this history, and has done his besv 
to re-animate the pioneer life and influences 
that molded the pioneers. 


The Childhood of Jesus and Other Ser- 
mons, by Adolphe Monod. Translated by 
the Rev. J. H. Myers. (Congregational S. S. 
and Publishing Society. 40 cents.) These 
sermons have the charm of sweetness and 
simplicity. They are gracefully translated, 
and are as successful as perhaps any trans- 
lation could make them in carrying over 
into our language the peculiar grace and 
evangelical sweetness of Adolphe Monod 
in his addresses to children. The All- 
Father Sermons, Preached in a Vil- 
lage Church. By the Rev. P. H. Newn- 
ham, with a Preface by Edna Lyall. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) These sermons compe] 
us to regret the early death of the preacher, 
and to hope that their publication may pro- 
long and extend the influence which while 
he lived was limited to a narrow sphere. 
They are characterized by absolute simplic- 
ity, and impress the reader as the sermons 
of a man who could address senates and 
whose message was a great one, but who 
employed the whole power of his genius to 
make it level with the understanding of a 
very plain congregation. Thisis equivalent 
to saying that they have the charm of the 
Sermon on the Mount and are among the 
most delightful productions in their class. 
Unspoken Sermons. The volume be- 
fore usis inthe Third Series of the same 
name by George Macdonald. They are 
beautifully printed by Longmans, Green & 
Co., and will not disappoint the large circle 
of readers who long ago learne! to devour 
everything published by George Macdon- 
ald. -John G. Paton, Missionary to the 
New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited 











by his brother and published ip this coung | 





try by Robert Carter & Brothers ($1.50) 
from the second edition, which has follow- 
ed the publication of the first in England 
in the short intervalof one month. This is 
but the first volume, and the story is thus 
far but half told. We await with eager in- 
terest its completion in ‘the forthcoming 
second volume. The history is not an un- 
koown one to us. It is one that burns with 
Christian zeal and Christian interest. Pa- 
ton went out in 1857 a missionary from the 
Reformed Church of Scotland tothe New 
Hebrides. If evera man carried with him 
to the work of faith the cool head of a 
Scotchman and the blazing heart of the 
Christian Paton did. We shall hope to find 
time to dwell more fully on the man, his 
work and this record of it when the com- 
plete story is before us. Meantime we com- 
mend this first volume to our readers. 
Voices of the Spirit. By George Matheson. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) Thisisa 
good Scotch book of devotional meditations 
on the Holy Spirit and his ministry. It re- 
lates toa subject that, having been much 
neglected, is now coming into prominence. 
It covers the ground with a fuil and 
thorough series of very brief meditations, 
which are not at all ordinary, but some- 
times bold and always fresh.- Jacob 
and Japheth: Bible Growth and Religion 
from Abraham to Daniel. Tlustrated by 
Contemporary History. (Thcmas Whit- 
taker. $1.25.) This book comes to us from 
the author of “‘ God in Creation” and "God 
Enthroned in Redemption.’’ We heartily 
sympathize with the author in his honest and 
faitbful attempt to exbibit the ‘‘ one in- 
creasing purpose”’ which runs through the 
history of Israel and stamps it as a divine 
history from the beginning. We very 
heartily commend his wise moderation in 
limiting himself to inspiration as a fact 
without committing himself to any of the 
elaborate theories which are now perplex- 
ing the Church. Critics of equal learning 
aud eq.tal piety differ and differ seriously as 
to many of the opinions avoided by this au- 
thor but his scope, purpose and conclusion 
must be acceptable to all. The title snffici- 
ently describes the book. Madagascar, 
by Belle McPherson Campbell, is the latest 
number issued in the ‘‘Missionary Annals’”’ 
series published by the Woman’s Presby- 
terian Board of Missions of the Northwest. 
Like the others, it is brief and inspiring. 
There is an old story of Lowis XIV that he 
asked for an argument to demonstrate the 
divine claims of Christianity and received 
for answer “The Jews; your Majesty.’’ 
Were the question put to us in these days 
we might with even greater force reply, 
‘*Tbe Christian Missions,’’ and probably 
there is no stronger or more convincing 
link in this chain than the work in Mada- 
gascar presents as we have it told briefly in 
the little book named above. The 
Lord’s Supper. Compiled and edited by 
John L. Brandt. (Standard Publishing Co, 
$1.00.) The idea that controls this compila- 
tion is an excellent one, and tho it might 
have been worked out better, itis worked 
out in an exceedingly useful manner. It is 
all the more deserving as it is a path-opener 
and we have no similar compilation. The 
author has collected over three hundred 
distinct selections from different respectable 
writers, classified each by the feature of 
the Lord’s Supper it treats of, and arranged 
them allin alohabetic order. The compila- 
tion presents the views of different sections 
of the Church as to the sacrament in all its 
relations, its doctrinal significance, its 
spiritual nature and value and the practical 
questions which arise as to its celebration. 
The selections are brief but pithy, and the 
book as a whole is certainly one of the very 
best communicant’s companions we have ever 

















seen. Rod and Staff; or, Correction 
and Comfort. A Book of Religious Mis- 
cellany Selected from the Writings of 


C. E. Copp. A Book for Everybody. Ed- 
ited and compiled bythe author, with an 
introduction by the Rev. D. T. Taylor. 
(Scriptural Publication Society, Yarmouth, 
Me.) The author of the papers which com- 
pose this volume is, as we understand it, 
by profession a master car painter for a lead 
ing New England railway company. He 
writes with great spirit and with a great 
deal of blunt good sense. Itis a kind of 
writing on religious subjects that wakes up 
the readers and gives them something to 
think about. At the same time it all runs 
on the good old and safe path. 


Life of Anne Catherine Immerich, from 
the German. By the very Rev. K. E. Schmae- 
ger,C.SS.R,. (Fr. Pustet & Co., 2 vols.) 
In these two singular volumes we find a very 
strong reproduction of that turbid stream 
of superstition which filtered into Roman 
Christianity in the early ages, and has flowed 
down its intermingled course to the present 
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day. The visionaries of paganism are thus 
kept in the same shrine as the rational 
spiritualism of the Gospel. In the same 
temple are found the pure doctrines of 
Christ and the unwholesome, doubt-breed- 
ing dreams of epileptics. Among the mul- 
tiplied religious communities this sickly 
form of Christianity finds unhesitating ac- 
ceptance—real blind obedience. They began 
it, they perpetuate it. The greatest evil 
lies in the fact that intelligent Catholics, 
those who believe fully inthe divine doc- 
trines of faith, are inoculated by this dan- 
gerous noisome miasma arising from per- 
verted religiosity. The grossly exaygerated 
statements concerning the Blessed Virgin’s 
office in the plan of Redemption are enough 
to prove the whole work contradictory to 
revelation. For instance, we are told (p. 2.): 
‘* When Jesus, the Good Shepherd, began to 
gather his flock together, it was Mary who 
cared for them . : in order to lead them 
into the way of salvation.’”’ This is directly 
against Scripture. Again she is called 
‘* Mother of the Church” (p. 3). Instead of 
this manner of language being truly rever- 
ential to the mother of Christ, it is the con- 
trary, and it is not in accordance with Cath- 
olic doctrine. True Catholic devotion to 
the Virgin mother is offended at the attri- 
bution to her of merit and dignity which 
cannot be claimed for her against the dcc- 
trinal teaching of the Church. The Re- 
demptorists have had afew good theolo- 
giansin the order. But to-day the theology 
practiced in their church in Third Street is 
not edifying. Their abuse of relics is noto- 
rious. ‘Those who apply to them for mirac- 
ulous works are treated to the deglutition 
and drinking of charmed papers and other 
appliances. No good comes of this unseem- 
ly business. Eventhe new American Com- 
mubity who went out from this religious 
hume, carried with them some of the strange 
devices of the older house. This will help 
to explain why Father Young defends the 
custom of dipping St. Benedict’s medal in 
the drink of animals to keep off or cure epi- 
zooty, and commends nailing it over the 
door to warn offevil spirits. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the Paulist editor of the Catho- 
lie World allows to appear on p. 79, Octo- 
ber number, the remarkable, yet entirely 
Catholic proposition, ‘‘ The last word of 
Christianity is reason.”’ If this truth were 
kept in view there would be found no read- 
ers for such dangerous books as this under 
notice. 


An Honest Hypocrite, by Edward Staats 
De Grote Tompkins, (New York: Cassell & 
Co., limited. $150.), is not a good novel, 
nor is it avery interesting one. On page 
27 the author lays down the law of friend- 
ship as follows: ‘ Between two upright 
men friendship is sublime. Between women 
it is doubtful if it is anything but a pin- 
sticking process. This is harsh, but facts 
are always harsh. Women never forbear 
to thrust pins into their dearest friends.” 
We leave it for our readers to judge whether 
a person holding to such a view of life 
could, by any possibility, write a valuable 
fiction. We do not consider this one valua- 
ble, tho some parts of it are sprightly, and 
the motive, while involved in contradic- 
tions, may be called good. A Blind 
Bargain. By Robert Howe Fletcher. (Chi- 
cago; Belford, Clarke & Co.) A story not 
worth the writing, certainly not worth the 
reading. A sort of hysterical decoction 
drawn from a very incongruous jumble of 
uninteresting characters. The author could 
do better. He has cleverness, a cunning 
imagination, and a fair share of dramatic 
and constructive ability. One Voyage 
and its Consequences. By Julius A. Palm- 
er, Jr. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25.) A 
sea story with many incidents and adven- 
tures unwound in a plot rather ingeniously 
constructed. The descriptive parts are 
very fresh and agreeable, full of sea fra- 
grance, and having a smack of salt. 


Altho the Lutheran Church has over 
a million communicants, yet its litera- 
ture in the English language is remarka- 
bly meager. In Latin and in German it hasa 
Church literature unequaled by that of any 
denomination; but in English the number 
of larger and more ambitious volumes 
scarcely reach a dozen. These facts give 
the volume of 781 quarto pages, containing 
a collection of Sermons on the Gospels 
for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Church Year, by M. Loy, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Capital University, Columbus, 
0. (Columbus, O.; Lutheran Book Con- 
cern. $2.50.), an importance of its own, and 
make it a valuable source of information 
for the knowledge of the doctrinal position 
and the spirit of the conservative and con- 
fessional Lutheranism in America. To a 
much greater degree than is the case even 
in the land of Luther itself, have the Lu- 








and the ideals of the hervic period of their 
history in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. These sermons are predomi- 
nantly expository and doctrinal in char- 
acter, being devoted primarily to the eluci- 
dation of the teachings contained in the 
traditional pericopes. The. practical and 
exhortatory elements are not wanting, but 
are not so prominent. Only occasionally 
are the great questions of the social and 
public world of the day touched upon, the 
sermons aiming chiefly at an exposition of 
biblical truths and principles, leaving their 
application to the problems of daily life to 
the consciences of the hearers. In this 
sepse they are then not exactly popular; 
but they are so in the extreme simplicity of 
their style and the clearness of thetical 
statement. They are almost bare of rhetori- 
cal ornament, but gain thereby in transpa- 
rency and clearness. Both as a collection 
of sermons and as an aid for learning the 
position and spirit of a leading denomina- 
tion in the land, this volume is a valuable 
work. 


«signosticism and Other Essays. By Ed- 
gar Fawcett. Robert G. Ingersoll begins 
his prolog to this extraordinary piece of 
dogmatism by giving the author a certifi- 
cate for whatever he may choose to say. He 
tells us he is ‘a great poet, a metaphysician 
and logician.’’ Greatness in either of these 
lines should be enough to win him a hear- 
ing, but all these united in one modest man 
come near to making a prophet. Mr. In- 
gersoll begins with his first chapter. We 
begin with his last, an essay on the ques- 
tion, “Should critics be gentlemen?’”’? On 
which we remark that it is a very proper 
and natural inquiry for a man to raise, who 
has just before been calling the Saviour of 
the world a sweet-souled, but dangerous 
“communist ’’ and declaring him ‘‘a figure 
not a whit more actual than Helen, of 
Sparta, Achilles or Hector, and [that] the 
entire legend of his crucifixion has no more 
historic weight than that of the siege of 
Troy.”’ If Christianity is to be put down by 
assertion, by dogmatic assumption and 
round, month-filling phrases we should say 
that Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Ingersoll were 
commissioned to putit down. Meantime, 
we shall have to demur to Mr. Fawcett’s 
philosopby and his logic as we have de- 
murred to his poetry and pass them all by 
as productions of which the less said the 
better. (Belford, Clarke & Company.) 


oe 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Belford Clarke Publishing Com- 
pany have adjusted their financial difficul- 
ties, it is said, and will resume business at 
an early date. 





.-The London Athenwum, of October 
12th, contained a leading review of nearly 
two pages in length of the complete works 
of John G. Whittier. 


...-Mr, Thomas Hardy has been elected to 
fill the place in the Council of the British 
Society of authors left vacant by the death 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 


.-D. C. Heath & Co, announce for im- 
mediate publication ‘‘ Hoffman’s Tales from 
History,” in the original for the special 
reading of students of the German lan- 
guage. 


....The readers of ‘‘Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion”’ and of “Tip Cat’’ will be glad to 
know that the Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
are to bring out a new story entitled ‘Lil,’”’ 
by the same author. 


....d. W. Bouton is about to publish the 
“Salon of Paris, 1889,’’ illustrated by one 
huudred photogravures printed in various 
colors. The book will be sold at fifteen and 
twenty dollars according to the binding, 
paper, etc. 


....Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are 
the publishers of ** The Origin and Growth 
of the English Constitution,” by Hannis 
Taylor, a work whose parts have been com- 
mended by Stubbs, Freeman, John Fiske 
and others. 

..Mr. W. J. Henderson has written an 
outline history of the development of mod- 
ern music, showing tke growth of opera, 
oratorio and symphony. The book is en- 
titled “‘The Story of Music,” and is about 
to be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


....In an October number of the London 
Spectator there was a brief notice of the 
late E. P. Roe’s ‘‘Nature’s Serial Story,”’ 
which was published by the Harpers in July, 
1886. The story had previously appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. <A review at this 
late day can hardly be of value, for mo:;t 
people long ago made up their minds as to 
the character of the story. 


..-Among the autumn publications by 





therans of America gone back to the ideas 





tion “ The Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 
& Kempis; ‘‘Supernatural Revelations,” by 
C. M. Mead, D.D.; the poems of Harriet 
McEwen Kimball; “Stray Songs of Life,” 
by Divie Bethuue Duffield; “ Unknown 
Switzerland,” by Victor Tissot, and “A 
Handful of Monographs,” by Margaret J. 
Preston. 


..The pile of month’s magazines on our 
desk seems well-nigh mountain high. We 
have not space to notice them in detail, tho 
their contents seem eminently worthy of it. 
We may mention, however, one or two fea- 
tures in one or two of the magazines. The 
Century publishes its first installment of 
the autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, and 
contains the first of the ‘‘ Present Day Pa- 
pers,’”’ which, it will be remembered, are to 
be published by a group of authors. St. 
Nicholas begins its new volume with new 
type and more pages, as announced. Scrib- 
ner’s has an article by Col. H. G. Prout, en- 
titled *‘Where Emin is.’”’ It is needless to 
say that the article does not refer to the 
announcement made last week of Emin’s 
approach with Stanley toward the coast. 
‘*Goethe’s House at Weima,”’’ as described 
by Oscar Browning, is also an important 
feature of the November Scribner’s. The 
Atlantic’s opening article is by Woodrow 
Wilson, and is entitled “‘ Character of De- 
mocracy in the United States.”” Harper’s, 
as usual, abounds in beautiful illustrations. 
A very interesting group of portraits illus- 
trates the article called “A Century of 
Hamlet,’ by Laurence Hutton. We may 
say in passing, what so often occurs to us, 
that the literary notes contributed to Har- 
per’s every month by this same author 
would be of more critical value if the no- 
tices were not confined to books published 
by Harper & Brothers. In The Forum 
President Angell discusses ‘* American 
Rights in Behring Sea’’; President Hill 
“The Cost of Universities’; Theo. G. Sher- 
man “ The Owners of the United States”; 
and Maurice Thompson “The Domain 
of Romance. To the remaining peri- 
odicals we have only space to refer by 
name. They are Lippincott’s, The Chau- 
tauquan, Cassell’s, The Catholic World, 
Popular Science Monthly, The Qutver, 


The Magazine of Poetry, The Unitarian 
Review, The New Englander, The Book 
Lover, Maguzine of Art, The Portfolio, 
and Sun and Shade. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONs. 
New Volume—New Type—More Pages, 
The New Volume ot 


The Enlarged 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
the begins with 


NOVEMBER 


NUMBER 
Ready everywhere Oct. 25th. 


NE subscribers should begin with No- 
vember. Both the December and Jann- 
ary numbers will be holiday issues. No 
home where there are young people to bein- 
fluenced and educated can afford to be with- 
out St. NICHOLAS. Price, $3.00 a year, 25 
centsanumber. Subscribe through dealers 
or the publishers, 
THE CENTURY CO., New York. 


ane all nervous affections of speech thoroughly cor- 
> wa = full particulars and testimonials ad- 
- BRYANT, 9 West Mth St., New York, 


NOW READY. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE 
STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 


Cloth binding, $1.06. Postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William Street, New York. 


By Mrs. E. PRENTISS. 
New Edition in paper, with 
eight illustrations. 
25 CENTS. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent 


Stepping 
Heavenward. by mail on receipt of price 
in postage-stamps. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
38 West Twenty-third 8t., New York. 


RANDOM SHOTS 


AT LIVING TARCETS. 

A book of satires in Prose and Rhyme, 
in the interest of the great Temperance 
Reform. By H. W. Ho.Luey (author of 
‘*The Politicians,’ The ‘+ Higginsville 
Papers,” etc.) Now Ready. 12mo,cloth, 
228 pp. Price, $1.00. Postage free. 

“The book has teeth, and the teeth have edge.”— 
Christian Advocate. 

“Full of bright, keen sarcastic hits. A good 
book for family reading.”—Peck’s Sun. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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14890. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 1890. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


The constant aim of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is to make itself all that its read- 
ers would like it tobe. Every week it gives them something new to think about. It 


js always ready with a good story. 
want to understand. 


It never tires of explaining things which they 
It has an inexhaustible budget of bright pictures by the best ar- 


tists. It never offers a dul: page. In short, it is devoted to the best interests of boys 


and girls. One secret of its success is that it reinforces the three good influences of 


child-life—the home, the echool and the church. 


Serials for 1890. 
Some of A BOY’S TOWN. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
boy’s life in an Ohio town, founded upon the author’s personal 
lilustrated. 


PHIL AND THE BABY. By Lucy C. LILLIE. 


reminiscences. 


the best 
Stories 
which 

American 
Authors 


ALICE BARBER. 


PRINCE TOMMY. 
W. A. ROGERs. 


MOTHER’S WAY. 


By JOHN RUSSELL CORYELL. 


A story of a 


Illustrated by 


THE RED MUSTANG: A Story of the Western Border. By 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


Illustrated by H. F. FARNy. 
Illustrated by 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. Illustrated. 
Fascinating Fiction of a Far-away World. 


TWO SERIES OF FAIRY TALES. 
with illustrations by the author; the other by FRANK M. BICK- 
NELL, illustrated by RosE MUELLER SPRAGUE. 


Tales that Promise Much in the Telling. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS will tell of ‘‘ The Pony Engine and 
the Pacific Express.” 


One by HOWARD PYLE, 


Illustrated by RosINA EMMET SHERWOOD. 


can WI1t | THOMAS NELSON PAGE will contribute “Nancy Pansy: A 





Party.”’ 


for boys 


Story of War Times.”’ With Illustrations. 


NORA PERRY will relate the story of * Ju-Ju’s Christmas 
Illustrated by ALICE BARBER. 


roe Tha SWETT will contribute ‘‘ Ladv Jane’s Idea,”’ a story of 
Thanksgiving Day. Illustrated by W. A. RoGERs. 


and Girls. | HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN will present “The Child of 
” and ‘“* Bonnyboy.” 


Among the notable cotributions for 1890 will be: ‘‘Twelve Pictures and Papers on 


Bible Stories,” 


the papers to be contributed by representative clergymen of different 
denominations; ‘‘The United States Naval Academy at Annapolis,” 


by Captain W. 


T, Sampson, U.S.N., Superintendent of the Academy (with illustrations); ** How to 


Make a Birch-bark Canoe”; 


$ School- days of the Presidents.” by George J. Manson; 


“Tableaux for Representation,” designed and described by Lydia F. Emmet; *‘ Boys 


ard Girls in Ancient Rome,” 


a series of drawings accompanied by short papers on the 


subject; ‘ Studies of Child Character,” a series of drawings by J. Geoffroy, of Paris, 


“ Football,” 


by Henry W. Beecher; ‘‘ King Persifer’s Crown,” a Comedietta, by Mary 


R, Willard, with music by Richard Henry Warren; ‘‘ How English Literature was 
Made,” a delightful introduction to the beginnings of English Literature, by Chris- 


tine Terhune Herrick. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 


Subscriptions sent direct 


to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 
age free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mezico. 


Copy sent on receipt of Two Cents. 


Post- 
Sample 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, by Professor Richard T. Ely, of 
Johns Hopkins University. 12mo. 
90 cents. 

Professor Ely, although in thorough sympathy with 
evangelical Christianity, finds something to criticise 
the wide divergence between the professions and 
the practices of the church. In this new work of his 
he sets forth fearlessly and yet in a kindly spirit the 
faults that are apparant to the eyes of a thoughtful 


layman, It isa book calculated to do much good, 
and deserves to be read by all members of all creeds. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Labor Movement in America. 
22mo. $1.50. 

Taxation in American States and 
Cities. 12mo. $1.75. 

Problems of To-day. .12mo. $1.25. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Metzerott, Shoemaker, 12mo........... $1 50 
Ad Lucem, 18mo...... Ea Spence en - 100 
War and Peace, 2 vols., 12mo..... velo ae 
A History of France, by Victor Duruy, 
ae ae & sue abeamass aleee 2 00 
Convenient Houses, with 50 Plans for 
the Housekeeper, 8vo .........---+. 2 50 
Rolf and His Friends, 12mo........... -123 
A Century of American Literature, 
SE Nee Sorel ee ~1% 
Jed, a Boy’s Adventures in the Army. 
ME on 2.x sone Cede osacadacnaweness 1 50 
Walks Abroad of Two Youngs Natural- 
NN iE oo 5 oe Se agagime had 2 00 
The French Revolution, 12mo A oS. 1 50 
Famous Men of Science, 12mo.........- 1 50 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols.,12mo..... 5 00 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols, in one, 
| 6 IEE ie ae 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo........... 1 25 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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natARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER’S MAGAZINE. One Foar. 
Hage SWEEKLY.... 








PLE. 
PER'S C. ‘wilt be sent by mail 
Om receipt of ten Pence sent by 


—__ HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


TeLLEADiNG mag MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
TH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway, N.Y. 














A Marvelous Book. 


JOHN C. PATON, 


Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Auto- 
ly Ee ee, 


* 4 work of rare and thrilling interest,”— Watch- 
word. 


* ] have just laid down the most robust and the 
most fascinating piece of autobiography that I 
have met with in many a day. .. . It is the 
story of the wonderful work wrought by Jobn G. 
Paton, the famous missionarv to the New Hebrides; 
he was made of the same stuff with Livingstone.” — 
T. L. Ouyler. 


‘*¥ consider it unsurpassed in missionary bio 
phy. Inthe whole course of my extensive reading 
on these topics, a more stimulating, inspiring and 
every wav first-class book has not fallen into my 
hands. Everybody ought to read it.”—Rev. Dr. 

ierson. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, New York. 





*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE UNSELFISH; 
Or, Empire of the Wise. 
By JOHN LORD PECK. 


The notices of this new book that have thus far ap- 

peared are three from religious weeklies( The Inde- 
endent one), and these are pon yn gh = e indly. un- 
ust. Individualsfind so much good in it that they 
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New Book NOW READY. 
GLIMPSES OF FIFTY 


FrancesE YEARS. Being her auto- 

5 biography and history of W. 

C.T.U. Endorsed by most 

j eminent men and women of 

| ar S 4 a oe Beautifully Ulus- 

6,000 sold before 

issued: 100,000 seecee ‘ne MONEY FOR 
SOLICITORS. t@" For liberal 

terms and TzRRitory, address AGENTS 


H.J.SMITH &CoO. 
153 DearberaSt., Chicage, WANTED 








CASSELL S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ZEALAND AFTER FIFTY YEARS, 


By EDWARD WAKEFIELD. With numerous illus- 
trations. I vobk., 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Mr. Wakefield has the faculty of being exhaustive 
and accurate without being tedious, partly from the 
habit of studving every subject thoroughly, and 
Partly from the good fortune of possessing a clear, 
firect and graphic style. He has the odveantas ge, 
too, in describing strange lands, of being an excel- 
lent naturalist. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AS 
ee 
DESIGNER AND WRITER. 





Notes by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, includin 
yg paraphrase of * The House of Life.” ay 


The present is the only volume that Wm. M. Ros- 
setti has issued regaceme his famous brother. In 
this volume the author has not attempted to write a 
biographical or critical account of Dante 
which he would be 
sure to of memoranda 
and of details,” he sa 83 but it is more than that, for 
the thread upon whic ese memoranda are strung 
is of spun gold. ca lends a brilliancy to what 
might be, but is far from being dull reading. 


SUBJECTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon PLAYFAIR, K.C.B.,M.P., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth; 


Under the general headings of Public Health, In- 
dustrial Wealth and National Education are ably 
discussed, Sten and its Concomitant Phenomena, 
Vaccination, Vivisection, Disposal of the Dead, Agri- 
culture and Fair Trade, Displacemeat of Labor by 
Invention, Bimetalism, Science and the State, Petro- 
leum, heme id and Technical Education, Universi- 
ties, Examining Boards, Professional Education, 


— FROM THE DIARY OF 
INSPECTOR BYRNES. 


SERGEANT VON; OR, A LONG CHASE. 





Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Reads more like » romance than the report of thede- 
tection of crime. It is of absorbing interest from be- 
ginning to sq and will be read by thousands, as it 
deserves to 


“THE MORGESONS. 





By ELIZABETH STODDARD, Author of “Two Men,” 
Temple House,” etc. Paper, 50 cents, cloth, 5 
cents. 

A well-known writer says of Elizabeth Stoddard’s 
novels: “She isthe Charlotte Bronté of our time,in her 
high, lonely, isolated genius. To read her novels is 
to come tuto the direct menypese of an almost un- 
rivaled power of creative art 


AN HONEST HYPOCRITE. 





By EDWAKD STAATS DE GROTE TOMPKINS. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“The Great Theological Novel of the Day.” 


This volume is realty the author’s own beliefs put 
into the form of astory. The point that is at once 
raised is, “Is Christianity a sham or is it not?” There 
is no preaching in the wozk, but there is a good story 

and a stirring plot. 


COMPLETE CATATOGUE of Publications sent free 
to any address. 


CASSELL &CO., Limited. 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FALL ISSUES. 


SUPREME TAINGS, By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D.D.,. LL.D., author of “Celestial Empires,” “Ecce 
Coelum, etc. 12mo. 430 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


Very suggestive, original. and striking; it reviews 
the great things of the kingdom, the Supreme Book, 
Supreme Law, Supreme Day, etc. 

a LIES IN LUG K kK’~“"GOSPEL. By Rev. C. 

. Robinson, D.D., .D. 12mo. 314 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Stent paper. wi ‘with "chat back, 50c. Bright, 
ing and helpful. 


For International Lessons from Jan. to July, 1890. 
SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS tor Christ- 
mas Kaster. asd 
Re Storrs. .D. bles 
148 p pp. ‘Limp cloth, “$1. Mor. $1.75. Flexible. $3.50. 


A copious collection, a convenient manual, in large 
broad-faced type, for the use of clergymen. A hand- 
some, desirable Christmas present for one’s pastor. 


=. LAWYER’S RELIGION, By Helen R. 
Edson. 12mo. 368 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


A finely-written and rer interesting story, show- 
uae the power of a nd Christian 





interest- 





VERMONT HAL! By M. A. Paull. 12mo. 
402 pp. $1.50. Illuminated cloth cover. 


A bright temperance story by an English author. 


FRIGNOLY WORDS TO YOUNG WO- 
EN Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 2mo. 134 pp. 
Iiwmninated cover. Cloth, 60 cts. 
An attractive little volume on ‘the wey of high- 
est interest to young women, intended to make “the 
King’s daughters all glorious within.” 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
CIL, 4to. 80pp. Cloth $1,25; gilt, $1.50. 

An elegant gift-book, with beautiful engravings, 
illustrating gems of thought from our best authors. 


THE BI BLS IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
By Mrs. L.S. Houghton. Small Quarto. 240 pp. 269 
cuts. Cloth, $1. 5; ort a, $1.75. 

A cemgiote résumé of Scripture history. from Eden 
= Paradise. A household treasure, to make the Book 
of books known and loved by the young. 


PICTURE AND STORY SERIES, Six l6mo 
volumes, fully illustrated. 48 p <=. 2c. illumi- 
nated cloth binding. In a box, 

Beach Farm Children. Sunbeams ‘and Shadows. 
Good-Night Stories. Pretty Storiesfr. Many Lands. 
Pleasant Tales. Stepping Stones. 


sToRin® TOLD BY A DOLL. New Epi- 
TION 02 pp. 18 illustrations, of which 12 are 
tull- eae Sinwlineted env vers, 50c ; cloth, 75c 
“A bright, spicy book. the amusing conceits of 
which are fresh and striking and the pictures of 
which are aptly effective.”—CONGREGATION ALIST. 


CHRIST’S WORDS, The Gem of Wall Rolls. 

Illuminated pages, tinted pa: 2 printed in colors; 

“The Sermon on the 

nt,”’ “ Christ in the Temple.” “Descent from the 
Cross,” etc. On light roller, tasselled cord. $1.50. 


RAYS OF Lieut. By Miss Helen P. Strong, 
author of “Garment of Praise.” Monotint and colors. 
Oblong. & cts.; Leatherette, $1. Of rare merit. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU 8T., AND 304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORE, 
BOSTON, D4 Bromfield St. ROCHESTER.N.Y..93 State St. 
CHICAGO 122 Wabash Ave. PH'LA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI, 176ElmSt. 8. FRANCISCO,735 Market St, 





F 2 B EAU OF A DYBUTISING. 
G beet : mw - and estimates free. 
"VG Nasasu ody “a 





to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and 296 Wi gton Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
west rates in 





‘Sous 


cial occasions, bridal. burial, evdteatinn. 2 
stata on, dedication, sacraments, etc 
ture selections for chamber of sickness ian Pag < 
reavement, by Rev. HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D 


‘*Meets my want gunctiy.”— Rev. W. M. 


SMITH, D.D., New York City 
“Altogether an exceedingly helpful 
werk.’’—The Interior. 


‘Infinite riches in a littie reom,’’—New 
York Evangetist. 


‘* Judicious and every way excellent,’’— 
The Standard, Chicago 


aw = A thoughtful and discrimi- 
nati 


** Unequaled in oe and service- 
ableneses. *”*—J.H. BARROWS, D.D. 


‘As near perfect as anything can well 
be.’’—J. W. Dinsmore, D.D. 7 . 


** Harvests the exporionce of a lifetime.’’ 
—Nortnwestern Presbyterian 


** For which every minister may be grate- 
ful.’?—The Independent. iat 


“A mark of genias to prepare a book so 
smail't to fill a place se large.’’--The Presby- 


‘femaa in limp Jeather, red edge, 75 cents net. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Breadway, New York. 


NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAI. TEMPERANCE SOCI£ETY AND PUB- 
LICATION HOUSE publishes the following new books: 


FOR SUNDAY-"CHOOL LIBRARIES, 





Carly Head. By Elvirton Wright Setetaeall 81 00 
Hil degardc, By! Ernest Gilmore.. 1 08 
The bY aptain’s ere By J. M 





whe NGicchig ahaa. gw 6 cha : = 
Tee ost Cheque, By Mrs. Eliz beth 


Dr. Wallsten’s Way. By Rev.T.L. Baily 1 33 
ie set tg ea PUBLICATIONS, 


‘almane on Ru By T. Dewitt Talmage, D.D. 
0, 114 pages. “Consisting of Eight Sermons by 
this —— palpit orator on the twin evils of rum 
OIE PENG Rie na cccosnngs 6002 peovegeen ‘seced 06 % 
The y emEre | ce Handbook for Speakers 
and Wor 
Paper cover. 50. Cents; Cloth............00006 $1 


72 pages 01 
per, 10 cents. This admirable handbook 
for ta 1890 is now peas. and full of interesting facts, 
figures and statistic 
Temperance First Reader. By Mrs..J. McNair 
Wright, 12mo, 66 pages, Boards, 20 conte; ~ 


T ¢ Water-I, A An illustrated four-paze month- 
ly paper for children. Single copies, 10 cents a 
year; four or more copies to one address at the rate 
of @cents per year. — for Catalogue of 1,700 
Toprerance La licatio: 

J. N.S ARNS, Pablighing Agent, 

38) peb t Street. New 


NEwersese f ABYESTISING. 
70 Pages, 30 Ce 
G.P. ROWELL £00", 10 Spruce “Street, N. y 


Send for the Catale rity of Books 
ROBER 


TCAR & BROTHEBS, 
530 Broadway. New Yerk. 


MUSIC. 

















SANTA CLAUS & 60 AaueGeotiesestantnn. 
« founded on the idea that 
By Clara Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothin 
And Geo. F, Root. without his partners, whic 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 
BETH LEHEM This ie an unusually fine work 
® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
children. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
of X-Mas Music sent on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








ENTERTAINMENT. 
Novel Entertainment for Churches. 


¥ you want to raise funds for your. chareh then 
give the BUSINESS MEN’S JUBILEE. or 
aenaves. a unique entertainment fest ..t- of comic 
— es, pertinent to the business represented, re- 
a by mys in Le aS * creat V 6 PATTEL. 
n. For terms apply rs. V. ®. bad 
SON, Bellefontaine. Ohio 
Agents wan in every State to eupestncont the 
Jubilee. A grand opportunity to make money 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 

















Acquiring a good memory. Our 
Primer tells. Free forstamp. 
The Memory Co., 4 and 6 West 14th St., N. Y. City. 


BACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician acd 
teacher, makes the care and educztion of such boys a 
specialty.Location unsu for beauty and 7 
Address DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn 











AGENTS WANTED. 





a day agents —— . Cat. Free; 65c. Sa’ 
$10 Dle by mail 25 Ic. sta Horse owners bu: uy 
1to6. Rein Holder t Co.. Holly, Mich. 


00K AGENTS WANTED | vor 
My Story of the War beste sacs 
and on the te By MARY A. LI VERM RE. 


Splendid "geei Pla 


Agents We 1. eae a Women. nee no 
toa SaP at ION Got ered Coan 
GENTS WANTED Heltetons Books. We 
offer finest line of ver" publ 


erastie pluie Saves se Jj mat the WEujne. eap, 


full pat ethene el cooly @ 
J. W. KEELER & 0O., 523 Chestaut 8t., Phila. P 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 31, 1889, | 








Financial. 
DRESSED BEEF LEGISLATION. 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal 
News, gives the full text of the decision, 
rendered by Judge Blodgett, of the United 
States Circuit Court, for Illinois, in re- 
gard to the act of the Legislature of Min- 
nesota, entitled ‘‘ An act for the protec- 
tion of the public health by providing for 
inspection before slaughter of cattle, 
sheep and swine designed for slaughter 
for human food.” This act declares that 
all such animals, designed to be slaugh- 
tered for food, shall be officially inspected 
alive, when brought into the State of 
Minnesota, for at least twenty-four hours 
prior to the time of slaughter. The neces- 
sary effect of this provision is that dressed 
beef, sheep and swine, slaughtered in 
other States, cannot, under this statute, 
be brought into Minnesota at all for sale. 
The inspection must be had in that State; 
and the animals must be alive at the time 
of the inspection. 

THE INDEPENDENT, when this bill was 
pending before the Legislature of Minne- 
sota, took the ground that its provisions 
wore in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States, and predicted that the 
Federal courts would so rule whenever 
the question came properly before them. 
This view has been confirmed by the de- 
cision of Judge Blodgett, and the still 
more recent decision of United States 
Judge Nelson in the State of Minn sota, 
Both of these Judges declare the law to 
be unconstitutional, and hence of no 
force. 

Judge Blodgett, in giving his opinion, 
said that dressed meats, slaughtered and 
designed for use as human food, had, be- 
yond all question, become ‘an article of 
inter-state commerce, and that the busi- 
ness of slaugntering and transporting such 
meats from one State to another had _ be- 
come an extensive business in the United 
States. Thecourt took judicial notice of 
this fact, as a matter about which there 
was and could be no dispute, 

Such being the fact, the Judge held that 
the so-called inspection law of Minnesota 
wus in direct conflict with that provision 
of the Federal Constitution which gives to 
Congress the exclusive power of regulat- 
ing *‘ commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” He cited several cases in 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States had construed this provision, show- 
ing its import and scope, and equally 
showing that any State law, whatever 
may be its title, and under whatever pre- 
tense it may be enacted, that is practical- 
ly aregulation of inter-state commerce, 
is for this reason unconstitutional. As to 
the pretense that the law of Minnesota is 
an exercise of what is called the * police 
power” of the State, the Judge forcibly 
said : 

** While the State Legislatures are clothed 
with large discretion in the exercise of their 
»olice powers for the protection of the 
health. property and persons of their citi- 
zens, there can be no doubt that this power 
must be exercised so as not to interfere with 
matters over which the Federal Govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction, and no 
matter how speciously a State statute may 
be worded, if in its operation it impinges 
upon the Federal Government it is so far 
void.” 

The simple fact is that no State has or 
can have any *‘ police power,” which is 
superior to the Constitution of the United 
States, and which must not yield to the 
supremacy of that Constitution. The 
oo wer does not limit the Constitution, but 
is itself limited and qualified by it. Any 
State law that undertakes to regulate 
either foreign or inter-state commerce is 
not worth the paper on which it is written. 

This decision, followed by that of Judge 
Nelson, of Minnesota, is the end of the 
anti-dressed beef law of that State. There 
can be no doubt that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will confirm the de- 
cision, if the question should be carried 
to that court. It is worthy of note that 
the law, thus declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, is essentially similar to the Nixon 
bill that was carried to thethird reading 
in the last legislature of this State, but 
which did not become a law. 


+> 


THE ELEVATOR CASES. 


THE Legislature of this State in 1888 
passed what was known at the time as 
the McEvoy Biil, regulating the charges 
for elevating, trimming, receiving, 
weighing and discharging grain by 
means of floating and stationary eleva- 
tors and warehouses, The law pro- 
vides that the charge shall not exceed 
five-eighths of a cent per bushel, and 
that any person violating the pro- 
visions of this statute shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine of not less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars. The law in its terms is not 
limited simply to corporations, and hence 
acts upon private individuals who may 
be engaged in the business of elevating 
grain, 








Shortly after the ge of the law, 
two suits were brought for its violation ; 
and in these suits the great question to be 
determined was whether the law is con- 
stitutional, It was contended, especially 
in the case of a private owner of a grain 
elevator, that the law is not consistent 
with that clause of the Constitution of 
this State which decJares that no person 
shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. In the courts below 
the law was held to be constitutional, on 
the principle stated by Mr.Justice Brown 
of the Supreme Court, as follows : 


“While the general proposition is con- 
ceded that a person living under our Con- 
stitution has a right to adopt and follow 
such lawful business, not injurious to the 
community, as he chooses, yet this right is 
subject to the power inherent in the legis- 
lature to regulate the use of all property 
and the conduct of all citizens toward each 
other when necessary for the public good.”’ 


The elevator cuses being carried to the 
Court of Appeals of this State, that Court 
has just rendered a decision in which it 
sustains the ruling of the courts below, 
and declares the law of 1888 to be consti- 
tutional. Two members of the Court 
dissented from this opinion, while seven 
concurred in it. This settles the question 
in this State. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
rests on the principle clearly and fully 
stated by Chief-Justice Waite, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
1876, in Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 118. In 
this case the following doctrine was laid 
down: 

1. ‘‘ Under the powers inherent in every 
sovereignty, a government may regulate 
the conduct of its citizens toward each 
other, and, when necessary for the public 
good, the mapnerin which each shall use 
bis own property.” 

2. ‘It has, in the exercise of these pow- 
ers, been customary in England from time 
immemorial, and in this country from its 
first colonization, to regulate ferries, com- 
mon carriers, backmen, bakers, millers, 
whartfingers, innkeepers, etc., and, in so 
doing, to fix a maximum of charge to be 
made for services rendered, accomodations 
furnished and articles sold.”’ 

3. ** When the owner of property devotes 
it to a use in which the public has an inter- 
est, he in effect grants to the public an in- 
terest in such use, and must, to the extent 
of that interest, submit to be controlled by 
the public for the common good, so long as 
he maintains the use. He may withdraw 
this grant by discontinuing the use.” 


The Court of Appeals of this State, as 
we understand the matter, has, in decid- 
ing the elevator cases, simply applied 
these elementary principles in the com- 
mou law of England and this country to 
the elevator law of 1888. The business of 
storing and elevating grain is clearly one 
that is ‘* affected with a public interest”; 
and those who engage in the business must 
submit to have that business regulated by 
the legislative will in the manner and to 
the extent demanded by the public inter- 
est. This is no undue interference with 
their liberty or their rights, but simply 
what the public good demands. Individ- 
ual liberty in the social compact must 
always yield to the requirements of 
the gemeral good. Society, regulated by 
law, cannot exist, or realize its own ends, 
on any other principle. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AN easier feeling is developing in the 
money market. This has not been seen 
in any sensible reduction in rates, but 
rather in less uneasiness regarding the 
future. The outward currency move- 
ment has about reached its hight, and in 
a short period funds ought to begin to 
return from the interior; not perhaps 
with the usual freedom, but sufficient to 
relieve the extreme pressure at this 
point. Activity in trade is of course the 
reason fcr the high rates for money. Call 
loans have ruled 7@8 per cent. to stock 
exchange borrowers, while time loans 
continue 5@6} per cent. for prime double 
names 60 days to four months. For com- 
mercial paper there has been a better de- 
mand than of late, the high rates de- 
manded, however, restricting offerings. 
The surplus reserves of the associated 
banks exhibited a further increase, bring- 
ing that item up to $1,119,275, compared 
with $15,698,000 the same time last year. 
This increase in surplus hae been chiefly 
accomplished by a steady contraction of 
loans for several weeks past. The held- 
inys of legal tenders, however, have di- 
minished considerably owing to the in- 
terior demand, and this feature is not 
looked upon favorably. The foreign ex- 
change market ruled dull and heavy. 
Commercial bills have been in better sup- 
ply, and the activity of trade in Great 
Britain encourages hopes of a continued 
good demand for our exports. The same 
influence tends to restrict our imports, 
and so prevent an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, which is particularly important as 
bearing upon the future movement of 
gold between bere and Europe. 

In the stock market there is an under- 
tone of confidence. The possibility of 





further manipulation in money rates and 


the chances of the beers renewing at- 





tempts to force out weak stock, prevent 
the bulls from openly taking the aggres- 
sive. But the prosperous condition of the 
country at large and the corresponding 
improvement in railroad affairs gives the 
market a firm bottom, which recent liqui- 
dation consequent upon closé money has 
tended to strengthen rather than weaken. 

Considerable attention is being devoted 
to the new re-organization schemes in 
Atchison and Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 
The former is meeting with exceptional 
success, securities being freely deposited 
upon the proposed plan and the opposi- 
tion being much less than might have 
been expected. The Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas plan, however, is less fortu- 
nate. It proposes a reduction in the rate 
of interest from 7 to 5 per cent. on the 
first consols, giving in compensation a 
priority of interest over all other bonds 
for five years and an extension from 15@ 
17 years to 50 years, while the general 63 
and 5s are to be substituted by a new is- 
sue of 4 per cents., and the stock will pay 
an assessment of 7} percent. The holders 
of consols are strongly opposed to the plan 
and the present prospect is for a prolonged 
contest between the various security- 
holders, unless the plan is modified to 
meet their ideas. Another event of im- 
portance was the traffic agreement be- 
tween Union Pacific and Northwest, vir- 
tually giving the Vanderbilt lines (which 
now include Northwest) a through line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific The 
relations between Union Pacific and 
Northwest have been growing closer for 
some time past, and this new contract, 
made in keeping with the Inter StateCom- 
merce law and not exclusive in regard to 
other competing railroads, is likely to at- 
tract wide attention in railroad circles. 
What its effect will be upon rival sys- 
tems remains to be seen, and thus far it 
has bad only a stimulating effect. Its 
larger significance is the irresistible con- 
solidating tendency among Western rail- 
roads, which many of our ablest railroad 
managers maintaln is being rapidly forced 
by the very laws which were intended to 
prevent it. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Oct. 26. Oct. 19. Differeaces. 
Loans.........+. $395,382,800 $397,812.100 Dec. $2,428,300 
Bpecie..... ..... 2.200400 = 71,792,500 Inc. 457.900 
Legaltenders.. 29,083,400 30,363,300 Dec. 297. 
posits........ 400,818,100 404,954,200 Dec. 4,138,100 
Circuiation..... 4,006,000 3,985,800 Inc. 54,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie........++. $72,280,400 $71,792,500 Inc. $407.90 
Legal tenders.. 29,088,400 30,363,300 Dec. 1,279,900 


Total reserve.. $101 333,800 $102,155,000 Dec. $522,000 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 





cevcerceeseess 100,208,525 101,238,550 Dec. 1,034,025 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal 
requirements. 1,129 285 917,250 Ine, 212,02 
Excess of reserve Oct. 27, 1888............ce00+ 15,698,400 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds continue firm. 


Bid. Asked, 

46s. 1891. Registered................... 105) 106 
4398. 1891. Coupon. 105 106 
4s, 1907. Registered..... piaemnageuaenia 7 27 
+8, 1907, Coupon . e 127 127 
Currency 6. 1896..... beneeoey ence coset be 

-Currency ° ereee 0 
TEE wedecesen .o-bacdions 123 
ST TG Biccccas ccoceccccccces 12514 |.) 
"7 %  <eaeeseeteeereaeieee 128 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America..........198 — {Mechanics’...... 0 0 — 
American Ex....158 1624¢|Mercantile ...26 - 
Asbury Park....— 12 |Merchants’..... 155165 
Kowery Nat...... 300 310 |Merchants’ Ex..— 124 
Butch’s &Drov’s.1% — |Market& Fulton.  — 
Broadway. ---300 310 |Mech’s & Trad’s..210 - 
Chase 250 — |Metropolitan.... 124 14 
Commerce 1% 201 | Metropoiis........525  — 
Corn Exchange..235 250 |Moupt Morris. - 
Chemical........ 4000 — ‘Nassau.......... 6 - 
Central Nat’]....142 146 |New York........243 250 

130) «133: «ON LE - 

: aig) m 

— N — 

135 - 

li 140 

128 $C. 200 -- 

— |Shoe & Leather .155 160 

- aboard Nai 1 - 

— |Second Nat’l.....: m= 

- |Seventb Nat’l....130 — 

oval 350 [State of N’wY'rk1l2 118 

Hudson River. ..142 — |St. Nichotas......120 140 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.540 555 desmen’s.... 100 161 

rving.. ..........180 190 |Third Nat’l...... 180 386 

Leather Man’f...280 — MUR sccce coccse § - 
zincoln Nat’!....200 — |Unit’dStatesNat.210 — 

Madison Saquare.l0' 165 | WestSide Bank. a0 — 
Manhattan....... 182 — (Western Nat’l.. 9% 95 





The holders of the seven per cent. first 
consolidated bonds of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Railway Company will be 
interest d in reading the announcement 
in another column regarding their securi- 
ties. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable Nov. Ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
November ist on the Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonia 1st 5 per cent. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take Sper cent. securities for safety. 
Business ut: 
1551 
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We buy and 
Exchange on, me Bills of 


Letters 
of ce ee 
Credit. 


We also buy and sell all 
——2 Investment = Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts ot Banks, Securities, 
Be nke f s vee ay we 

rms and Individuals, on favorableterm: 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all at na 


ints in 
United States and Canada, and of drafts d 
United States on foreign countries. a 


Brown Brothers & Co, 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co., _ 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK city 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST Al, 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT ar 
SIGHT. 


AMERICAN LOAN. AND, TRUST, FOMPANY, 


Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and Ap. 
nuity Business. 

CAPITAL, $500,000 00 
Guaranteed Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 09. 
LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS 
Investments made upon the security of mortgages on 
first-class real estate, and prompt payment of prin. 
cipal and interest at the rate uf six and seven per 
cent. per annum guaranteed. 

FIVE PER CEN Ct. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITs. 
Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. 
Clinton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer; A, 
H. Brown, Ass’t Secretary, Duluth, Minnesota. 


1 and Tray. 
ell its, lable t 
all parts of the world alld 











It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


‘THe Kansas City Investment CoMPANy, 
Ransa’ Cit, Missouri; or 





JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway; New York. 





WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


90 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t- 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANE 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


— [an Pa! 
DENVER, COLO. 
THOUSANDS of Eastern people who have never 

sesn Denver have made money by investing there. 
Money loans at < per cent. on good security. | guaran- 
tee 8 per cent. on investments. Have had 7 years’ 6x- 
perience in Denver. My transactions last year were 
over $1.800,000, Bank references given. 
for pamphiet, “ Facts About Denver to ey ~ 

oO. R, BURCHARD, DENVER, Colo. 


JOHN MATTLER & CO., 


DENVER COLO. 
Are prepared to offer city lots from $i upwards 
that will earn the purchaser a very handsome returt 
upon his investment. Improved property that w 
return from 8 to 15 per cent. per annum. Firstmort- 
gage loans from 6 to 10 per cent. Correspondence 
solicited. 




















IRRIGATION INSURES 
cropsin Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. = 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and are SAFE. We 
quarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal when 
due. Send for our Prospectus. 

THE COLORADO FARM-LOAN CO. 
36 Equitable Building, 7 Tabor B ’ 
oston. Mass, Denver. . eo. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amount from $500 to $500,000 ia 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. write 
to us about what you want and see what we can 
for you. 

MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver, Colorade- 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWS: 
First Mortgage Loans. _ 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorough 
experience. Good-rates of interest. Choice va 
investments. Addres: 


NEON, MoLAUGHLIN & BROWS, 














Hastings, Neb, 
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To the Holders of 
Missouri, Kansas & 


Texas Railway Co, 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
First Consolidated Bonds. 


The undersigned, acting as Committee in your be- 
half, have considered the plan of reorganization for- 
mulated by the Executive Committee of the Ratiway 
Company, and regret that they are unable to recom- 
mend it to you for acceptance. 

Under it you are called upon to give up 2 per cent. 
interest per annum upon your bonds, receiving noth~ 
ingin exchange beyond a priority of interest over 
all other bonds for five years. but how even this is to 
be secured to you is nt stated. 

For your over-due interest to June Ist, 1889, amount- 
ing to 1644 per cent., you are to receive in cash 344 per 
cent., in4 per cent. bonds 3}4 per cent., and the bal- 
ance in preferred stock. 

The plan contemplates fixed charges of $2,074,320. 
{nasmuch as the major part of the earnings is de- 
rived from the operation of that part of the property 
upon which your bondsare a first lien, it would seem 
that if reliance can be place upon this estimate of 
net earnings, no sufficient reason is offered why you 
should forego your full rate of interest of seven per 
cent, Recognizing, however, the desirability of 
maintaining the property, if possible, in its integrity, 
your Committee have been and still are in favor of 
recommending to yon that you skould forego a por- 
tion of the agreed rate of 7 per cent. upon your bonds 
provided you could obtain such additional security as 
weuld be areasonable equivalent for the sacrifice. 
and provided, also, that something in lieu of the 
diminution of interest shoud be given to you in 
junior securities, which would inure to your benefit 
in caseof future increase in the earning capacity of 
the property. 

The six and five per cent. bonds issued under the 
six per cent. consolidation mortgage amount to at 
least $35,000 per mile, involving a payment for in- 
terest much iarger than can be counted upon with 
safety. To command confidence in its stability, a 
plan of reorganization should reduce absolute fixed 
charges to a point fairly within the earning capacity 
of the road at all times, leaving the difference to be 
represented by an Income Bond or Preferred Stock, 
the interest or dividends upon which would only be 
paid if earned. 

If no arrangement can be arrived at upon this basis, 
itis manifestly for your interest to take the property 
which secures your mortgage, for which purpose we 
recommend you to sign the requisite papers em- 
powering the UNION TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK to demand possession of your Trustee, copies 
of which may be had at theoffice of the Trust Com- 
pany, No. 73 Broadway, New York. 

Over SIX MILLION DOLLARS of the SEVEN 
PEK CENT, BONDHOLDERS have already fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Committee and 
sigaed the papers required by the mortgage, and it 
needs but one million and a half dollars of bonds 
more to enable the Trustee to act. 

It is obviously the course of wisdom for you to 
Strengthen the hands of your Trustee, and if possible 
place it in possession of the property, thereby insur- 
ing, pending foreclosure proceedings, the apptica- 
tion toward the payment of interest upon your bonds 
of the net earnings, which have been diverted by the 
receivers to the improvement and construction of the 
Texas portion of the road not included under your 
mortgage, and finally enabling your Trustee, when 
the sale is made, either to buy in the property for you 
or to sell it for your benefit at its real value. 

EDWARD KING, | 
WILLiAM LIBBEY, | 
P.GEDDES, > Committee. 
R. FULTON CUTTING, | 
WM. A. READ, j 
New York, October 25th, 1889. 








8° GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


wee 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


pecial attention giveu to investmenis for non-resi- 


aes Oney loaned only on good real estate secu- 


“ eferences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
‘olorado ee Bank, Denver, Colo. 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 


b had on loans secured 

¥ choice improved DENVER property, 

Made through a responsible and intelligent 
ankiug House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 
96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYG ATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


I have on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 


etc.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay; , 


able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railread, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

at for maps, pamphlets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Fa ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. | 








gS profits as as investments made in those places in 


opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000, Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 
ane Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 

rite for particulars. 
L. CLA 'ARKE. . Pres. Cc. 


BSTER, Treas. 
b. M. ue . areney, Vice Pres.C.P. Wanstan Doakter, 


WING & Sox ‘8 Wall St., Agents. 


1 Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 
A Sums $200 and upward 
0 








40 per cent. of nhtation o value loaned. 

Personal examination of ~~ 
Write us ror particula e 

this pa’ paper. 

The } Contes Jpvoutmons Co, 


refer to 





Ov® guaranteed Mortgages and 


Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds 
find great favor with judicious invest- 


ors who appreciate SAFETY as well 
as PROFIT. These are in sums of 
$250 and upwards, with interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York or 
Philadelphia. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 














Real Estate {DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 


Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, 
Middletown, Conn., Capi- 
tal paid, 600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards. 


Apply for full information to FRANK R. JOHN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street. 





10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 








INVESTORS! 


Money on mortgages in the East com- 
mands only from 4 to 5 per cent. In 


De oe es ooke eng qaotpitys wate Re an) 
tit? 


e and our agents will convince you 
of the accuracy of these statements, 
ACHESON & WARREN, 
Times Building, Denver, Col. 
REPRESENTED BY 
A. A. SWEET, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. BALDWTN, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 





DENVER Piss Mortgage Loans, 7 and 4 ~ ce 
nterest paid semi-annually in New York 
Exchange. 
DENVER i and Resid Property pay 
npeesy 8 to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
y increasing in value. 

DEN VERS. Population, 185,000; Mineral cutpat 
009; Agricultural products, $32,000. 
mpantocteras establishments 

wh ~y ucts exceed $30.000,000. 

THOUSANDS of dollars from the East being in- 

vested Daily. Write for particulars to 

CLARKE & CAKUTHERS, Investment Bank- 

ers, 721 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The Platte Land Company (Limited), 
of Denver, Col., 


is now offering for sale a large PP qpentity of carefully 
selected lands inthe neighbo' f Denver, in 
tracts of 5, 10, 20, 40,80 and If0 acres. Two individu- 
als or syndicates Curing to invest money in the 
Western States, where it will be safeand at the same 
time return large peeden, no better place can be 
found. The very rapid ano substantial growth of the 
City «¢ Denver and adjoining country, and the large 
and numerous investments now being mude by 
shrewd men, sustain the truthfulness of the above 
statement. Buy 5acres near the city for $2,500, and 
in a tew years it can be platted into residence lots—9 
tothe acre—which will sell at $250 — pe lot. 
CSepeaaenes solicited. Best -- th. when de- 


a. S. GILMORE, Manager, Denver, Col., 


Formerly Land Commissioner, Kansas, Pacific and 
Union Pacitic Kailway Companies. 











THE 


Washington Trust Co. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, 280 Broadway. 


ee eter $500,000 
ST as o0xcnse, sacveenns roeecwas ot 250,000 


DAVID M. MORRISON, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
sident. Vice-President. 
Faas a. PAGE, 
cretary. 
TR us s TEES. 
JOSEPH F. KNAPP. WM.H.HAL 
DAVID M.MORRISON. PATRICK FARRELLY. 
H, & RS. HAMLIN. 


HENRY OGE GEO. E. HA 

CHAS. H. RUSSELL P C. LOUNSBURY 

GEO. H. PRENTIsS. CHARLES F. CL 

JUEL F,. FREEMAN. HEO. A ON a ee 
L, T. POWELL. SETH E. THOMA 
GEORGE L. PEASE. LUCIUSK. WILMERDING. 


By the provision of its Charter this Company is au- 
thorized to receive deposits on time, or subject to 
check through the New York Clearing House; allow 
interest on daily balances, and special rates on depos- 
its remaining a specified time; issue Certificates of 
Deposit; act as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Trustee, Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and 
Registrar of stocks and bonds, and doany and all 
business usually done by Trust € Companies of respon- 
sibility and standing. 


T. J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 


INVEST ™M ENT. SO 


CasH CAPITAL FULLY PAID IN, $25,000, 
Investments in Keal tstate made tor non- 
py Placing First Mortgage Loans 
a specia 
* Heterences: “ist National Bank, Pueblo, Colo. 








DO YOU WANT AN AGENCY ? 


For a 7 per cent. semi- — aranteed stock 
whisk will pay between 50 a per ome addi- 
tional profits, within four AK, Also for 7 per 
cent. semi-annual real es'ate loans doubly secured 
and guaranteed by $1,250,000 of assets. Directors and 
stockhoiders best of Kansas City’s business men. Write 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cv., Kansas City, Mc. 


AL. TOWNSEND & (€ 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and tte Lands, 


REAL ESTATE. DOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


THE EQUITA BLE seat SPPrane OF 








Offe1s its 10% ear Faaiktebel trust Gold Bonds interest 
ati r cent. payable comnt-anneally, at Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank ork, secured by 
first — ee on improved real estate in Eastern 
Nebraska, deposited with ite aa oy & Trust 














LEWIS S ReEb, Pres. JAMES W. SAVAGE, eres 
HENRY W.YATES,Treas. CO. B. SCHMIDT, Secretary 
Mortgages on Best State 
Denver, | me City Property. 
Colo SAFETY GUARANTEED 
L Write for particulars. 
a a a bam a ae 
Five years’ ex; ae Lands and seven 
exas, A ute Security. 
promptly paid. Lvans pay per cent. net to yo 
nm Antonio, Texas. 
wine by per mission ry The Christian Union or 
ndependent, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 

6% 8% and 10% 
TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 
ears im Loanin Paastern Mone sen 7 cipal 





DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticconicrotdenveriscucap- 


er than Jand the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years Phas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
bave aaneS from three to five years, 

and fuil information furntshed apon 1 % 
ape ‘ication to 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION. DOLLARS. 


This compan: for 
into court, “=1% is 0 ee ere ey: cr yng or 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the com y- 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 

women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin: 

as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 

find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


WILSON G. HUNT. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL BD. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


James Low, EDWARD COOPER, 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
J KS, CHARLES 5. SMITH, 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
WILLIAM H. SAor. JR., 
Wo. D. us 


" GronGE F. VisTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wishto have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as Sane the safest iavest- 
men's ~ ne to the public 

Refers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, cae” of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York C 
F. D. Gray, Erq.. Legh ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 








Gtebentince Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


TACOMAWASHINGTON 


8% debentures (interest quarterly). 7 and 8% 
guaranteed first mortages on city and farm 
property. Particular attention paid to invest- 
ments for savings banks, trustees and individu- 
als. For = illustrated information, maps, etc., 
and any special information concerning this 
wendestal, ity and investments therein, mailed 
free. Address, land Land, Loan and 
Trust Company, Tacoma, Washington. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. nde | of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Reel 


Estate Titles and defends the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. Tf insured Mortga- 
gee acquires the fee Hh 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $5 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000. — 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 

















DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL Sans, ? 
128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Oct. 25th, 1 5 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF pena. 
tors, held this day, a dividend of 34g per cent. 
on the capital stock was declared payable Nov. Ist 





prox. 
Transfer books will close tote Say and reopen Nov. 
6th, prox. EDWA URNS, Cashier. 





Orgyce OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, ) 
No.3 BROAD STREET (MILLS BUILDING), 
NEW YORK, Oct. 26th, 1889. ) 
OUPONS DUE NOVEMBER Ist, 1889, FROM THE 
following bonds will be paid on Nov. ist, and 
thereafter, at this office: 
Galveston, Barsteberad and eae Antonio (Western 


ivist cos ees a nt. 
sateen Leer aR HOPKINS, Treasurer. 








MORAL 





280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


INSURE 





IN THE TRAVELERS. 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BUSINESS in dry goods circles at first 
hands cohtinues to be made up almost 
entirely of orders by mail and wire for 
current requirements and of trade in 
goods for spring and summer season de- 
liveries. Personal selections remain ex- 
ceedingly light and commission houses 
have a general air of quietude natural un- 
der the circumstances. Jobbers have done 
rather better this week than last, but the 
month is closing with less satisfactory re- 
sults than had been anticipated at the 
epening. This is in a great degree attrib- 
uted to the variable weather experienced 
and its alternations of mild and cold days 
with the former predominating in such 
a way as to deterretatlers from operating 
with any freedom in duplicating orders 
for winter wear. Aftersuch a result some 
weakness might be looked for in a general 
announcement of ‘cuts ” and ‘* drives” 
but nothing of the kind is visible, ‘* jobs” 
having been fewer during this month 
than in any October for some years past. 
This is a gratifying verification of the 
sound position of the trade in general 
and augurs well for good results on the 
year’s work. A feature of the week has 
been the sale at auction of a thousand 
pieces of American dress silks of the well- 
known firm of Megnoz, Portier, Magny 
& Co. The result was not entirely satis- 
factory to the sellers. Below the dollar 
limit goods sold fairly well but above that 
price the demand was sluggish and prices 
realized fell 10 to 15 per cent. below regu- 
lation values. 

COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for staple cotton goods at 
first hands in the re-order branch has 
been of fully average proportions for the 
time of the year. Some round lots have 
been disposed of also to converters and 
exporters in brown and bleached cottons 
and colored fabrics. Bleached shirtings, 
wide sheetings and sateens met witha 
fair inquiry, and more has been done in 
domets and low grade cotton flannels 
than of late. Print cloths were strong 
early in the week with 64x64’s at 3c. 
and 56x64's at 34c. per yard, but at the 
close the tone is easier and in some 
instances sales are reported at 1-16c. 
below the rate quoted above. Prints and 
printed cotton dress fabrics are without 
feature, a moderate amount of new and re- 
order business being reported by agents 
and a quiet trade by jobbers. Ginghams 
and wash dress fabrics are chiefly in 
request for spring styles, a fairly active 
business being again reported in these. 
Standard staples for current requirements 
werein moderate demand at first hands, 
but a fair distribution of dark dress ging- 
hams has been made by jobbers, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Both agents and jobbers have had a 
fair inquiry for soft wool and worsted 
dress goods and the distribution has been 


increased by the movement on account 
of back orders. Spring fabrics are in re- 
quest for future delivery with mohair 
lustres in greatest favor, these being now 
sold ahead for months to come, other lead- 
ing lines experiencing nearly as good re- 
sults. Butfor the fact that most of the 
leading mills are running closely on orders 
in men’s wear woolens the continued light 
demand in this department would prove 
very trying to agents and manufacturers. 
As it is stocks are not accumulating to 
any extent and prices are steady. A light 
duplicating demand for spring cassimeres, 
light weight worsted suitinys and over- 
coatings makes up the bulk of business 
going in staple woolen goods. Miscella- 
neous woolens, such as flannels, blankets, 
carpets, etc., have been in moderate re- 
quest, 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 


1889. 
Entered at the port... $1,577,743 
Thrown on market... 1,817,452 


Since Jan. lst. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 


** Spot” 


1888 
2,021,470 
2,072,915 
112,290,227 109,009,798 
112,979.477* — 118,208,862 
business in imported goods has 


been without material alteration during 
the past week a light persunal selection 
and fair re-order demand being reported. 
There is no falling off n the character of 
the demand for next season’s goods and 
in the contest over prices the importers 





seem to be getting the better of the 
buyers, this week’s results pretty generally 
establishing a higher range of values for 
leading goods. 


READING NOTICES. 


: TO OUR READERS. 


To the end that Taz INDEPENDENT may be placed 
in the hands of those who would appreciate it, we 
desire to ask our readers if they will kindly send us 
the names of those of their friends, not now sub- 
scribers to the paper, whom they think would appre- 
ciate, and, perhaps, be glad totakeit. We will mail 
such persons the paper for a few weeks without 
charge, in order that they may become fully conver- 
sant with its merits. 


W. AND B. DOUGLAS. 


THE well-known manufacturing establishment of 
Messrs. W.and B. Douglas, of dletown, Conn., 
makers of the celebrated Douglas Pumps. have re- 
cently receivec at Paris,the highest award for the 
best pumps. A silver medal has also been given this 
— or their attractive display at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 














A SELF-MADE MAN, 


W. G. THOMAS, the contentiel man of the well- 
known dry goods house of H. O’Neill & Co., Sixth 
Avenue, occupies this responsible position solely 
through his own merit and ability. Heis thirty-seven 
years of age, was born in this city and gradaua 
when but thirteen years of age from Grammar 
Schoo} No. 55, in West Twentieth Street, Mr. Waters 
then being the principal. 

As he was too young after his graduation to enter 
the Free Academy, now known as the New York Col- 
lage, he sought and obtained a situation ina dry- 
goods commission house, where he remained three 
years. During this period he took an evening course 
of instruction in tbe New York High School, of which 
Professor Hunter was principal, beginning at its 
opening year, and was among the first fifty boys that 
graduated from that school. 

At the age of seventeen he went West and engaged 
in cattle raising onthe plains. He returned to this 
city in 1876 and went intothe store of O’ Neill’s, tak- 
ing the hf lowest position in that establishment. 
He worked his way up by his energy and faithful 
attention to business, and two years ago was made 
the > 9? man. 

He a good business instructor in Mr. H. 
oO’ Nell” wend great executive ability and sagacity 
rome him among the foremost of our merchant 
princes. 

The position of trust and responsibility which Mr. 
Thomas now fills is another example of what can be 
accomplished by young men of brains and honesty. 
There Jee ~ a place on top for young men who 
work and strive faithfully to get there.—Mail and 
Express. 


WONDER CURE OF THE XIX CEN- 
TURY. 

THE marvels of medical science in its application 
to mechanism have undeniably been exhausted in 
the invention of The Wonder Cure Battery, generat- 
ing itsown power, coasisting of a vapor, penetrat- 
ing the air passages of the human system to their 
entire extent and curative of diseases inaccessible to 
other remedies. Manufactured by the Actiua Com- 

any, No. % Fifth Avenue, New York City, it has 

peen before the public and most successfully tested 
during the past six years. Consequently its remedial 
effects have been attested as matters of solid fact 
by clouds of witnesses of the highest sucial stand- 
ing, afflicted with neuralgia, catarrh, hay fever, ner- 
vous headaches, asthma, insomnia, brain troubles 
and kindred complaints, who have spontaneously ten- 
dered testimony as to the rapidity and permanence 
of the cures effected by this infallible agent. No 
chest cold can long exist if The Wonder Cure Ly | 
is used. it instantly relieves cold in the he 
and all throat affections, we 4 the phiegm 





complaints but also deafness and impairment of eye- 
iene restoring the senses of hearing and seeing, 

ile supplying the most tent nerve stimulant 
known to science. Remember, The Wonder Cure 
Battery is not a powder, a snuff nor a douche, but a 
mechanical invention of convenient size to be carried 
in the pocket, lastsan entire lifetime, ever ready for 
application, while its operation is so simple that it 
can be used by any one. It is transmitted 7 mail to 
addresses in any portion ofthe known world. Visit- 
ors to the Company’s parlors can receive trial treat- 
ment erataitously while residents at apy Suenese, 
who will send with their postal addresses thre 
cent stamps, will receive in return an ilestrated 
book.—Adv. 


WINDOW SHAUES, 


EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 
J. C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 








Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE C0., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 








BALL'S CORSETS ar Boned Wh KA, 


“ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








c 1 
ARIS COSTUMES.—Dresses for Dinner, 


Reception and Street wear, Matinees, 
Suits, Tea Gowns. 


LOAKS.—Long Garments, Sacques and 
Jackets, Opera Cloaks and Wraps. 


| ae ma ny G DEP’T.—Misses’ and Chil- 

dren’s Dresses and Paris Coats, Ladies’ 
Wrappers, Tea Gowus and House Dresser, 
Infants’, Misses’ and Ladies’ I mported Un- 
derwear. Special attention given to the 
order department. 


URS AND FUR TRIMMINGS.—London- 
dye Sealskin Sacques, Paletots, Dol- 
mans and Jackets. Blue Lyrx, Seal, Alaska 
Sable and Krimmer, Shoulder Capes, Pele- 
rines and Muffs. Fur Trimmings. 


LOTHS.—Ladies’ Cloths in fashionable 
colorings. Shetland Wool Coatings, 
Fur Beavers, Elysians, Irish Friezes, Cassi- 
meres and West of England Broadcloths. 
Suitings and Ulster Cloths, Black and 
Colored Mattelassé. 


Proadovay LR 19th ot 





NEW YORK. 


B. Altman & ( 


18th St, 19th St, and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
HAVING MADE 


Large Reductions 
IN THE PRICE OF OUR 


FALL 
IMPORTATION 


Of Ladies’ Costumes, Wraps, Tea 
Gowns, Wrappers, House Robes, 
Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, we 
offer the balance on hand at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
ROYAL WILTONS, 


(the best wearing car e.) 
SUPERB ASSORTMENT, LAT ST STYLE, FROM 
$1.50 PER YAKD, AND 


WILTON VELVETS. 


100 PIECES, SUPERIOR IN QUALITY ENTIRE- 
LY NEW IN DESIGNS AND J ELEGANT 

ARIETY EVER EXHIBITED. at ABOUT ONE- 
HALF THEIR ACTUAL VALUE 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 

ALSO FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.,, 
New Vork. 


BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
FROM AUCTION, 


ofthe Norwich and Yorway Hisins Milis, recently 
sold by the agents, Messrs. . 











AL URIBS In all sizes, which 


brands and eeeess 
All 8 honestiy represe 
quality and price guaranteed. 


H, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANALST.,NEW YORK. 


. and satisfaction in 





Ridleys’ 


Grand Street, N; Y, 


Covering Entire Block, 


ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST, 


MILLINERY. 
UNTRIMMED FELT HATS, 


A new design in Misses’ untrimmed Felt HATS, 
corrugated under brim, all colors, a novelty just out; 
on sale by our house only. 

New HAT CROWNS in cloth, with embroidered 
and beaded effects; all the new shades; 75e., $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Fur Felt HATS, all colors, at 
19c. each. 

Extra Fine French Felt HATS, ladies, misses and 
children, all colors, new and desirable shapes, at 88e.; 
reduced from $1.25 and $1.45. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Fully-Trimmed HATS, of plush, 
velvet and felt, with ribbon tips or fancy feathers, at 
$2.88; were $4.00 and $5.75. 


RIBBONS. 


500 pieces No. +0 Fancy RIBBONS, 25c. yard; worth 
$1.25. 

All-silk Moire RIBBONS, all colors, lic. yard wouth 
2c, 

7-inch Black Moire Sash RIBBONS, 49c. yard. 

8-inch Black Moire Sash RIBBONS, 49c. yard. 

9-inch Black Moire Sash RIBBONS, i9c. yard. 


SILK PLUSHES. 
Just Purchased for Cash 


ENTIRE STOCK OF A LEADING 
IMPORTER. 


1,283 pieces new English Brilliant Silk PLUSH, s 
different shades; also black, 


At 94c. Yard; 


worth and sold elsewhere at $1.48. 


Nonpareil Velveteens, 


Black dress NONPAREIL VELVETEENS, %-inch 
wide, fast black, %c. yard, equal in appearance toa 
handsome Lyons Silk Velvet 

22-inch Imported All-Silk SATIN RHADAME, Ma. 
rine, Navy, Dark Blue, Garnet, Wine, Bordeaux, Coral 
Color and Brown, at 66c. yard; good value at $1.25, 


DRESS GOODS. 


90 pieces biack British Mohair BRILLIANTINES, 
%6-inches wide, 29c. yard; reduced from 50c. 

50-inch-wide Ail-Wool gray mixtures LADY 
CLOTHS, 44c.; worth 7ic. 

Largest assortment in New York, NOVELTY 
DRESS GOODS at greatly reduced prices. 

Examine—l¢-yard-wide All-Wool imported SIDE- 
BAND SUITINGS, desirable colors, 58c. yard: excel- 
lent value at $1.00. 


BLANKETS. 


White and colored Wool BED BLANKETS, all this 
season’s make, handsome colored borders, at 85c., 
$1.10, $1.19, $1.38, $1.75, $2.50, $2.85, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.50, $7.50 to $25 pair, 

BED COMFORTABLES, chintz covered, 65c., 7c. 
$1.00, $1.10, $1.25, $1.38, $1.50 each. 

Fancy Chintz, white cotton filling, $1.89, $2.25, and 
$2.50 each. 

Fancy Sateen Covered, White Cotton Filling, $2.6, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 each. 

Down COMFORTABLES, rich sateen covering, 
$6.00, $7.50, $9.00, $12.C0, $15.00 each. 


Fashion Magazine. 


Send for Fall number and it will enable you to 
shop as advantageously as though present in person. 
Beautifully Illustrated and contains a price-list of 
the goods to be found in our 85 departments. 


Sample Copies 15c.; Subscription, 50c. per 
Annum. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Strett, 
6 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 
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" CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


RPET SPECIALTIES. 

vp li BRUSSELS AND INGRAIN, 
We offer these moderate priced carpets, 
with elegant borders to match, with all 
the artistic designs and colorings of the 
most expensive grades. 
MOQUETTES. These carpets have all 
the style and soft coloring of the expen- 
sive Axminsters, but are far less costly. 
Those desiring arich parlor or library 
carpet at a moderate price, should ex- 
amine our Moquettes. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. Our 
Collection is the finest in the world, and 
our prices are less than those usually 
realized at auctions. 


UPHOLSTERY SPECIALTIES. 


We devote the whole of our second floor 
to the largest stock of DRAPERIES in 
the United States, including examples 
from the most noted looms of the world. 
All FABRICS used for Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Furniture Covering and Wall 
Decoration in every style. Persons of 
good taste’and moderate means will find 
a large and varied stock, especially ar- 
ranged to meet their requirements. 

LACE CURTAINS. Several rooms are de- 
voted to the display of ourjLace Curtains, 
in which all Styles are represented. 

ARTISTIC—DURA- 

BLE—SANITARY. 

Soft to walk on as 
a carpet. 

Easy to wash asa 
tiled floor. 

Warm to the feet 
in Winter. 

Cool and cleanly 
in summer. 

Noiseless. 

Price moderate. 
THE NAIRN LINOLEUM is conceded to 
be the most perfect of all waterproot 
floor coverings now on the market and 
made from 2 to 4 yards wide. 


OIL CLOTH.—Our stock of Oil Cloth is 
well seasoned and durable, with the 
latest color decoration and designs, in 
the usual grades of quality. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts, 


33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








TRAOE MARK 




















HEALTH 


Un DERWEAR 
[FoR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN «| 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
Superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTRELLS 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STS. 








CHOICE LINE OF 
LADIES’ FELT HATS 


25 cents each. 
Boys’ and Misses’ Cloth Steamer 
Caps. 


POPULAR STYLES IN 
BOYS’ HATS IN FELT AND CLOTH. 


Children’s and Misses’ 
Hats a Specialty. 


OUR MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 


are offering choice Bonnets at ex- 


Trimmed 


tremely low figures, 
FULL LINE OF 


Fancy Feathers Wings, Breasts and 
Buds. 


Our handkerchief Department are 
making room for Holiday Goods by 
oftering 

200 dozen Ladies’ all-linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, Embroidered Initials, Hem- 
stitched, Block effects, lle. each. 
Have never been offered before at 
less than 25c. 

150 dozen Ladies’ plain Hemstitch- 
ed Handkerchiefs, regular price 15c. 


to 20c. 
At 11e. each. 


Another lot of 25ce. Handkerchiefs 
at 


17c. each. 
100 dozen Gents’ Handkerchiefs, 
usually sold at 25c., now marked at 
15e. each. 
Examine our stock of Drapery, 
Nets and Gauzes for evening wear. 


Choice novelties in made-up Lace 


Goods, Toilet Sets and Silk Scarfs. 


RIBBONS. 


1,000 pieces Pure Silk Gros Grain 
Ribbon, three inches wide, with Satin 
Ottoman edge, Blacks and all season- 
able shades, 10c. per yard; reduced 





from 30c. 





FINE GOODS 


AT LOW PRICES 
THIS WEEK. 


LADIES’ IMPORTED 
JACKETS 


AT HALF PRICE. 


2,000 Imported Beaver Jackets, 
Tailor-made, Black and Colors, 


$4.48. 


1,500 fine Imported Jackets, with 
or without Vests, Tailor-made, Black 
and Colors, 


$4.98 and $6,95. 

Fine grade of Imported Jackets at 
a corresponding reduction. 

1,000 Ladies’ fine Cloth Newmar- 
kets, with three Capes, 

$9.75 and $12,75. 

1,500 fine Cloth Newmarkets, a 
variety of Colors, Styles and Cloth, 
$8.98, $13.75, $16.75, and 

$19.75. 


A decided reduction in our 
Ladies’ fine Imported Long 
and Short Wraps. 


Ladies’ English Seal Plush 
Sacques, Newmarkets, Jackets and 
Wraps. 


Jackets, $8.98, $11.75 and 
$15.75. 


Sacques, $18.75, $2 
$33.00. 


Seal Garments. 


Warranted Alaska Seal.and Lon- 
don-dyed Sacques, 


$125.00 and $149.00. 
Newmarkets and Raglans, 56, 58 
and 60 inches long, 
$259.00 and $298.00. 


200 Fur-lined Circulars, Sicilian 
covering, 


$19.75, $25.00 and $35.00. 
SPECIAL SALE OF 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Ladies’ Night Dresses, tucked 
yokes, 4 and 5 inch rows of fine. 
needlework insertion, and embroid- 
ered ruffles, 


4.95 and 


50c. 


Skirts, fine needlework, ruffles 9 
and 13 inches deep, with tucks 
above, 

50e. 

Fine Lawn and Silk Underwear, 
Imported, Hand and Machine made, 
at great reductions, 








Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Saturday, Oct. 26th, 1889.] 


COFFEE. 





TEA, 
Oolong, Medium to Finest Paguavsannoere 16 @ 7% 
Japan. Jd) \6 seb abaie is @ 40 
Young Hyson. > . shvscdee sil 3 > 4 4 
” Oi, Sebaanstgae 4 
English NS: \% -. cessenepnsabes 16 @ 15 
SUGAR. 
Ce Bs oct. ccccacconevesns 
ed. 


/ SES 
Granulated. Standard. . 
Steam f Retinea A 








a LE RS PE eek ges 
iis eidnsindtnad pancntecced mene 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans Fancy New Crop... «- 53 @bh 
rrime to Choice ‘6 
Porto Rico. Uhoice to Fancy....... - 42 
UME. DERINEE cesccnesand ececevancqenal 
FISH. 
Mackerel, yeney. No. 1, 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $31 00 
Coast No. Z2per bbi......... -_--— 
Codfish, Renae 60 D. boxes, @ D........ T 
rad in rolls, 35 boxes, - Mace esud 5 
Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, cake aeinanine 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled. ® box........... 19 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 
pO eer ...$11 75 @$12 50 
err er —— @-— 
2 | Se errr 115 @18 
Weescnenese -ecccecccceess 12 25 @ 1300 
BEEF 
eGR, POP WA,...02sccccsccsces 756 @ 8 0v 
Packet, Der DB.......00cccccce —— @ 80 
Cur Mats: 
Smoked Hams. ........sccccce 114d 12 
>t ~ Do dstvcbsous 5 @ 1% 
DREsseD HOG6................000 54D 6% 
BUTTER 
Gilt e Fresh crm’y, tubs............- — @ 2% 
Prime Creamery, tubs.................. — @ 2 
Choice Dairy, ti ME accel. hccveccaics — @ i9 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 16 @ 18 
BIT >: dectisepunskesueieewiess. seteecen 12 @ 4 
CHELSE, 
Fancy Cream. anal penhadna. asséd aasnd —@ 12 
eiend whhaatubedud —@ '\% 
Good Value, about 40 1b. boxes....,.... —@ ™% 
ED MIND ok 6Ga Soe p anes cocensesacias —@ 18 
LARD. - 
soeeen I, BO Te, GP 50 sictccecseses 8 
+ tears i ponies tneeee aD aE sie 
Halt bbls TE ee aN ee BETH 4 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ...... 02... 4.0000 8 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No.1 per 100 Ibs, eer $— 70 @ — 8% 
ES el. Se eres —50 @— 0 
i ETD —40 @— 45 
Clover oY *. ghee tecuaay — 3 @— 45 
Clover, Mixed eT ened . -— D0 @— 6 
hE ee rr ree —0 @a— — 
| alee ee —-N @&@— ws 
Straw Vat 7 wreina ans — 35 @— 45 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote 2% bush. bags.) 
piven. I 5, acces dip eneesn3% $ 65 BS 
itch tiannesienhindes — 6 @— 65 
Middling. spas | Se — 65 @- 8 
St TL i chewecensedqeunsese % @2— 
Kye cod, dekh Sehencauues wkbeud —7 @— 9 
i cks maeaiucdeouds cued —K @— 65 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 


NE Ms vnnune sabes snataeimadiakte 15 
Pore comer Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade.................... 6 00 

inn. Spring —- best grade............- 6 00 

= Process. fancy Winter Wheat........ 5 65 

XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 80 


5 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 75 


Rye Flour, Golden..............+..-«.+++++see 400 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 
Superlative Graham flour, bbls......... ... 5 15 
——* Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b ae 
Entire ‘Wiseat | eaalieegeaeaat a agian xi 7 
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CURE FOR 


| 

e c 

ed = CATARRH. 
s\9 +. _ Most 
aie e a Powerful 
g? ® WERVE 
g 5 STIMULANT 
> o in the 
2 ° WORLD. 


RESTORES EYESIGHT AND HEARING 


POSITIVE CURE FOR HAY-FEVER, ASTHMA 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA AND COLDS IN THE 
HEAD. WILL LAST A LIFETIME. A CURE FOR 
ALL DISEASES OF THE HEAD AND THROAT. 
GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. FREE TRIAL AT 
PARLORS, OR SEND 6c. FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK. BATTERY SENT TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD BY REGISTERED MAIL ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. REMIT BY REGIS- 
TERED LETTER, EXPRESS OR P. 0. ORDER. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
convenient 


2 
pocket. a 


Sole Proprietors and ‘Manufacturers, 
8 5TH AVE., NEW YORE, U.S.A 


Batte 
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Jusurance. 


THE EXCEPTIONS AND REMAIN- 
DER IN ACCIDENTAL INSUR- 
ANCE. 

SEVERAL law cases occurring in Eng- 
land are of much and timely interest as 
bearing upon the question what consti- 
tutes, in the insurance sense, an “ acci- 
dent.” In one case the Accident Insur- 
ance Company had issued upon one Hat- 
ton a policy containing a clause exclud- 
ing poison as a cause of death, that being 
named with a lot of others as causes for 
which there was no liability undertaken. 
Hatton went at night into his stable to 
get some medicine for himself, which he 
kept in that somewhat unusual place. 
His candle was blown out by a gust of 
wind, and, rather than be at the trouble 
of re-lighting it, he ventured to grope 
‘ about in the dark, the result being that 
he picked up a bottle of horse lotion con- 
taining corrosive sublimate, from which 
he drank, and consequently died. In an- 
other case the same company had insured 
a farmer who had land lying on both 
sides of the Great Western Railway; hav- 
ing crossed the track to get from a farm 
laborer a match to fire some weeds, he 
wis crossing back, but was struck and 
killed by a passing train. The company 
successfally resisted payment in both 
cases, pleading as to the first that it had 
expressly declined to take risks upon poi- 
sons, and as to the s:cond thatthe farmer 
was the victim of his own carelessness. 

It will be conceded that to find and 
swallow the contents of a bottle of medi- 
cine in the dark is not using care, altho 
thousands do so. In this instance, su- 
icidal intent was not alleged, and the 
company was spared the necessity of al- 
leging contributory regligence by the 
fact that it had excepted poisons outright; 
it fell back upon its contract, which, upon 
examination, sustained its plea, and of 
course that ended thecase. The company 
having said, ‘* We will not pay for a 
death caused by poison,” and the insured 
having agreed to this by accepting the 
poliey, there was no altering of that pos- 
sible. In the other case, it was conceded 
that there was an uninterrupted view of 
the track for a mile in each direction, so 
that no man with eyes and ears could fail 
to know when atrain approached. The 
farmer must have known the train was 
coming, since no attempt was made to 
show any defectiveness in his senses: at 
least—if a train had just passed in the 
other direction, as was ** said ’’—the best 
excuse to be made for him is that this 
train concealed the other from him until 
he had stepped upon the track. 

Unless this supposition is made, we 
must conclude that he ventured to cross 
in front of a train, estimating that he 
would have time, rather than wait a few 
Parallel cases ure of constant 
occurrence, and there comes up the broad 
question of carelessness and contributory 
negligence, If a passenger on a railway 
train steps off in the dark to see what has 
caused a stoppage not a atstation, he may 
step on the ground: butif he falls through 
a bridge, one prominent accident com- 
pany says he had no right to presume at 
all, and refuses to pay. If he picks up 
the wrong bottle in the dark, had hea 
right to presume that he would get the 
right one? If he hears the whistle, has 
he a right to guess that he will have time 
to drive over the crossing, if he is in a 
hurry? It is careless for a man in a per- 
spiration to take off his coat and sit where 
a deliciously cool wind blows on his back; 
or to abuse his body in a hundred ways— 
where shall the line be drawn? What is 
**oovious” carelessness as distinct from 
other? Evidently it is not easy to say. 
An approaching train is an ‘‘obvious” ob- 
ject, and the danger of crossing before 
it is real and obvious according to the 
distance aad the rate of movement; a cir- 
cular saw, and the danger of getting too 
near it, are equally obvious, 

In these two cases,the former is the 
flagrant one against the companys, mor- 
ally speaking. Having excepted certain 
specific actions, a company can hardly do 
more than to trust to the self-preserva- 
tion instinct, altho it may exclude ‘‘gross 
and obvious” carelessness, leaving this as 
a warning and being aware that it must 
have a very clear case inorderto makea 
resistance admissible on all sides. As to 
poisons, of course a company may right- 
fully offer to vend insurance on any re- 
atrictions it pleases; may insure life, only 





seconds, 





on condition that the death occurs in a 
specified hour of the day; or against ac- 
cidents, after having excepted everything 
but the swallowing of a six-bladed pocket- 
knife with all the blades unbroken and 
open. The only condition is that the 
terms are understood by the buy2r 
of the policy, for if he chooses 
to imsure against the accident of 
swallowing a knife that is his affair. But 
the fact is that people do not want to so 
insure, and when they buy accident poli- 
cies suppose they are covered generally. 
They give to ‘‘accident” the common 
meaning which we have heretofore pointed 
out in commenting upon murder as acci- 
dental—that it is any happening external 
to the sufferer and not caused by him. 
Merely to say, afterward, that they would 
have discovered the exceptions had —_ 
read the policy, is quite true, but not rel- 
evant, because they notoriously do not 
and will not read them: hence the com- 
panies cannot escape without especial- 
ly calling attention to the fact of selling 
only partial indemnity. Do they do this? 
Never, or very rarely. But why, unless 
because they are aware that what is 
wanted is whole insurance aud not par- 
tial? It is the duty of the companies to 
make people know that they are not get- 
ting the former. 

Both in and outof court it must be de- 
cided and made clear what accident in- 
surance really is. If the rates are inade- 
quate for only a few causes of accident 
not ‘‘ excepted,” they should be raised; 
or the fact of partial and incomplete 
insurance should beso dinned and forced 
upon the buyer that he cannot be un- 
aware of it. This must be. Tbe alternative 
will be a reactionary disgust with the 
whole business of accidental insurance. 


COMPROMISING CLAIMS. 

“THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE Asso- 
CIATION has compromise’l a 35,000 claim at 
Brockton, Mass., for $375, payment having 
been refused on the ground of suicide. 
Why compromise the claim? Either the 
M. R. F. L. A. owed the widow $5,000 or it 
did not owe her one cent. This ‘‘ greatest 
success ever known in finance’ advertises 
in bold, black-faced type a “free pulicy,”’ 
but there is altogether tco much freedom 
in such settlements. Claims should be paid 
infullif just, but if unjust, the heirs are 
entitled to nothing.’’ 





This item found floating about in the 
insurance press, is credited to the Indica- 
tor, of Detroit, but may not have origi- 
nated with that journal. We know noth- 
ing of the facts in this particular case, 
and do not quote the item with intent to 
discuss that case. Undoubtedly the Mu- 
tual Reserve has had before it some 
claims of no justice or of questionable 
justice, and undoubtedly it has compro- 
mised on some, with entire fairness to 
the claimant. A like remark could be 
made about any life insurance organiza- 
tion which has had a considerable experi- 
ence with claimants. 

It is said that either $5,000 was owed 
to the widow or not acent; that ‘‘ claims 
should be paid in full, if just, but if un- 
just the heirs are entitled to nothing.” 
This has a taking sound, and there is no 
objection to admitting it, provided the 
general admission is coupled with the 
qualification that it must be modified 
in practice, according to circum- 
stances. For in practice it must be; no 
hard and fast rule can be made which can 
be carried out inflexibly. Of course, a 
question can arise only in cases which are 
not clearly settled by the terms of the 
contract; when a question does arise, it 
must be whether the claim is really a 
just one in equity and good morals, or 
whether, if it is not, expediency will be 
best served by compromise. This is not 
so simple that it can be disposed of by 
any such off-hand and sweeping rule as 
**the full claim or nothing.” Suppose it 
is found, after death of the insured, that 
he has kept up for years a policy about 
which nobody else knew anything; sup- 
pose that a premium fell due while he 
was sick and was not paid, that his sick- 
ness destroyed his ability to make any 
communications to others, and that the 
indications were that he quite intended to 
pay and would have paid but for the 
sickness which prevented—what then? 
Clearly there is no legal claim; the con- 
tract was not carried out; the party took 
his own risk of interruption, and might 
have provided for that. Precisely this 
case has arisen in practice, and has been 
treated—as any really deserving company 
would treat it—as a perfectly sound case 
in equity; that it ought not to be that the 








very event against which protection was 
sought should be allowed to defeat that 
protection. Suppose it were a little differ- 
ent: the deceased, when first taken sick, 
mentioned the matter and then lost con- 
sciousness; in the peculiar circumstances 
the family forgot about the premium, 
This is a little less strong case, perhaps, 
and yet if the claim were rejected the 
same result as before would follow; so 
the claim would hardly be thrown out by 
any rightly managed company. Yet in 
either of these cases how about the unpaid 

remium? Death having occurred after 
it became due, the common fund had a 
claim on it; hence equity clearly allows 
deduction of that amount, and hardly 
any company would omit to deduct it. 
Yet this would not be a strict compliance 
with the alternative that all should be 
paid, or none. 

In another class of cases where the 
claim is not good in law, there is room 
for doubt whether it is good in equity. 
What shall be done with these? It is 
easy to say that the claimant should re- 
ceive the benefit of ail doubt; but this 
may be unjust to the other members, and 
to pay all, or any portion, undeserveadly 
is to assess one individual for the benefit 
of another, the nature of the case not be- 
ing essentially changed by the fact that 
a small portion is taken from each. It may 
appear to be the nearest to equity to di- 
vide the claim and pay a portion of it. If 
so, the alternative of ‘‘all or nothing ,, 
will not be followed. 

What shall be done with claims which 
are unquestionably good neither at law 
nor in morals? Itis useless to say that 
such cases do not arise, for they do— 
cases where there is no just claim 
whatever, and even cases where every 
cent paid to the claimants is rob- 
bery of the members. It is very easy 
to say that such claimants should be in- 
dignantly sent away; but how if they 
will not go? How if, having nothing to 
lose, they will sue the company, and if 
the unreasoning prejudices of juries are 
ready to go against the ‘‘ corporation” 
on the flimsiest pretext? The officers of 
acompany must in such case choose the 
smaller evil—there is nothing else left 
them todo, For example, the Home paid 
$10,000 to the executors in the notorious 
Dwight case exactly as a man “* held up” 
on the road hands over his valuables; this 
was paid because, in the judgment of the 
officers, it was the cheapest and best way, 
in the interest of the members, to get rid 
of the case. This decision may have been 
wise, or may not; but it was made hon- 
estly, on grounds of expediency. 

The sum of it is that in life insurance 
practice, as in other business, cases may 
and do arise where obligation and duty 
are not clear, and other cases where the 
only course is a choice of injuries. In all 
such cases, no invariable rule can be made 
to apply. Equity does not always re- 
quire payment of a good claim in full; 
expediency does not always advise r¢ jec- 
tion of a bad claim outright. The thing 
to be done is that thing which on the 
whole seems *‘ best,” and the only infalli- 
ble persons are those who constitute them- 
selves judges of affairs which they are 
prot charged with administering. 
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 FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1889. 








Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1888.............. .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PYOMIYUDS.....++.eeeeeeeere seeeccrecesees secneen cereeeeereeeeeeaesensees oe $22,301,931 11 
peas deferred premiums, January ist. 1888 . ccccccccsoccoccs sooo LA74, M0 36—$21,127,500 To 
mmterest and rents. etc..... Gtr deeecedscvcscecees + secccccosesecsscnces cceeceeee 4,762,169 67 

488,477 59— 4,278,692 08— $25,401,282 


Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1888..........-.seseeeeeeeee eeccces cece ° 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


GEV GEAICIONS BD ORME) 0.0000 00 cocscccccccccccce+coe sescccces coe coe. coccccccocsccs $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holdews........... ccsccsececececeeee osceceseoese +++-$10,973,070 05 
GAMES ONS TO-ANSUTFAREOOS. .00'.000ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccceeccccccs -coccess-ecccece 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted comm issions). " prokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ fees. etc........ ..... evedecdoscoeasesocestsousuce aves 8,558,448 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, MBicccuceereccseceedss: codeee 654,690 12—$15, 489,263 





$89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit.............scccceee coe cee eter ceeeeee eeeeee $3 605,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. 856,222.751 4)... 54,565.901 58 
Rea: Estate.. gee 0080.00050007 00680 S00068s Cneses cesesecesesoue 9,508,152 8 
Bonds and Mortgages first len c on Tea! “estate (buildings thereon ‘insured for $13,- 

800,0U0 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral se- 

GAB ccce cove cccce coccccccccscecs -cocccecconeccsese eeccocccoccesococcscs escesss ° 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as s collateral. 3 1, 676,250 08 
*Loans or existing volicies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 

ABMOUNES tO OVEP $2.1 ODO). 2.2... ceccccccccccccces ceccccce oe cecceec:ceccsoccovere 378.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 

Fee, TR TI ie sncannsncecssovdscrcsiccoabecsccenss: coecesectess 60 eéeccnes shinece eces 1,435,734 56 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
Agovats’ balances....... boncbecstocesoocedoce ciinceeteeheneeseed eqadatpoawseeneces esse 296,959 45 


accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1889 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 
* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompuny the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1889 . . « ee 


451,605 24—89,¢24,336 


> $3,655,850 36 





493,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 





Approved losses in course of payment.. pbesedeonsecessebenseocasacesbsanconese aie $555,555 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, tC... ......ccereccccccccceeetececetececeseseseuseeeees 302,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)... epccsisecesosdese 36.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)......... Pnseces cocccesoesocce: oo 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies; at the Actuaries’ table 4 per 

COME. IMEBTOTE.ccccccccce ceccccces ceccees ceo ceereeee @ Shesercncseretveseseesvesennces 78,985,757 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to ‘ontine Dividend Fund. Jone 

arv ist, 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

Policies Of tNAL CiASS.......scececcerecceeee sees cecccecccescccccccocce $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1688...........sceseee-ceee Pccccecccccococscoecs 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

CREB. cccccccccccccccccccccccocccccccccccccecocccoecece 00. - evecccscccce eoce 939,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1880............. cocccccccoccesce eccscccesccocccccee 6,423,277 1% 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance.............+- ccccccccccescecs eovegecesneoessones 46,504 21 


$86,397,936 30 
$7,082,250 25 


$93,480,186 55 


Ob eee ee eeteeeteee oF 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).... $13,500,000 00 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
$7,627,298) Jah. 1, 1887........ $304,873.50 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421,453 — 1BBB.. eee eee eee 22,027 
9.535.210 Jam 1. 1888....,... 356,905,596 Jan. L. 1888..... » 83,079,845 1887........ eee ee 28.5 
10,972,000 Jah. 1, 1889 ....... + 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889..... 93,480,186 1589... - 83,834 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 33,3 334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731 


Total number of policies in torce Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, 4. H. WELOH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 0. 0. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... 


Increase in Assets... 


Receipts from all sources............... 
nerease during year................ 
Paid Policy-Holders. 


- $126,082,153 56 





$7,275,301 68 
87,94 





Surplus at four el nde anaencewhe pads, birenees piamennan cbbadens ennsdions® os ,940,063 63 
Increase in Surplus................. sbddbuenheeenpestescatvecéanhesT& prakwebe ° 81,645,622 11 
Pe a leis tcantchaskeniesdtan #s:ceeddteiemiensteta: Ganktner eee 158,369 
EE SOI, oc cocc.dcce 500snn0es: cnnces, Seek O0nced eRtek: wesnnent 17,426 
Policies writtem. ..........cccccscceses be bebbcwenceate edanea ecses- enn eqnusenesad ° 5 
Mmerense GUrimg YOOF..........cscccce-ccscescee ndeuseisececsdeneeneger eebere ag | 
TERED ss shiddscddsccuwedects igs gh ss eesedscks dsensune neni «see-. 103,214,261 3 
Increase during year.....-- Spanien sheddesseebeen ccecsscccccccesccccseccscess BS3,756,792 OS 
Risks in force.......... .. .. C6 decceeee $eusensensen eecccceccccce ecconses ecvccceccccseee 482,125,184 36 
Increase during year............ pence 00:0000066000060066600800000006000600006 | Man 





Bonds and Mortgages................. .-..-+- 
United States and other Securities. 

Real Estate and Loans on collateral.. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies a 










THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


9,617,874 02 
. 8,616,704 14 

$21,786,125 34 
$2,813,277 60 


















teres 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, E $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
Wh nc cccceccecccee GUAR. cc. 000000 FERRO. ccccccccen hee 
WEB .cesccccccccece GREE MD. ccccesccce SERRE AA cc cccccccece SRE 
WEB cccccccccccecs BERR ccccccccccce] TOR GReiccciscccecce REE 
) err a 8 rn OS 
WBS ...cccce cocccce MORRIE TEL... cccccccs GURIMR IB. scccccccccs Tee 
NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


pauvat B. Senomae, Lewis Mary, ROBERT SEWBLL, Henry H. RoGsurs, 
Lvcrivs ROBINSON, OLIvER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RESUAALAER CRUGER, a7O. W. AUCHIN' 

AMUEL BS.  BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, TH&ODOKE MORFORD, 
(+ZORGE 8. COE, ROBERT OLYPHAN?, |Gg0RGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
EdCHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEeORGE F. BAKER, Rorvus W. PeckHAM, PResTON B. PLUMB, 

J ‘MES C. HOLDEN Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART HBRRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUBN 
H3RMANN ©, Von Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, - Wm. P. Dixo OtoevEsane FIisH, 
ALEXANDER H. RIcs, FR&DERIC CROMWELL,|ROBERT A. G@RANNIBS, auaeU D. JUTLLIARD, 


STUS 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS OC, MILLER, CHARLES E. MULiER, 






ROBERT A. GRANNISS.........c0008 ceeee Vice-President. 
ISAAO F. LLOYD.............- sereccscee’ 2d Vice-President. 
WEEARAM J. BARTON. ccvcccccccscccccevsscceccces Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER. eccccccccces Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Aetuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
PREDSRIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WH. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Casbier. 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTHS, M.D. 
B. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889 


The Trustees, wm Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888......... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


OAN 
FIRE 
INSU B- 
ANCE 
co.,, 

? hiladeiphia, 


1 
a? 


ADAP IO ae 
SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Gees GHA cv rsicccnsetnis cccanisatiaponeseinsied 


Reserve for re'nsurance 1 all other cin at n 
Surplus over all Liab. liti 384,415 9 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist.. 1889... $2 540.916 21 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 











January, 1888,...... des cc0e «seocvescecceoccess 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums......... ececcensone $5,258,404 38 
cai THE 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1888, to 3ist December, 1888,.... - $3,867,260 
Losses paid during the same EO! TT7 ABLE 
POTNGE. c ccvedeccccsceesvcccose $1,998,897 8 
Returns of Prémiumsand Ex- i 
i ccnih heeardeaaes 687,287 98 Life Assurance 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York Society 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 Pe _ 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, L; 
SUMIE Giisiciessctinn msenersone mourn|  etSUES a new policy 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,.. ow =1,874,912 12 
Cash in Bank,........... ap -enenes oxeceiachamene 252,812 02 


which, 
like a bank draft, 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be p 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist Decemberf, 1888, for which certificates. will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 


ts a simple 


PROMISE TO PA ¥. 





—_- 
————— 


New England Mutual 

















LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are ts- 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

4.D,Jermi Chas H. MARSHALL, LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
TERI — AMES Mtn | auepre pee Sten ioe, s4pet34 ag 

r : 31st, 188s. 8 338 
Wa STURGIS Fe How PLOYD-JONED, EPA BILitiES 158%. § } TP SRS: 388 328 95 
BD UND v5 CORLIES. ANSON W Hakb. ~ $2,436,189 73 

ROOT. 


SAAC 
. tre béns MAITLAND, 


uh 
sued at the life rate premium. 

WILLIAM H. WaBs, IRA BURSLEY Annual Cash istributions are paid upon all 

WILLIAM E DODGR, GEOKGEH Mack | Palicies. 

GRORGE E i LAWRENCE TURNURR, | ger yi fa-4, 1} 4.40 § 


sured is entition 
— 


by the Massachootts Statute. 
Soh ND HE ie wLeTS rnin Kusinc and values for any age senton ap- 
HENRY niAWLEy, Wt BOULTON compeag’s See, 
R. A YW Kd BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


J08, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 





—— i ET HOOME. Vice-President. 


8, F. TRULL, Secret 
A A. BAVBN, Second Vice-l’resident. 


ary. 
WH, B. TURNER, Asst. See 
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Old and Young. 


THE WORK THAT IS BEST. 





° BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





LONG centuries ago, in a famed city 
Across the sea, a great cathedral stood, 

A witness to the beauty Art had wrested 
From marble, bronze aud wood. 


One day the sunlight, through a slanted 
window, 
Upon a shadowed arch a moment shone, 
Revealing unto those whose eyes were 
lifted, 
What none before had known. 


It was a sculptured face of such tran 
scendent 
And utter loveliness, that those who saw, 
Deemed they had looked upon a heavenly 
vision— 
And held their breath for awe. 


And day by day, for many years thereafter, 
Men came from far and near, happy to sit 
And wait beneath the arch, for the brief 
sun-ray 
That should illumine it. 


And felt them repaid for all their waiting 
If they could catch, just tor a moment’s 
space, 
W hereon to speak, to dream, to live, a sin- 
gle 
Swift glimpse of that fair face. 


This is the story: When the great cathedral 
Was being built, one day, with meek 
respect, 3 
There came a man, aged and feeble, unto 
The master architect, 


And asked, that of the work so sweet and 
sacred, 
Some humblest portion might be granted 
him. 
His feebleness and age compassionating, 
Yet fearing that his dim, 


Uncertain sight and trembling, eager fin- 
gers, 
Might mar some fair design, some perfect 
view, 
The master, in the high 
shadows, 
Set him his work to do. 


roof’s vaulted 


Day after day, with sweet, untiring pa- 
tience, 
In his obscure and humble place he 
wrought; 
From his more 
workers 
Winning scant speech or thought. 


highly trusted fellow- 


At last, one morning, still and cold they 
found him 
His right-hand’s cunning gone; the mys- 
tic grace 
Of death enfolding him, his face upturnéd 
Unto that other face 


That he had wrought; the face of the one 
woman, 
For so they learned, whom he had loved 
and lost 
In early manhood’s prime, e’er care and 
sorrow 
His bappy path had crossed. 


And as they gazed, the artists and the 
sculptors, 
The craftsmen all, whose skill was mak- 
ing fair 
grand the vast cathedral, on the 
beauty 
So strangely carven there, 


And 


**Grandest of all!’’ 
they whispered, 
** Who works for fame or gold doth some- 
thing miss: 
Unheeding praise or blame, in shadowed 
silence, 
Love hath wrought this!”’ 


they cried; and then 


**Grandest of all!’ they cried, ‘* before 
whose perfect 
Ideal beauty all our boastings cease. 
Hail to the love that thus for love’s sake 
only 
Hath wrought Art’s master-piece!”’ 


So in the Temple of the Ages, builded 
Out of men’s lives, it comes to every one 
Some day to find there is no work sp noble 
As that which love bath done. 
MILWAUKEE, WITS. 
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At Coney Island a Brooklyn man bor- 
rowed a ten dollar bill from a friend. Hold- 
ing up the money he said: ‘‘ Much obliged 
for the Robinson Crusoe.” ‘‘ What makes 
you call it that?” ‘‘ Because it’s a loan on 
an island,’’—£achange. 





PRINCE CHARLIE. 


THE HOSPITAL NURSE TELLS HIS 
STORY. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 








I THOUGHT he was asleep, for he had 
been quiet a while—an unusual ching for 
him—when he suddenly raised himself up 
on his elbow and looked at me, 

** See here,” says he. He spoke as plain 
as could be, tho he hadn’t much voice— 
the doctors said his lungs were all gone, 
but for all that anybody could tell that 
he’d always had a real pleasant way of 
speaking. Somehow he did have a coax- 
ing way with him, different from any man 
l ever took care of. No matter what he 
said—and he had no patience whatever— 
you couldn’t get angry and you couldn't 
help trying to please him. 

‘** Tell me now just what they say,” he 
went on. ‘‘1 suppose I can’t last much 
longer?” 

‘**Oh, we can’t none of us tell what turn 
you may take,” says I, helping him to lie 
down as easy as I could and fixing the 
spread over him. He never was suited if 
it wasn’t all straightened up as nice and 
smooth as could be, tho he wouldn't keep 
it so for five minutes. 

He looked at me with those big, dark 
eyes of his—his face was so thin that his 
eyes did look out of all reason, but even 
then you would have known him fora 
handsome man. 

‘*T want to tell you my story,” says he. 

They often begin in that way. It ap- 
pears like when they're away from all 
their own folks, and feel that they’ve got 
to go, they can’t rest till you know all 
about ’em. Land knows it don’t do any 
good; but I always humor my patients, 
tho some of the nurses do call me a fool 
for my pains. ‘‘If it does ’em any good, 
let “em talk,” says I. I always listen. 
But sometimes they get all mixed up and 
can’t tell you anything straight after all; 
sometimes they drop off in the middle, 
But this one was a real gentleman, and I 
knew he had a story—-coming to the hos- 
pital as he did, straight from his office, 
and the young man that came with him 
saying: ‘* He hasn’t got any friends to go 
to.” 

‘‘I thought you was going to sleep to- 
night,” says I, sitting down by him com- 
fortable like. But he didn’t take no notice 
of me; he just stretched out his hand and 
looked at it. He had the whitest little 
hands, as slender and white as any lady’s, 
and on his third finger he wore a hand- 
some seal ring. It was a green seal, with 
a kind of a figger on it. ‘“ It belongs to 
my family coat of arms,” says he, and he 
laughed kind o’ scornful. And then he 
looked up at me with that wishful look 
of his, and says he: ‘‘ I want you to send 
it to somebody when it’s all over with 
me. I’m going to tell you who she is be- 
fore I finish my story.” 

Then he shifted himself a little and 
went right on without looking at me. I 
couldn’t have stopped him if I had tried 
to. 

‘* To begin with,” says he, ‘“‘ I was born 
atsea. I’m the man without a country. 
I never had one. My mother had been 
amusing herself in Europe, and she went 
on amusing herself for a good many years 
after. I don’t think she troubled herself 
much about me, tho I have heard her say 
that I looked like an angel, in long curls 
and velvet knickerbockers. It isn’t what 
[should have supposed; but women ought 
to know best about those things. 

‘*We had plenty of money in those 
days. My father was in business. I 
didn’t know very much about 1t except 
that he furnished the wherewithal. We 
had to ask him for it and sometimes he 
blustered a little about our spending so 
much, but it always came. I went to 
school and ‘to college. I had plenty of 
friends, plenty of fun, and didn’t want 
for anything in those days.” 

He stopped for a minute and looked at 
me real pitiful. 

*°Tisn’t much of a story when you 
come to tell it,” says he; ‘‘ somehow it 
seems like more than it is.” 

But pretty soon he looked at his ring 
again; it was too loose on his finger, and 
he began turning it round with the other 
poor, thin hand, 





‘* They had all sorts of names for me,” 
he began. ‘‘My own name is Charles 
Edward. They say there has always been 
one in the family since the time of King 
Charles. But it was ‘Prince Charlie’ 
oftener than anything else. She would 
laugh and call me ‘the Pretender’ 
Heaven knows I didn’t pretend with her 
—it had got down to dead earnest by that 
time. ButI haven’t gotto that yet. 

‘*T came home from college, and there 
didn’t seem to be anything very press- 
ing for me to do, Father never spoke 
of my going into a profession, and I 
hated business. Mother and Anna— 
Anna was my eldest sister, then there 
was another little one—they hoth 
liked to have me to go about with them, 
for Father was sick enough of it by that 
time. We traveled too. We spent one 
winter in the Burmudas, and Anna and I 
went over to England for a year. We 
made a regular dig of it, seeing all the 
English cathedrals. That was Nan’s idea, 
But we had no endof a good time. Then 
we came home, and Father got slower and 
slower about supplying the sinews of war. 
To tell the truth, I got pretty deep in 
debt, tho I had mistrusted something for 
a good while. 

** At last the crash came—and it was a 
bad one. It wasall up with Hurd and 
Enderby—Father was the Enderby. He 
came home and shut himself up in his bed- 
room; he wouldn’t see even Mother, and 
there was the very dickens to pay. What 
could Ido? Ihad no more idea thana 
baby. Anna—that girl has tremendous 
pluck—and good—she’s one of the best 
girls alive--Anna went to governessing. 
Ned and Mortimer, the two younger boys, 
came home from school and went in 
stores. It strikes me that that’s a good 
way to be a cad, but I didn’t blame them. 
Father—well, Father was found dead one 
morning. I suppose it was all right—apo- 
plexy of the heart, or something of that 
kind they called it. Mother went home 
to her eldest brother and took Alice with 
her. Everything went under the ham- 
mer, and I was fairly turned out-of-doors. 

** How little women know about life! 
Anna, poor girl, thought I could do any- 
thing. ‘ With*your talents,’ she used to 
say—bless you! my talents were al] for 
ornament and not for use. They wouldn’t 
bring sixpence in the market. Some of 
Father’s old friends wanted to help me. 
I tried a government clerkship, but that 
was worse than being a galley-slave. To 
come in at just such a minute, like a 
barber or a bootblack! I couldn’t stand 
that. Then I went to Mexico with a 
party. It wasa big thing; there was a 
mining scheme, and a piece of railroad to 
be built, and a long pay-roll. I was in 
the office. I was there nearly two years, 
but I got down with the fever and had a 
pretty bad time, so one day I started for 
New York. When I got in sight of land 
I had just a dollar in my pocket.” 

‘* What did you do?” says I. 

‘* Oh, I gave that to the steward,” says 
he, trying tolaugh, ‘I had my trunks 
put on a hack and drove up to the Bruns- 
wick. I registered, and turned to go out. 
* See here!’ [called out to the clerk, ‘’give 
that fellow a couple of dollars for me 
when they get my trunks in—and off I 
walked and left him to pay the driver. 

** I stopped there for a week, and hunted 
up an old friend and borrowed a fifty. 
Then I got taken on a newspaper. But 
that was work twenty-four hours a day. 
It pulled me right down, I couldn’t eat — 
I just lived on brandy and strong coffee. 
I never was as strong as Samson.” 

** Well—here I am at last,” he began 
again, after lying still a few minutes. 
When I began I meant to tell you about 
a woman. Of course there was more 
than one. I never could resist a pair of 
bright eyes, and they didn’t resist me 
much either. But not one of them would 
have stood by me through thick and thin, 
nor did I care for any one of them long. 
There was a Spanish girl in Mexico who 
would have enjoyed running a knife 
through me; but New York was too far 
away. 

‘* There is a girl tho—God knows how I 
came tu find her—who made life seem like 
a different thing. She isn’t much over 
twenty, but she’s wise enough for forty. 
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Talk about what you will, she always hag 
something to say—something that puts 
things in a new light. And you can’t for. 
get it; you go away and it keeps on say- 
ing itself in your head, 

‘IT don’t say that she cared about me— 
I never pretended that she did. I know 
she was sorry, that’sall. Shesaw straight 
down to the bottom of my heart, and if 
there was a spark of honor there it flamed 
up. I told her just how I had been 
knocked about the world and that I knew 
I was of no more account than a handful 
of chaff; but she kc pt saying, ‘It isn’t too 
late.’ Of course I knew it was. I knew 
Ishould never amount to anything. I 
hated to work—I didn’t start right. ['m 
thirty-one years old. Butshe always said 
—so softly, too—‘It isn’t too late.’ If 
sent me into a lawyer’s office tinally, We 
had some foreign correspondence and | 
made myself useful; I did kuow how to 
read. I haven’t lived in libraries for 
nothing. Perhaps, after all, I could pick 
up something! ‘It’s the unexpected that 
happens—who knows?’ I said to myself, 
Gay? I never was so light-hearted in my 
life. Perhaps I should be somebody! 

‘* She went home, finally—they live in 
Cincinnati. Her mother said I mustn't 
write to her; but next spring—well, I 
meant to go out there. The cat can look 
at the king, you know. But then I got 
this cough. I had a light overcoat; it 
looked all right, but there wasn’t any 
warmth in it. And it was so infernally 
cold. I was checking off my debts. She 
said, one day: ‘I never trust aman who 
is reckless about money matters,’ That 
struck home, I can tell you. It set me to 
thinking, and [ made a list of everything 
I owed. I used to get up in the night and 
strike a light, when I remembered one 
that wasn’t down. I meant to pay every 
cent. Every penny I could scrape went 
for that. You wouldn’t believe how long 
I could live on a V. I took a receipt 
every time, and I put them all in an en- 
velop with her initials on it. I thought 
maybe I would show them to her some 
day. It’s in my Shakespeare now—at 
that sonnet—she’ll know. There are some 
books of mine, and this ring—when I’m 
cold you take it off and put it up—you 
will, won’t you? There’s a good soul! 
The man who gets her ought to make 
something of himself. He won't be 
snuffed out like a tallow cand!e.” 

Then be stopped and held his fingers on 
the ring. ‘Ill write down the name to- 
morrow,” says he; ‘I’m alive yet.” And 
with that he gave a little sigh like and 
turned a little more on his side. He was 
all tired out, and I was glad when he 
dropped off. 

But Lord bless you! in the morning we 
found he was gone, 

I saw his sister; she came finally. She 
was aslim, high-strung little body, dressed 
all in black. She looked and looked at 
him, and after a while she stooped over 
and began to take the ring off his finger. 
I tried then to find out about the folks in 
Cincinnati. 

She had eyesa little like his. She looked 
me straight in the face as keen as could 
be. 

‘*No, we haven't any friends in Cincin- 
nati,” says she. 

Land! He hadn’t never told her. But 
I’ve wondered, sometimes, if that girl 
ever knew what became of him. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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NUTTING SONG. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








On! but the wind whistles now, 
Over and under the trees, 
Giving a poor, ragged bough 
Never a moment of ease! 
Harlequin leaves hurry by, 
Dancing to this song we hear, 
Tho the old earth needs must sigh, 
Tho ’tis the wane of the year: 
Hickory, chestnut, butternut brown, 
Sing hey for the ripe nuts pattering down! 


Apples are garnered and gone, 
Beggared their mossy boughs stand; 
Still these old trees linger on, 
Giving with. bounteous hand. 
Spring has its rare silver showers, 
Summer rain-ripples of gold: 
Hark! for the autumn’s briet hours 
Ring with rain blithe and bold: 
Hickory, chestnut, butternut brown, 
Sing hey for the ripe nuts pattering down! 


Visions of purest delight 

Wake at the magical sound! 

Logs blazing, ruddy and bright, 

Joy-faces clustering round, 

Stars, in the keen, frosty dome, 

Gleaming on farm-houses warm, 

Beauty and sweetness of home, 

Calm ’mid the white, whirling storm! 
Then hickory, chestnut, butternut beowm, 
Sing hey for the ripe nuts pattering dow®- 

New YORK O:ry. 
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THE STORY OF A ROSE. 


BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE, 








« ComE in here, you little rascal !” cried 
Dr. Packard, fiercely, seizing by the collar 
a boy who was peering through the 
picket fence at the doctor’s brilliant gar- 
den. The boy was dropped trembling 
upon the office steps, while the big, burly 
doctor went about among his flowers, cut- 
ting a huge bouquet. These he gave the 
culprit, exclaiming, with equal sternness: 
«There, take that home and put it into 
water! Quick! Start yourheels!” Then 
he stood upon the steps, chuckling to 
himself to see the bare legs of the fright- 
ened urchin fly up the street. 

This garden was Dr. Packard’s Jatest 
plaything and pride. ** Nofunin cultivat- 
ing good ground; nothing to doctor!” he 
had said when he blasted out the scraggy, 
worthless limestone ledge, cropping out 
in his office door-yard, filled in rich soil 
and made the ledge gay with vigorous, 
blooming flowers, Roses and _ lilies, 
pansies and fuchsias, feverfews and 
hollyhocks, geraniums and _ heliotropes, 
phloxes and sweet-williams, verbenas 
and carnations, morning-glories, climbing 
over the door of his office, and sweet peas 
and nasturtiums, winding in and out the 
low fence—all responded to his care and 
blossomed with a perfection and an abun- 
dance rarely seen. Nature was in her 
most grateful mood. 

Here it was his delight to startle and to 
reward the children who were drawn to 
the spot by their love of flowers. He 
would rise up unexpectedly from behind 
the hedge of vines and demand in awful 
tones: *‘ Does your mother like plants? 
Well, take her that, you scamp,” giving 
the boy a pink or geranium or fuchsia, and 
adding, in still sharper, gruffer tones; 
“and see to it that you bring back the 
pot!” Ifthe boy was not too frightened 
and did not run away, leaving the pot on 
the door-step, his courage was rewarded 
with yet another plant. 

One day in June the doctor was out, 
walking up and down his garden paths, 
pulling up a weed here, picking off a 
faded blossom there and looking with 
keen pleasure at many a lovely flower. 
Glancing up suddenly from his bed of 
perpetual roses, he saw a young girl look- 
ing wistfully over the fence. 

‘What flowers do you like best, my 
child?” he asked, with a curious change 
from his usual brusque tone. 

* Oh, roses, sir?” she answered. ‘‘ They 
are the loveliest of all, I think. We have 
a yellow rose that climbs up to the eaves 
of our house, and another white one that 
comes up to my window, and many pink 
ones out in thegarden. But they live out 
all winter, and are wot like those,” she 
said, nodding toward the doctor's roses. 

**Come in and see them,” said the doc- 
tor; “and go around all you like.” 

The young girl thanked him and went 
quietly around, touching some of the 
flowers gently, daintily smelling the per- 
fume of many and noticing each. But 
she stood longest by the rose-bed. The 
delicate color came and went in her 
cheeks, and her pretty blue eyes shone 
with excitement and delight. 

Doctor Packard watched her silently 
while he went from bed to bed, cutting 
many blossoms. Thes: he gave to her. 
Her eyes opened wide with surprise. She 
thanked him gravely but simply while her 
happy face spoke yet more eloquently. 
As she turned to pass out the gate the doc- 
tor called to her: 

“Waita moment. Here, take this rose. 
I grew it from a seed. It won’t blossom 
for me, perhaps it will for you. Give it 
& good chance. Let me see the flower 
when it comes. And here’s a book,” he 
continued, ‘‘ that will tell you how to 
feed it.” 

Turning to go again, the girl saw a 
gray-haired, bent man on the other side 
of the street, walking slowly. 

“Oh, Father !” she called, ‘‘ see what 
beautiful flowers I have, and a new rose, 
to! The doctor gave them all to me.” 

Mr. Carter’s grave face lighted up as he 
stepped across the street. 

“Indeed they are beauties, my child. 
doctor knew what would please you 
- Let me carry the rose foryou. It 





will get good care, sir,” headded, turning 
to Dr. Packard. 

‘* This is your girl, Joe?” asked the 
doctor, 

‘** Yes, this is my Lucy, the last of the 
six,” he answered, a tender, sad smile 
crossing his worn features. 

‘*Better set her out in the garden. 
Quite too pale and thin, man. Throw 
away her books! Let her dig; let her 
make mud-pies again! Keep her out-of- 
doors! Let her come in only to eat and 
sleep!” said Dr. Packard with a threaten- 
ing scowl, quickly followed by a nod and 
a laugh toward Lucy. 

‘**Tnis will be a nice place for my rose,” 
said Lucy to her father that evening. 
‘*V’ve made a little hollow right here in 
my own bed, so that the wind can’t blow 
the pot over; and then, too, I won't for- 
get to water it when close beside my 
mignonetteand heliotrope. Three sweet 
flowers allinarow! Won't it be lovely 
when the rose blossoms, for I am sure it 
will; and, Mother, see! I can see it the 
first thing in the morning right out of 
my own window.” 

Mrs. Carter sat on the porch knitting, 
but her eyes followed fondly the slight 
figure of her child as Lucy ran around 
from bed to bush, and the mother answér- 
ed with gentle smiles the girl’s enthusi- 
astic outbursts of delight in her newest 
treasure. Mr. Carter drove a long stake 
down beside the new rose and tied it se- 
curely while Lucy eagerly watched every 
movement. 

‘*On! Iam sure of a blossom soon, dear 
Father; and what color do you suppose it 
will be? Pink or red, | hope. Red with 
a dark, velvety heart! We all like that 
color best, don’t we?’”’ she asked, turning 
affectionately to each parent, while the 
pale face shone with innocent delight and 
anticipation. 

Then she picked a large bunch of the 
hardy roses which the modest garden 
grew, and, sitting down beside her moth- 
er, began to arrange them. 


‘* When I am alittle larger and stronger 
—Iam a good deal stronger than I was, 
am I not, dear Mother?” she interposed, 
sitting up very erect for the moment. 
Not waiting for an answer, she went on 
breathlessly—‘* When I am older I am go- 
ing to spend all my time growing flowers, 
You'll give me more beds, Father, and I 
will sow the seeds and tend and wate: 
them, oh, so carefully! I'll have many, 
many roses out here inthe garden, 
and then inthe winter [ll have the 
tea and the hybrid roses, Dr. Pack- 
ard’s book tells about, in the house, 
I can grow many of them from a few 
roots which I can buy for the first start, 
you know. 

‘* Then I'll sell them and their blossoms. 
I have heard ever somany people say that 
they wished there was some place in the 
village where flowers could be bought, 
and Mrs. Browne, you know, senc to ‘Bos- 
ton for roses for her party. I could sell 
roses for such things, and make up lovely 
bouquets. Then I'll give all the money to 
you, Father, and help you pay Mr. Browne 
the money you owe him. When T had 
earned enough, perhaps, I could have a 
little glass house, right here, and then I 
could grow more flowers, and we three 
would live together always in this little 
house and be so happy, and my roses 
would help you both. Iam sure my new 
rose will blossom, and with it I am going 
to begin helping you.” 

Lucy smiled to herself over the rose- 
embowered castle-in-Spain, and burying 
her face in the cluster of roses said, with 
sigh of childish ecstacy: ‘‘ They are like 
a glimpse of Heaven!” 

The few hundred dollars, which Lucy‘s 
father had as yet been unabie to pay on 
their cottage, was a source of constant 
worry and trouble to both her father and 
mother. Industrious and saving, they 
had always been burdened too heavily to 
succeed. Narrow means had always been 
their lot, and illness and grief their fre- 
quent guests. From a little toddling 


child Lucy had shown a sweet thought- 
fulness for them, and had been compan- 
ion and comforter in a measure far be- 
yond her years. She was full of childish 
delights and games, yet the visions of 





caring for her parents in the coming 


years were often before her and made her 
sedate and grare. 

The summer days passed by quickly, 
and Lucy’s rose grew luxuriantly. The 
tall stalks were covered with abundant 
leafage, but there were no blossoms. But 
Lucy’s faith and care did not waver, and 
when the frosty nights of late October 
came her father transplanted the rose into 
a larger pot and brought it into the house. 
Lucy daily watched and tended it, and 
the rose-tree spread its green leaves and 
drank in the sunshine and the warmth all 
through the snowy weather, but gave no 
grateful response of bud or flower. 

Its gentle care-taker did not thrive so. 
A slignt cold taken in early winter could 
not be shaken off. The sorrowful father 
and mother watched her daily failing and 
slipping from their loving grasp, The 
delicate flush on the cheek deepened into 
a crimson, the white skin grew yet whiter, 
aud the slender figure drooped like a 
faded flower. Dr. Packard visited the 
house daily and sadly shook his head. 

‘Lack of vitality, Joe. Nothing to 
buildon. Too much soul, too little body. 
I—I cannot save her.” 

But with Lucy Dr. Packard was always 
| jolly, and made her bedside merry with 
jests and bright with flowers, She con- 
fided to him her hopes, her faith in her 
rose and her visions and plans, which 
grew brighter as her own sweet lite ebbed 
away. To please her, the doctor drew a 
rough plan of a little green-house and 
made out alist of plants and flowers for 
her to begin with. 

The rose-tree stood in Lucy’s room and 
she spent hours gazing at its fresh green 
boughs. With the doctor’s help she cut 
off many slips and pleased herself trying 
to root them in boxes of sand, calling 
them her rose’s little children. 

Slowly but surely the end came, It 
was a warm May morning. Thechamber 
was filled with the song of birds and the 
perfume of the apple-blossoms floating in 
at the window. A light breeze fluttered 
the leaves of the rose-tree. Suddenly 
Lucy rose up in bed, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, 
Father ! Oh, Mother! See! see the roses ! 
Red blossoms on my ownrose! My beau- 
tiful rose!” A slight gasp followed and 
the sobbing parents knew that the soul 
of their ctuld had blossomed into immor- 
tal beauty. 

After Lucy’s death life in the cottage 
was outwardly the samme. Wearily tne 
father went to his work, more bent and 
grave in aspect. Silently the mother 
performed her household tasks and to- 
gether they spent the summer evenings 
in their garden. The flowers their child 
had loved were remembered one by one; 
but the barren rose received the tender- 
estcare. It was as luxuriant as ever but 
had ceased growing almost entirely, 
while the rose’s children, the cuttings 
Lucy had planted, took vigorous root 
and grew so rapidly that they bade fair 
to outstrip the mother-plant. 

The autumn came at last and the roses 
were again sheitered in the house. No 
promise of buds was given, but the lonely 
father and mother could not part with 
their chila’s rose. 

One evening in the early summer of 
the next year the father said with tremb- 
ling lips: ‘* Look! there are buds on our 
Lucy’s rose!” Slowly the buds grew, and 
when at length the perfect rose unfolded 
what a glorious one it was! Deep, dark- 
red with leaves of richest velvet, and 
magnificent in size and fragrance! Bud 
after bud perfected, until the rose-tree 
was covered in radiant beauty, as if all 
the love and care that had been bestowed 
on it had turned into a garland. 

Mr. Carter joyously cut some of the 
largest flowers to carry to Dr. Packard. 
As he went with them a hard-featured 
man stopped him. 

** Oh, I say, Carter,” said Mr. Browne, 
** you'll have to pay the rest of that mort- 
gage soon. I think I’ve been pretty pa- 
tient—it must be seven years or more that 
it’s been running. Business is business, 
you know, and I want the money to use,” 

The sight of the bunch of roses was now 
like a stab to the father’s heart. How to 
raise the money he knew not. Blinded 
and benumbed he stumbled into Dr. Pack- 
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ard’s door. 





** Lucy’s roses,” he said, brokenly, and 
sank into a chair and hid his face in his 
hands, 

‘* These roses grow here?” demanded a 
hearty voice. ‘‘They are, magnificent! 
Such color! Such form! ‘Got any more 
like’m?” 

‘* Yes,” absently answered Mr. Carter: 
‘** the bush is covered with them.” 
‘Good! I must see them;” and before 
the amazed father knew it he was leading 
the way home with Dr, Packard, and the 
stranger following. 

‘This is truly wonderful,” said the 
stranger, who was a friend of Dr. Pack- 
ard and a city florist. ‘1 want to bny it, 
How much will you take for it?” 

**I cannot sell my child’s rose,” an- 
swered the father. 

‘** If our child were here and could speak 
she would be eager to sell it,” said the 
mother, who had stood silently by. ‘* You 
know her dearest wish was that her rose 
should help us. We love the rose for the 
blessed memories it brings us, but those 
are always ours.” 

‘You have several young plants of 
this same rose?” asked the florist. 

** Yes, about twenty,” replied Mr, Car- 
ter. 

‘** Well, Pll give you fiftéen hundred 
dollars for those, and you send me all the 
cuttings that you can make grow, and 
you may keep this bush. But, under 
stand, you are not to give away or sell a 
single cutting. My right is exclusive,” 

So it was settled. Mr. and Mrs, Carter 
still live iu ‘*Rose Cottage,” as it is 
called, Lucy’s roses bloom everywhere 
in the neat door-yard. The dark-red 
flowers are freely given away, altho not a 
cutting can be parted with; and never a 
sick-room in the village but bas its bou- 
quet, carried there by Lucy’s gentle 
mother. 

Dr. Packard’s garden still flourishes, 
and he still frightens the ever-increasing 
number of small boys with his old energy; 
while on the florist’s counters are seen 
large, glowing heaps of the Lucy Rose, 
the favorite of the world of fashion and 
wealth. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MY CECROPIA. 
BY AMY THORNE, 








It is almost a year ago since I saw my 
first cecropia worm. I kept him until he 
had passed through the chrysalid stage 
and had become a moth. The cecrupia 
moth has the reputation of being the larg- 
est and most beautiful in North America; 
and as it is found from Canada to Mexico, 
and all through the Western States, per- 
haps a little account of mine will not 
come amiss to those who may find the 
worms and wish to observe the trans- 
formation for themselves. I found mine 
a year ago last August on a path in the 
garden. He was about three inches long, 
and about as large around as a cent 
piece. He wasarather attractive look- 
ing worm, being of a light pea-green color. 
The sides were a shade darker than the 
back, and were marked with tiny brown 
spots. There were four coral-red warts on 
the twosections of the body next the head. 
There was a double row of yellow warts 
down the back, two on each section, while 
the sides bore blue ones. As these colors 
were bright, and each wart was armed 
with several short bristles, he seemed to 
correspond exactly with an illustration 
and description in a Natural History 
which I consulted. It is said that many 
of these worms are devoured by birds, 
their bright coloring making them easily 
seen. Their legs are short and thick and 
close over a leaf-stem like teeth. They 
cannot be shaken off. Feeling glad to 
have found one, { proceeded to provide 
him with a place to spin his cocoon after 
a plan recommended in the book. An 
ordinary grocery box would have an- 
swered every purpose, but I had at hand 
a Japanese tea-chest, made of thin boards 
dovetailed together, This box was large 
and strong, and at the same time light. 
I could easily move it about. 

In the box, which of course was left 
open at the top, I placed five or six inches 
of earth, Then a few crrrant branches 





reaching to the top of the box were 
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planted in the earth. The object of this 
was to imitate the natural surroundings 
of the cecropia, as their cocoons are usu- 
ally found on currant or barberry bushes 
or on apple trees. 

1 laid him on the earth im the box. He 
was a handsome fellow, and from his 
color one might have supposed that he 
would develop into the large green luna 
moth. This is the moth which has long 
tail-like extensions from the under wings. 
It is not an uncommon variety. 

To prevent the escape of my cecropia 
I tacked netting over the top, and the 
box was then placed under a shady tree. 
His private garden did not seem to con- 
tent him, for he crawled all over the 
retting, trying to get out. At last, likea 
sensible worm, he accepted the situation, 
and by the next day had spun a coarse, 
outer covering, making it much larger 
than himself. It was light-brown in 
color, rounded at one end and tapering 
at the other. Its texture was like that of 
a coars2, meshed lace. Regretting that I 
had not seen this process, I watched more 
closely; and for some time, by bringing 
the box into the sunlight, I could see the 
outline of his body. The tiner silk lining, 
however, soon grew too thick to see 
through; and in a few days the cocoon, 
perfectly adapted to protect the insect 
from dampnes3 or the coldest winter 
weather, was completed and my cecropia 
inside it 
* Wraps the drapery of his couch about him 

And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Where, now, should I keep my treasure ? 
The natural place would, of course, be 
out in the weather. 

But I might miss seeing its full develop- 
ment, and this I was very much interested 
to observe. So, cutting off the twig it 
was on and some dried leaves to which it 
was also attached, I removed it to the 
house and firmly tacked it high up on the 
wall of a seldom used room. Here it 
would be dry and cold through the win- 
ter. 

A wonderful change was going on as he 
hung there so quietly from September 
around to May. 

Let us now go back in bis history to the 
time whenI found him. This was proba- 
bly about two months after he was 
hatched from an egg laid on the leaf of 
some tree. In this tree he had probably 
lived until full grown. Judging by his 
size the table at his summer boardirg- 
place had been a good one, tho there must 
have been a trifle of sameness about it. 
Tne cecropias are nearly related to the 
silkworms, and like them are large feed- 
ers. Whether they also cast their skins as 
do the silkworms I do not know, but 
many of these voracious worms grow so 

fast that they have to shed their skins 
several times. The silkworms shed theirs 
for the last time, after their cocoons are 
spun, and crowd their cast-off clothing 
snugly in the larger end of the cocoon. 

The worm before spinning is called a 
‘‘larva,” and this is interesting to re- 
member because of its curious meaning. 

Larva is Latin for mask. Winged crea- 
tures more or less beautiful, these worms 
become later on, and so while they are 
worms they seem to go about under a 
mask, They areall, so to speak, attend- 
ing a masquerade party. 

The most curious and at the same time 
the least-known part of insect life is the 
transformation which takes place in the 
eocoon, causing a slow and often ugly 
worm to become the swift-winged bril- 
Liant butterfly. And instead of having a 
large head and jaw and living on a solid 
leaf diet, they subsist in a very poetical 
way on the honey of flowers, often sip- 
ping it through a dainty coiled tube. 

I had expected my cecropia to come 
out in June, but the early warm weather 
or the higher temperature of the room 
caused him tocome out in May. I hap- 
pened to go into the room just as he had 
emerged from the cocoon which he hung 
from waiting for his wings to fully ex- 
pand. His reddish-brown feet were like 
rich plush, as was his whole body. The 
body seemed immense for a flying insect, 
but the wings were correspondingly large, 
spreading ubout five inches, On the body 

was a regular pattern in circles and dash- 


cotta ground. There were straight rows 

of circles with dashes between. Were I 

a designer of fabric patterns I should take 

a hint from this arrangement. The wings 

were like some richly colored scallop 

shells. The main tint was a warm brown 

but much variegated with gray and other 

soft shades. There were pencilings and 

wavy lines of black and white and great 

eyes of blue on the wings, In short, they 

were beautiful but hard todescribe. The 

antenna or feelers were curved, tapering 

and feathered. His wings which came 

outa limp wet bundle, were nearly dry. 

He was slowly waving them. He seemed 

stupid and was not afraid when I took 

him down-stairs and put him under a wire 

screen. He would not eat, and moved 

but little except at night when the lamp- 

light seemed to excite him to beat about 

his cage like a true moth, I kept him two 

days, and then, not wanting to kill him, 

as such specimens are soon destroyed un- 

less kept in camphor-wood cases, I gave 

him the hberty of the currant bushes. 

He remained stupid, and atter a cold 

storm was found dead in the garden, a 

few feet from the place where I cap- 

tured him at first. 

I think that he came out too soon, and 

another time I would keep the cocoon 

in a colder place. 

In June I saw two smaller cecropia 

moths hanging froma grapetrellis. They 

were apparently just out, but Icould not 

find their cocoons on the currant bushes 

near by. 

I had the pleasure last September of 

seeing a cicada, or seventeen-year locust 

come from his shell. Their mask is a 

light brown, translucent, horny case, 

about the size of a bumble-bee. A slit in 

the back opens and the insect slowly 

forces its way out. Some, it is said, die 
in the attempt, but not many,if one 
may judge from the empty shells which 
hang in such numbers from fir-tree limbs 
and around old buildings, in September 
and October. This cicada was on the 
edge of a plank laid on the ground. He 

would writhe and struggle and then re- 
main quiet a while. [t was nearly three 
hours before he had worked himself free 
from the shell. 

I went to him often to note what prog- 
ress he had made. Seventeen years seems 
a great age for an insect, and it is a dis- 
puted point whether they are under- 
ground so long. They come up from the 
earth, as theix shells are often coated with 
it. They are said to live upon roots. My 
cicada seemed tired out by his efforts and 
maybe felt awkward about using his 
wings, for he only waved them a little in 
an experimental sort of way, and seemed 
not to know their use. By this time they 
were fully expanded, gauzy green wings, 
as delicate as the skeleton of a leaf, but as 
taut as a well-rigged boat. His little 
air-ship was ready, if he did but know it, 
for a voyage. 

I did not see him when he flew, but his 
shell remained, a curious thing, perfect 
in every joint, but having a split down 
the back where he escaped. 

Nature has so many interesting things 
for us to see if we only cultivate the 
habit of looking for them when taking 
walks or rides or working in our gar- 
dens, or even when looking out of the 
window. 

We seldom take a long walk even over 
well-known ground without finding some- 
thing new, but we come upon our trea- 
sures in an accidental way, just as we 
might look for a four-leaved clover un- 
successfully, and the next time might 
happen to see a number of them. For 
instance, in weeding my garden I was 
careful not to disturb a toad which I 
found, as toads eat a great many trouble- 
some insects. 

I chanced to look in time to see him 
eating a long angle-worm, and it was 
truly a comical sight. The worm was 
determined not to be swallowed, and the 

toad wasso sure he could do it, and being 
the largest and strongest he had his own 
way. 

Another time I was surprised to see 
against the dark trunk of a fir tree, some- 
thing sparkling like a diamond. It 
prcved on examination to be a drop of 





es, done in black and white on a terra- 


from the tree, and it being thick and 
sticky could keep the spherical form of 
a drop for along time. It was as clear 
as water and inthe sunlight shone with 
an intense bluish-white light. 

This may seem a sight hardly worth 
noting, but it is these little discoveries 
which we make for ourselves that interest 
us even more than what we read about 
Nature. 

Observing for ourselves we may con- 
tinually gain 


“ Knowledge (never learned of schools) 
Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flighc of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell 
And the groundmole sinks nis well; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Masen of his walls of olay; 

And the architeetural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans; 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks." 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumnteations for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New fork. 











PEQULIAR PUZZLE. 


Square word, across: 1, To insnare; 2, to 
run away; 8, any sound; 4, a kind of salt; 
5, produces. 

The upper cross word of 11 letters—having 
short horns. 

The lower cross word of 11 letters—in the 
second order. 

Upper right-hand word of 4 letters—to 
throw. 

Upper left-hand word of 4 Jetters—a plane 
of stone. 

Lower right-hand word of 4 letters—to 
wield. 

Lower left-hand word of 4 letters—Chi- 
nese plants. 

The right-hand word from the upper let- 
ter to the square—inferior. 

The left-hand word from the upper letter 
to the square—silk belts. 

The right-hand word from the lower let- 
ter to the square—at a distance but within 
view. 

The left-hand word from the lower letter 
to the square—to shake. 

The right-hand word from the right-hand 
letter to the square—a bird. 

The left-hand word from the right-hand 
letter to the square—one who is afraid. 

The right-hand word from the left-hand 
letter to the sgquare—currents of water. 

The left hand word from the left-hand let- 
ter to the square—a wanderer. F. H. 


A CUBE. 
“ee ee 
eee RED 


ee wn neeneet 


***#O00000 
*** 00000 
**o00000 
*=o0000 
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A square and two rhomboids, 

The left-hand letter of the upper rhcm- 
boid and the square forming the last letters 
of the side rhomboid. The upper word of 
the square is the last of the upper rhom- 
boid. 

The upper word of the rhomboid: 
Prices of passage; second word, weeds; 
third word, not ot age; fourth word, wood 
in the top of fences. 

Downward: First, a consonant; second, 
near to; third, a lakein New York State; 
fourth, to dispateh; fifth, turf; sixth, a term 
in music; seventh, a consonant. 

The square: Virst, wood on the top of 
fences; second, no worker; third, drapery 
around the walls; fourth, not a friend; fifth, 





gum which the warm sun had extracted 


—————— 
Side rhomboid: First, a Consonant; gee. 
ond, a pronoun; a thing; third, to force in: 
fourth, a plum; fifth, inclined; a color. 
sixth, you; seventh, a consonant. : 
Downward: First, in the begi : 
second, one who uses tiles; third, the root 
of evil, so called; fourth, wood on the top 
of fences. H. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Dresden to Raleigh. 
Dresden 


RREKEEE 
RR RHKRE 
HRTERE 
RHA He ee 
RHEGRGE 
Kektte 
chee 
Raleigh. 

. Dresden. 
A European Kingdom. 
One who notes. 
A man’s name. 
Left in a nest. 
. Formed like an egg. 
. Probable. 
. A Northern constellation. 
. Raleigh. 


CRASSA PVD eK 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 24ru. 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 

From 1 to 9, mackaw; from 2 to 10, opera; 
from 3 to 11, habit; from 4 to 12, midge, 
from 5 to 13, otter; from 6 to 14, common; 
from 7 to 15, taboo; from 8 to 16, hollo; 
from 1 to 8, around the outside, Mon- 
mouth; from 9 to 16, around the center 
Waterloo. 








Selections. 


A FAREWELL. 





BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 





-AMERICA! At this thy Golden Gate, 
New-traveled from thy green Atlantie 
coves, 
Parting—l make my reverence! 
hooves 
With backward steps to quit a queen in 


It be- 


state. 
Land! of all lands most fair and free and 
great;— 
Of countless Kindred lips, wherefrom I 
ea 
Sweet speech of Shakespeare—Keep it con- 
secrate 
For noble uses! Land of Freedom’s Bird, 
Fearless and proud! So let him soar, that 
stirred 
By generous joy, all men way learn of thee 
A larger lite; and Europe, undeterred 
By ancient wrecks, dure also to be tree 
Body and Soul;—seeing tbine Eagle gaze 
Undazzled upon Freedom’s Sun, full blaze! 
—The Herald. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct 17th, 1889. 
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WHO OWNS THE UNITED STATES? 





IN spite of the rapid increase in the 
number of millionaires in the United 
States in recent years, the popular notion 
is that wealth is yet very much more 
evenly distributed in this country than in 
England. Mr. Thos. G. Shearman, the 
well-known New York statistician, has 
been engaged for some time in collecting 
facts to show as precisely as possible the 
proportion of the wealth of the country 
held by afew rich men and families; and 
he finds a greater concentration of wealth 
here than in any other cour try. The re- 
sults of his investigation will appear 12 
The Forum for November, from advance 
sheets of which the following facts are 
taken. Mr. Shearman makes the follow- 
ing enumeration of owners of more than 
$20.000,000 each: a 

$150,000,000: J. J, Astor, Trinity 
Church. 

$100,000,000: C. Vanderbilt, W. K. Van- 
derbult, Jay Gould, Leland stanford, J. D. 
Rockefeller. 

$70,000.000: Estate of A. Packer. 

$60,000,000: John I. Blair, Estate of 
Charles Crocker. 

$50,000,000: Wm. Astor, W. W. Astor, 
Russell Sage, E. A. Stevens, Estate of 
Moses Taylor, Estate of Brown & Ives. 

$40,000,00u: P. D. Armour, F. L. Ames, 
Wo. Rockefeller, H. M. Flagler, Powers 
& Weightman, Estate of P. Goelet. 

$35,000,000: C. P. Huntington, D. 0. 
Mitis, Estates of T. A. Scott, J. W. Gat 
rett. 

$30,000,000: G. B. Roberts, Charles 
Pratt, Ross Winans, E. B. Coxe, Ciaus 
Spreckels, A. Belmont, R. J. LivingstoD, 
Fred Weyerhauser, Mrs. Mark a 
Mrs. Hetty Green, Estates of 8. V. . 
ness, R. W. Ccleman, I. M. Singer. 

$25,000,000: A. J. Drexel, J. 8. Morem™ 
J. P. Morgan, Marshall Field, Dav 
Dows. J. G. Fair, E. T. Gerry. Estates i 
Governor Fairbanks, A. T. Stewart, 
Schermerborn. Er. 

$22,500,000: O. H. Payne, Estates Or 
A. Drexel, I. V. Williamson, W. Ww 





depends upon. 


$20,000,000; F. W, Vanderbilt, Tes 
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H w G 
meyer. H. O. Havemeyer 
egen. . P, Thompson, Mrs. Schenley’ 


J. B. Haggin, H. A. Hutchins, Estates of 
W. Sloane, E. 8S. Higgins, C. Tower, Wm" 
Thaw, Dr. Hostetter, Wm. Sharon, Peter 
Donohue. 
ge seventy names represent an ag- 
te wealth of $2,700,000,000, an av- 
erage of more than $37,500,000 each. Al- 
tho Mr. Shearman, in making this esti- 
mate, did not look for less than twenty 
millionaires, he discovered incidentally 
fifty others worth more than $10,000,000 
each; und he says that a list of ten per- 
sons can be made whose wealth averages 
$100,000,000 each, and another list of one 
hundred persons whose wealth averages 
,000 000. No such lists can be made 
upin any other country. ‘‘ The richest 
dukes of England,” he says, ‘‘ fall below 
the average wealth of a dozen American 
citizens; while the greatest bankers, mer- 
chants and railway magnates of England 
cannot compare in wealth with many 
Americans.” 

The average annual income of the rich- 
est hundred Englishmen is about $450,000, 
but the average annual income of the 
richest hundred Americans cannot be less 
than $1 200,000, and probably exceeds 
$1,500,000. The richest of the Rothschilds, 
and the world-renowned banker, Baren 
Overstone, each left about $17.000,000. 
Earl Dudley, the owner of the richest 
iron mines, left $20,000.000. The Duke 
of Buccleuch (and the Duke of Buccleuch 
carries half of Scotland in his pocket) left 
about $30,000,000. The Marquis of Bute 
was worth, in 1872, about $28,000,000 in 
land; and he may now be worth $40,000,- 
000 in all. The Duke of Norfolk may be 
worth $40,000,000, and the Duke of West- 
minster perbaps $50,000,000. 

Mr. Snearman’s conclusion is that 25,000 
persons own one-half the wealth of the 
United States; and that the whole wealth 
of the country is practically owned by 
250,000 persons, or one in sixty of the 
adult male population; and he predicts, 
from tue rapid recent concentration of 
wealth, that under present conditions 
50,000 persons will practically own ail the 
wealth of the country in thirty years—or 
less than one in 500 of the adult male 
population. 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S IM- 
PRESSIONS OF PRESIDENT HAR- 
BISON. 


I saw President Harrison first in the 
Senate Chamber and on the platform of 
the Capitol at his inauguration; 1 saw him 
next at the magnificent dinnes-party in 
New York at the Grand Opera House on 
the 30th of April, and I have seen him 
now. AndIam sure of this: there is in 
him a pensive vein of imagination, one 
might say of poetry, which you do not 
find in mere politicians, and which is not 
often found in statesmen. Do you not 
remember how, 1n those little speeches in 
the days of tne canvass, he always struck 
some unexpected note, and told the hear- 
ers something they had never thought of 
before? Well, that belongs to this imagi- 
native faculty. In the Senate Chamber, 
while the formal proceedings belonging 
to the new birth of the Senate went on, 
this man satas if he were dreaming. He 
was not looking on any person or any- 
thing; he was looking into eternity. Half 
an hour after I stood behind him when 
he was delivering his inaugural. The 
rain was pouring in sheets, not drops. 
The water rolled down the paper in his 
hand, and dripped inky: from its lower 
margin. Yet he stood as if wholly un- 
conscious of the elements and delivered 
that speech with energy like Napoleon’s 
at the Bridge of Lodi. Rain or no rain— 
what was that? His business was to say 
how the Republic should be maintained. 
Again: at the Opera House he sat through 
five hours of the worst speaking you ever 
heard. Ten worse speeches than were 


, ne there are not to be found in litera- 
ure, 


I watched him again. Listening? Yes,. 


in a fashion; but, all the time he listened, 
dreaming, if you please, fancying, imag- 
ining. At the end of that evening I think 
he had a fuller and better idea of what 
was in that theater than any other man 
there. And then, after the dreariness of 
those ten speeches, he was called up. He 
spoke perhaps ten minutes. The speech 
was entirely ex tempore in form. It was 
pathetic, it was humcrous at times, it was 
tender, it was dignified. It held the tired 
audience as only perfect speaking does or 
can; and people went away more alive 
for it, more glad of the Centennial, more 
awake to all that it had to teach the na- 
tion. So quickened were they, indeed, 
that almost every one of them will tell 
you now that all the speaking of the eve- 
ning was admirable. For the end of a 
battle is what makes it a victory or a fail- 
ure. Now, here he is again, not with a 
Picked audience of a thousand representa- 
tives of the best life in America, but with 
emery, laughing crowd of three or four 
‘ousand Portsmouth people who want to 
See & President. Once more he enters 
Wholly into the occasion, is wholly at ease 
and natural, laughs with those who laugh 
het shakes hands with those who shake 
nds, All this is genuine. Old John 

, Or his son—or Martin Van Buren, 


or James Buchanan, er Polk or Johnson 
or any of that sort—might as well have 
tried to fly as to enter with such simpliei- 
ty, sympathy and dignity into the life 
of these who are crowding round him.— 
Exchange. 
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THE GREATNESS OF LONDON. 


Every four minutes marks a birth. In 
the next two hours after you read this 
thirty babies have been born, and twenty 
deaths will have taken place. Think of 
it! the evening paper that records the 
births and deaths of the preceding four- 
and-twenty hours must give 300 separate 
items. Verily, its joys and sorrows are a 
multitude. ndon has 7,000 miles of 
streets, and if you walked them at the 
rate of twenty miles a day you would have 
to walk almost a year, and more than 3 
year by nearly fifty days. if you should 
rest on Sundays. And if you were a 
thirsty sort of a traveler, and couldn’t 








pass a public house, don’t be alarmed— |. 


the 7.000 miles have five-and-seventy miles 
of public houses; so you need not think 
of thirst. Ina year London folks swal- 
low down 500,000 oxen, 2,000,000 sheep, 
200,000 calves, 300000 swine, 8,000,000 
head of fowls, 500,000,000 pounds of fish, 
500,000,000 oysters, 200,000,000 lobsters— 
is that enough to figure on? If not there 
are some million tons of canned provis- 
ions, no endof fruit and vegetables, and 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat. But how 
they wash all the food down you might 
feel glad to know. It takes 200,000,000 

uarts of beer. But more than this, they 

rink 10,000,000 quarts of rum and 50,- 
000,000 quarts of wine—the wine, the 
rum, the beer, 260,000,000 quarts.—Lon- 
don Telegraph. 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 














TRY IT. 
BEESON’S AROMATIE | for the Complexion, Skin- 
Diseases, Sunburns, Tan, 
ALUM SULPHUR Breckice,, Chappea pzanas. 
J ruff, ounds, 
SOAP. Just the Soap for the Face. 
At ts, and mailed on receipt of 15c. by WM. 
DREYDOPPEL, the Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DREYDOPPEL SOAP-€2,,. 924.) paris 


Renders clothes beautifully white, sweet. healthful 
for wear. Especially adapted for fine Underwear, 
Natural Woolens, Flannels, Silks, all fine fabrics 
and fast colors. At Grocers and Dealers every- 
where. Full pound bars. 





. nervol 5 
[my my prosti ation will receive valuable informa- 
jon by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39h Street. New York. 









ae le 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 

less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 






















The Clothes Fn is the finishing touch in 
washing. A fine piece of linen is hung over 
the line ; the clothes pin is jammed down tc 
hold it; the wind blowsand aconstant wrench- 
ing is going on until the article is taken down. 
A hole appears where the clothes pin was. It 
is difficult to see how you are going to get rid 


the rubbing up and down on a board— 
a necessity when an article is washed 
with common soap—vwill rub more holes 
into fine clothes or coarse, than can ever 
be charged to clothes pins. 
way out of this dilemma, 


You do not have to rub your clothes; 
soak them, boil them, rinse them, and the 
job is done. They will be cleaner,sweeter, 
whiter in half the time; colors will be 
brighter, flannels softer, and you have gotten rid of half the labor. 

PEARLINE costs no more than common soap. Millions of 
women are using it. Five cents will buy enough PEARLINE 
to prove to you that every word we say is true, and if true, a 
great many times five cents would be cheap for it. 


Beware of peddled imitations—Pearline is never peddled. 


of the clothes pin; but there are 
things which make more holes 
than clothes pins; for instance, 


There is a 


Use Pearline. 


160 JAMES PYLE, New York 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 














We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
a and the BEST examples 
°o 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANG SHQW-ROOMS, 


WIL AULA, 
IMPORTING. RETAILERS 


FINE DRY GOODS. 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The system of selling every article at a 
small profit, but of a thoroughly reliable 
quality, is a ruling principle of this firm. 


OUR AUTUMN EXHIBIT 
OF 
NEW COODS 


Surpasses that of any Pre- 
vious Season. 


Samples sent on application and orders 
filled by mail. 


Ht LEW 


ign 9 Send 25 cts. for and 

CELLULOID” cic waisrproot 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


Full Description 
lor System Drese 


by return mail. 
oody’s New T: 
FREE Cutting. MOODY & 00., Cincinnati. 0. 




















D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXFRCISER,. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 


com 
20, 


lar, 40 eng’s; nocbarge. ts 
Dowd, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 
Ith Street. New » ork. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


ill mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 
Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 Cents 
additional, fully illustrated. | Prof. 
D. Dowp, Scientific, Physical 
and Vocal Culture. | (Address- 
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All the 











|423 Broome St c 








Don’t Breathe Impure Air 


THE BURY WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Admits fresh air without exposure to draught 











Try it in your office, your sitting-room and your bed- 
room, whether heated by'steam.hot air.or base burner. 

it is a necessity in the school-room, where children 
are ex to serious iliness by windows being 
raised and cold air blowing in directiy upon then:. 

It can be regulated according to the temperature so 
- te act fully or in part by raising or lowering the 
wit dow. 

During rainor thunder storms one can enjoy the 
air without fear of drenching. 

It is invaluable in the sick room. 

Ic is serviceable at all seasons when one cannot 
have windows cpen. 

it is a valuable feeder where there are fire-places 
or other means of ventiiation. 

It is exceedingly effective, and by far the simplest, 
best and ch 
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a room. 
send fer illustrated circular. For all orders or cor- 
nespentence in regard to agencies or sale of state 
rights, address, 
THEODORE BURY, 
626 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


W.H. COOLEY. 27 Kingston St., Boston, owner 
of rights for New Engiand. 





where you want it, 


° ep fmere ree sae 
the subject of heati 








Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 
. NEW YORK. 


clear, an4 bave written it for houseowners 
‘We want you to see t. HERENDEEN FFG, CO., 
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“Hello, Mr. Druggist—Please send 
some medicine to cure my Papa and 
Mamma right away. Papa is so tired, 
Mamma’s got Neuralgia, and we are 
all as cross as can be.” 

“All Right—‘ Vita Nuova’ is what 
you want. It will rest Papa, cure 
Mamma, and mend the family tem- 
per.” 


“VITA NUOQVA” OR NEW LIFE, 


HARRICT HUBEARD AYER'S 
GREAT NERVE AND BRAIN TONIC. 


The Best and Safest Remedy for 
INSOMNIA, DysYEPsIA, HYSTERIA in its 
many forms, NEURALGIA, CONGESTIVE and 
Sick HEADACHES, MALARIA, GASTRIC TROU- 
BLES, OFFENSIVE BREATH, MENTAL DE 
PRESSION, ‘‘ THE BLUES,’’ WEAKNESS of the 
VocAL CHORDS, either among public speak- 
ers or singers, WEAKENING of the VITAL 
FORCES, or any disease consequent upon an 
IMPOVERISHED CONDITION OF THE BLOOD. 
The TIRED BRAIN WORKER SHOULD USE IT 
CONSTANTLY. 

HARRIET HUBBARD AYER DOES NOT USE IN 
ANY OF HER PREPARATIONS ARSENIC, LEAD 
BISMUTH, OR MOR PHINE IN ANY FORM 


NOT A WINE OF COCA 


New York, July 10th, 1888. 
MkRSs. HARKIET HUBBARD AYER, 

DEAR MADAM:—We have,1a0 accordance with your 
wish, inspected your works, studied the processes and 
examined the materials used inthe preparation of Vita 
Nuova. Our opinions in the matter are as follows: 

The Vita Nuovaisin nosense a Wine of Coca. Itis 
composed of an excellent brand of wine, in which are 
disso ved the substances that impart to it its specitic 
properties as a remedial agent. The substances used 
in its prepxration are all of fine grade, and are ob- 
tained from well-known and trustworthy manufac- 
turers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonic suitable to 
stimulate and strengthen the nervous system, and is 
valuable in cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. The 
Vita Nuova is made on a large scale, and, as the in- 
gredients are hence bought in large amountsand the 
operations are to a great extent mechanical, it has 


been possible to fix the selling price of this article at 
a figure considerably lower than that at which it 
would pay a druggist to put it up from a prescription. 


Yours very respectfully, 
HENRY A. MOTT, PH.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American 
Chemical Societies. 
THOMAS B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., PH.D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of 


Technology. 
PETER T. AUSTEN, PH.D., F.C.S., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 


College and New Jersey State Scientitic School. 


The great Boodier, Jacob Sharp, was convicted 


through the skill and mastery of the criminal law by 

Mr. Deiancey Nicoll. The trial lasted weeks. Prose- 

cuting officers, the judge, the defendant and his coun- 

sel and several of the jurymen were ill and breaking 
down from the strain. Read the following letters: 
New YORK, June 28th, 187. 

My DeaR Mus. AYER:—! have delayed my ac- 


knowledgment of your gilt chieflyto give you my 
deliberate ju¢gment upon the merits of your tonic. 
I may now write you that after a trial of a week, | 
am convinced that “Vita Nuova” isalilthat youclaim 
it tobe. I have used it with. perhaps, greater confi- 
dence than others might, because | know you would 
not recommend so earnestly any mixture which did 
not have the qualities you avowed it to possess. But 
if my confidence in you was great, my faith in “Vita 
Nuova” is now geater. I began to take it after four 
weeks’ steady work in the Sharp case, when my} en- 
ergies were nearly exhausted. It has not only added 
to my physical vitality, but has clarified the mind 
and stimulated its action. 

I gave one bottle to Mr. Martine and one to Col. 
Fellows. Their experience isthe sameas mine. They 
regard it as ao antidote against exhaustion, und at- 
tribute to its influence alone a greater capacity for 
mental efforts than they have ever known. 

Very faithfully yours, 
DELANCEY NICOLL. 

Cautien—Beware of SWINDLERS and DIS- 
CHARGE >) EMPLOYEES. I employ nyo agents. 
Tne secrets of my formule are unknown outside my 


laboratory. 
PRICE, $1.00. 
Send for circular, mentioning THt INDEPENDENT. 


It your Druggist cannot supply you order direct 
from 


HARRIET HUSBARD AYER, 
52-64 Park Place, New York. 











farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wiil be glad to receive any 
practicathints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


AUTUMN NOTES FOR 1889. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





I¥ you wish to know what to do with your 
Japan quinces put them in your drawers of 
clothes. The perfume is pungent and superb, 
as well as lasting. I like a fewof our ordi- 
nary guinces with them. The odor of sound 
fruits is always wholesome as well as pleas- 
ing. That of the Cydonia grows finer as 
the fruit gets old but not decayed. 

If you wish for one superb touch of color 
to surpass all others in autumn secure a 
group of swamp or water maples, or plant 
them singly. Give the roots a cool, moist 
place, or keep them well mulched. Next in 
glory is a group of Buffam pears. But a 
grand artificial sunset plant is a Norway 
maple. 

For a November touch of glory have a 
plenty of Euonymnus scattered about, to 
show their red buds, and a generous supply 
of the European barberry—now naturalized 
in ourown woods. Itis a very large root, 
and loaded with fruit. These two shrubs 
alone will warm up the nooks in November 
and December. The barberry will be bright 
until spripg. 

The closing days of autumn should intro 
duce more or less improvements on our 
places. Among others plan and prepare a 
croquet ground, and have along sideit a 
place for pitching quoits. A good croquet 
field should be level, so that the ball will 
not roll, and occasionally very slightly 
dusted with fine sawdust. Mine is leveled 
sothat the lower end is two feet higher 
than the upper. This end I support with a 
a solid, rustic stone wall, laid in water lime. 
The top of the wall is hollowed to put in 
dirt and plant nasturtiums and such other 
flowers as I choose, especially mignonette. 
The wall also runs up the sides so far as is 
needed. At the corners place vases, if you 
choose. Only have the whole rustic. Better 
build of cobbles. Mine is capped with thin 
quarry stone. 

A friend suggests a covered croquet 
sround for winter. Why not? The chief 
lack of our country homes in winter is ac 
tive play. We miss our field sports. I am- 
agine we might have a healthy winter- 
croquet craze, that no One need object to 
as demoralizing. Put intoit the cost of a 
party, or of a few ball dresses and come off 
with better health, more fun and more 
wholesome characters. 

Are you husking your seed sweet-corn ? If 
so truss up all the rest and dry it to parch 
during the winter, and grind ina coffee- mill 
to eat with milk, or with sugar and sugar. It 
is a delicious food, and you can scarcely in- 
duce your children to go one meal without 
it. Il always lay in alarge supply, and then 
send for a box of Dr. Jackson’s, and we 
change about between the two. One is 
made of wheat, and the other of corn. 

Don’t burn up those leaves. Nature has 
worked six months to make them and give 
them to you; and now you destroy them. 

Leaves are good; (1) to make soil of; (2) to 
protect your grass lawns; (3) to mulch your 
trees with; (4) to cover your strawberries 
with; (5) to bed your animals with; (6) to 
bank about your barns and sheds; (7) to 
make compost heaps with weeds, ashes, 
lime and house slops. 

1 see half the pear-growers rush their 
Anpjous anid Clairgeaus into market in Sep- 
tember and October. The Anjou should be 
stored in a cool cellar till December and 
then marketed at an advantage. The Clair- 
geau is perfect about the time of Thanks- 
giving. Then, without handling or rolling 
it about, lay it down in market, and it will 
command a big price. It is a superb affair, 
all crimsonand gold. All pears, after those 
classed as summer, will keep longer than 
supposed, if picked early and stored in a 
dark, cool room or cellar. The Bonne de 
Jersey is a noble keeper, so also the Buffam. 
Such pears are not good on any other meth- 
od of ripening. 

If you long for a few quince trees plant 
t'.em where well protected from moth and 
west winds. Thin out shoots and secure 
rapid growth of a few main limbs. For 
four or five years tie the heads together in 
winter and bind about some straw. [na 
few years your bushes get hardy enough to 
bear. The quince can be propagated from 
short cuttings firmly set one-half in the 
soil Cut them about eightinches long. 

The Acuminata magnolia, should be 
planted all over our Northern States, It is 
hardy up to the fiftieth degree, The tree is 
of superb contour and large, rich foliage. 





The flowers are not very fine altho large 
and yellow. They drop quickly; but the 
fruit is very handsome; a rich crimson red 
pod full of seed. When green some one 
imagined it resembled a cucumber, which it 
does not, and so it became the cucumber 
tree. I advise a magnolia of this sort as a 
model lawn tree. It will attain a bight of 
fifty feet and is exactly pyramidal. The 
only fault it has is making leaves very late 
in June; a trifle after the white ash. But 
it is absolulely healthy and free from in- 
sects and all other pests. 

In response to my notes on grapes I have 
been asked all sorts of questions. One 
wishes a list of choicé grapes needing special 
care perhaps, but Worth 1t 6n the part of 
an amateur With tithe and patience. Try 
Allen’s Hybrid, Rebecca, Duchess, Iona, 
Goethe, Eldorado, Naomi, Jefferson. These 
are all very fine grapes. But add afew of 
those that take very little care and are quite 
as choice, such as Herbert, Worden, Dia- 
mond, Hayes, Gaertner, Salem. Goethe I 
have long fruited and esteem as a remark- 
ably good grape if well ripened. [t must 
be grown in a warm, sheltered place and 
quite open tothesun. The secret with all 
such grapes is sunshine. Indeed no grape 
will show its points unless on: (1) Well 
drained soil. (2) Open to the sun especially 
in the morning. Let the trellises run 
north and southif possible. (3) There must 
be wind-breaks from the porth and west. I 
have a corner of my vineyard touched by a 
cold current coming in between the lines of 
hedges, and it will not perfect grapes. 

* Wind-breaks”’ have recently been dis- 
cussed by the Cornell Agricultural School 
and it deserves all the attention given to it. 
We must have more good hedges; but a bad 
hedge is worse than nothing. Arbor vite 
is on the whole the easiest grown, and 
hardiest. Close groups of bemlock or pine 
or close lines of them at the west and north 
are of great value. High board fences with- 
out interspaces are needed for quinces, 
grapes, etc. I set up a temporary screen of 
that sort each winter at a few points. Any 
close growing trees help us. Lombardy 
poplirs will do on great farms, but on 
small places the roots spread so as to ruin 
too much land. 

To those asking about fall planting [ give 
different answers. Those who are hurried 
all the year come nearer leisure in the 
autumn; and if they ever “improve” it. will 
be then. Such persons should plant trees, 
shrubs, grapes, berries at that time. But if 
they do they must: (1) Mound up a little to 
keep the water from settling in during win- 
ter and remove the mound in spring. (2) 
Mulch well with saw-dust, coarse manure 
or coal ashes. (3) Stake and tie the trees. 
(4) Have the land welldrained. I haveseen 
thousands of dollars thrown away by half- 
work. It is always costly to leave a job be- 
fore it is finished. To those who can as well 
wait till spring, the advice is good to wait. 
Set as early as the ground isin good condi- 
tion. Black raspberries from tips and other 
plants easily heaved by frost should be set 
in spring or very carefully covered in win- 
ter. 

Now about covering. On your flower- 
lawn first hill up your roses and then bend 
them over and lay sods on them. Don’t 
leave gaps in the covering. Don’t put any 
straw about or other stuff to draw mice. 
(2) Place one thin sod or a small forkful of 
coarse manure on the top ofeach hollyhock. 
(3) Spread a good coat of leaves over your 
antirrhinums and pinks and sweet-wil- 
liams and throw on a little brush to keep the 
leaves in place. (4) Set sugar barrels over 
deutsia cremata, magnolia glauca, and 
other tender shrubs, having tied the 
branches together and wrapped with straw. 
(5) Have strawberry beds well spread with 
best rotted manure and then covered lightly 
with sawdust or coarser manure. (6) Lay 
down your grapes and peg them close tothe 
earth. (7) Tie your raspberries to wires 
running to stakes, as in a grape trellis; and 
clip the tops, but only the tops; leave the 
canes tive or six feet long. 

The past season, which has been a con- 
stant down-pour, has taught us that our 
only danger is not from drought; but our 
remedy isthe same. Tokeep our soil loose, 
moist and not wet, and prevent both ex- 
tremes the only refuge is in thorough drain- 
ing. There is nothing that pays so well on 
dry land or wet as plenty of tiles or stone 
ditches. This is specially true when you 
undertake the culture of small fruits. The 
strawberry crop this year was worthless on 
low, wet lands; but where the land was well 
drained it was superb. Many raspberry 
growers also lost all their profits. Those 
who owoonly asmall lot or yard will find 
advantages in having draias. Our roads, 
when macadamizing is too expensive, should 
have tiles Jaid under every twenty-five feet, 


No subject is of more importance to Amer- 





= 
icans than road-making. Professor Shaler’s 
article in The Forum should be studied and 
applied. Half ofjthe year our roads are ter. 
rible. The wear and tear on vehicles is ah 
enormous expense. The absolute deprivg- 
tion of all comfort or pleasure in driving 
about is a very positive item. The sick are 
housed, and the well are made sick, Horseg 
are injured and made miserable. Can we 
never reach a stage of civilization that will 
giv: us good drives on good roads? At the 
present time half our country roads have 
been for over a month impassable with leas 
labor than horses would perform in plow- 
ing. 

The cause of so great a failtite in the 
apple and grape crop of 1889, as well ag 
large decrease in the cherry and plum and 
other fruits, was lack of fertilization. [ft 
was notable that the very early blossoming 
fruits were not seriously defective, neither 
the very late blossoming. There was g 
fairly good crop of Red Astrachan and 
Lowell and Rose and Strawberry apples, so 
also a good crop of Roxbury Russets, 
Northern Spies, Kirklanis and other sorts 
that bloom late. The trouble was a very 
warm April, that brought out the insects 
ahead of time, and a steady cold blossoming 
time in May, so cold as to kill or prevent 
the work of the insects in fertilization, f 
observed the effect at the time, atid saw 
with consternation that not o1ie blossom ih 
fifty set fruit. The currants dropped one- 
third of their flowers, owing purely to the 
cold; but the grapes, apples and cherries 
were very evidently disabled by another 
cause. No insects could move for about 
ten days, and we were obliged to wear over- 
coats. There was not with me one touch of 
frost, but the temperature remained for 
days only a few degrees above frost. There 
is, of course, nothing for us to do under 
such circumstances; only it is well for us to 
comprehend the value of our minute and 
often unwelcome helpers. 

I see that one of the pears has lately risen 
a good deal in public estimation, while 
others are falling; I mean the Buffam. It 
is not in quality a peer of Sheldon or Anjou 
or Bosc or Tyson, or of some otners; but it 
is really a good table pear. It is very hand- 
some, as yellow as gold, and always of a 
uniform size. It is the best pickling pear 
in the catalog, not being soft and jaicy and 
easily eaten by vinegar. It bears enormous- 
ly iu good soil and well on any soil. The 
tree is a curiosity, growiog as upright as a 
Lombardy poplar, and is entirely hardy as 
well as very enduring. It would make a 
grand wind-break on the prairies or else- 
where. It bears yenerally every year. I 
picked six bushels this year from a tree that 
bore as many bushels last year. I+ is a cap- 
ital lawn tree, lifting its pointed form like 
an erect arbor vite or a juniper in contrast 
to round or coniferous trees. Scattered 
about the lawa it is very helpful in way of 
form. But I believe it has no greater value 
than as an October tree, when its color sur- 
passes all other trees, even other pears and 
maples. There is one trouble about the 
Buffam; that is, to pick it just when there 
will be the maximum of price developed in 
the ripening process. Some years [ hitit 
exactly, then I get a little out of the way, 
and the Buffam is dry. It cannot be recom- 
mended as an educator of taste; but, all 
things considered, I should freely plant the 
Butfam. 

Nature often goes headlong. For in- 
stance, if bound on the production of a su- 
perb fruit, she puts all her strength toit, 
and neglects the stock of the foliage—gets 
used up before these can be provided. The 
Bosc pear, so grand in quality, must be dou- 
ble worked. The Baldwin apple is weak in 
fiber of wood and breaks off easily. The 
magnificent Sheldon pear is defective in fo- 
liage and wood. The Scarlet Thorns run 
to florescence and develop only a feeble foli- 
age. Some of our best roses 1:ck vigor of 
growth and others lack good leafage. We 
must bear thisin mind in planting. Our 
firm double thorns must stand when other 
shrubs will cover their autumn or even 
mid-summer nakedness. Trees too brittle 
should not be grown in cultivated ground, 
but in sod, well mulched and annually 
forked. 

If an apple tree does not pay for its room 
and for generous culture, what does? Yet 
of all trees none are s> meanly treated. 
They are made to shift for themselves and 
then poanded to get the fruit off. 1 abhor 
the way many persons handle ladders, jam 
ming them into trees. Do cut out the 
suckers from your trees. They will take 
the life out of the main limbs and then you 
will whine that wecann>t raise apoles im 
this country any longer, Keep accounts and 
you will prove that jn the end of ten years 
DO crop pays so well as the apple crop of # 
well-kept orchard, 

And tow let me add « fival note that I 
must protest against the scores ef letters of 
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_toset out at least a few trees. 
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inquiry that reach me from all quarters’ 
often three or four in a single mail. It 
certainly is pleasant to know that my arti- 
cles are read and helpful; but I have notime 
to reply to correspondents. They all as- 
game that I have no other pen-work to do. 
Let me briefly say that horticulture is only 
my recuperative work over against a vast 
amount of literary labor. I cannot add to 
this last by writing letters. 
ciinToN, N. Y. 
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PLANT NATIVE TREES. 


BY PROF. G@. G. GROFF. 











Tue season of the year when trees are 
planted has again returned. Nearly every 
one who possesses a plet of ground desires 
What sball 
these be? The writer strongly urges the 
planting of our native trees. They are 
beautiful, healthful, enduring and valuable. 
The following list is for the northern Uni- 
ted States. These treescan, many of them, 
te secured with little trouble in our 
forests, and, if taken up with care, and gord 
fibrous roots, will grow as well as the trees 
secured at the nursery, with this advantage, 
that they will probably be more hardy. 
Care should be taken to select strong, vig- 
orous trees, not stunted old trees,which can 
be commonly told by the unthbrifty condi- 
tion of the bark. These trees should not be 
dug until the leaves have failen, tho it is 
an excellent plan to make a trip to the 
forest before the leaves fall, as the trees can 
then be more easily recognized. The 
writer finds in his experience that trees 
grow more readily when planted in the 
autumn than when planted in the spring. 
Plant ctirrants, gooseberries, and the red 
faspberries in the autumn, as they start 
veryearly in thespring. Evergreen trees 
should be transplanted in the spring at the 
time when they begin to grow, as at that 
time they form new rootlets rapidly. 

It is generally true that one can get 
better trees at the nursery wben purchased 
in the autumn, for the stock is then larger. 


Sassafras (Sassafras officinalis). 
White oak (Quercus alba) 
Chestnut oak (Q. castanca). 
Scarlet oak (Q. coccinea). 
Rock Chestnut oak (Q. Montana). 
Black oak (Q. tinctoria). 
Spanish oak (Q. falcata). 
Red oak (Q. rubium). 
Pin oak (Q. palustris). 
Black walnut (Juglans nigra). 
Woite walnut butternut (Jugians cin era). 
White or silver maple (Acer dasycarpum). 
Red maple (Acer rubium). 
Sugar maple (Acer saccharinum). 
Box elder (Negundo aceroides). 
Buckeye (4@sculus glabra). 
Chestnut (Castanea vesca). 
Elm (Ulmus Americana). 
Slippery elm (Ulmus flava). 
Basswood (Tilia Americana). 
Locust tree (Robinia pseudacac‘a). 
Honey locust (Gleditschia triacanthus). 
Fringe tree (Chionanthus Virginica). 
Judas tree (Cercig Canadensis). 
Tulip tree (Liriodeniron tuliptfera). 
Papaw (Asimina triloba) 
Red ash (Fraxinus pubescens). 
Hop tree (Ptelea trifoliata). 
White ash (Fraxinus Americana). 
June tree (Amalanchier Canadensis). 
Beech tree (Fagus ferruginea). 
Birch (Betula lenta). 
Paper Bircn (Betula popyracea). 
Oatalpa (Catalpa bignoniodes). 
Sweet Bay (Magnolia glauca). 
Cucumber, tree (Magnolia acuminata). 
Wild crab'(Pyrus coronaria). 
Coflee tree (Gymnoclodus Canadensis). 
Gum tree (Nyssa multifiora). 
ild cherry (Cerasus serotin '). 
Black cherry (C. Pennsylvanica), 
Dogwood (Cornus flurida). . 
Hickory (Carya tomentosa). 
Shellbark (Carya aiba). 
Ironwood (Ostrya Virginica). 
Aspen (Populus tremoloides). 
Buttonwood (Platanus occidentalis). 
Mulberry (Morus rubra). 
Persimmon (Diospyrus Virginiana). 
Burning tree (Euonymus atropurpure ns). 
Cotton-wood (Populus monilifera). 
Balsam poplar (Populus balsamifera). 
Bald cyprus (Taxodium distichum). 
Red cedar (Junipurus Virginica). 
Arbor vite (Thuja occidentalis). 
h (Larix Americana). 
Balsam fir ( Abies balsamea). 
Hemlock (Abies Canadensis). 
White pine (Pinus strobus). 
HOW TO PLANT. 

After the tree is dug, the roots and root- 
ets should never become dry. Vig with as 
mally roots as possible and plant as soon as 
Possible after digging. Make a thin mud of 

earth, into which er the roots before 
Planting, and trees will generally grow. 
© hot put manure in the hole, but throw 
hi surface earth back into the hole first. 
lithe holeso that the earth comes into 
lose contact with the roots. Leave no 
tretbaces about the roots. Do not planta 
ree much deeper than it stood in the nurs- 


ins {eer freic trees, throw alot of bones 


WHERE TO PLANT. 
Along all the highways, a row on each 
bn ‘aeverywhere about house and barn 


80 close to the buildings as to pro 
“tees hurtful dampness, Plant in every 








field an the farm to produce needed shady 
for the stock. Plant all the ‘‘waste pl 

on the farm and make them to “ blossom.’ 
Plant ‘“ wind-breaks” about the house and 
where they are needed on the farm, 


TO TEACHERS. 


The Department of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Education, has issued a very 
valuable pamphlet entitled ‘Planting 
Trees on School Grounds and the Celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day.”’ It can be secured by 
addressing the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. All the highways’ 
leading into our towns and villages should 
be bordered with trees; and to these places 
rather than to the already too crowded 
school yard we direct teachers. 


LAWS ON THE SUBJECT. 


In the prairie states of the far West, Con-- 


gress bas ordered that any one who will. 
plant ten acres with trees, and attend them 
until they are well started. sball receive a 
deed for 160 acres of land. Residence is not 
required in tree culture, so that a number 
of friends may club together and have 
an agent plant and attend to their trees- 
when, if all the conditions are fulfilled, a 
deed or patent will in time be received. 
In Pennsylvavia the following laws are in 
force to encourage tree planting. The sub- 
tance of the laws is given: 

Any person who shall transplant to the 
side of the public highway ot) his own 
premises any fruit, shade or forest tree of 
suitable size, shall be allowed by the super- 
visor, where the road runs through or ad- 
joins cultivated fields, an abatement On his 
road tax of $1 for every four trees set out, 
provided the amount of such abatement 
shall not exceed on¢-forth the total amount 
of his round tax. The trees must, however, 
be set out the year previous, before the 
allowance will be granted, and they must 
be alive and well protected This law was 
enacted May 2d, 1879, and deserves the 
widest publicity. Any tree transplanted to 
the side of a public highway, as aforesaid 
in the place of trees which have died, shal 
be allowed for in the same manner, and on 
the same conditions as in the preceding 
section. Any person who shall cut down, 
kill or injure any living tree planted, shall 
pay to the supervisor of roads as aforesaid, 
fifty cents for each and every tree cut dowa, 
killed or retnoved, to be collected as other 
road taxes are now collected. Another bill 
of importance in this connection is now 
pending in the Legislature. **To encour- 
age the planting of trees near the springs 
and along the water-courses of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania,” which ap- 
propriates one thousand dollars annually, to 
be expended by the Board of Agriculture, 
and instruct said board, ‘‘to establish one 
or more nurseries in which shall be sown 
all kinds of useful trees, such as pine. fir, 
larch, oak, linden, locust, maple, ash, etc, 
and to distribute the seelings gratuitously 
to all bona-fide landlords in this Common- 
wealth. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





Recommending Moore’s Throat 

CTLCLS and vung Lozenge for Coughs, 

Colds and Sore Throat, and 

bronchitis, hoarseness. huskiness, 

of ‘hocning coueh. ete., can be seen at 

office o e prietor from 

Chaplain McCabe Bishops Hurst, 

“ Newman, Harris, Simpson. Drs. 

Credit Talmage Storrs, Tiffany, Holmes, 

John Sherman. S. §. Cox. Edwin 

Booth, Lonefellow and H. E. Bowen. 

and speakers will find them invalu- 

Ml ] able for the voice. Special price to 
.- clergymen. Address 

DR.C.C. MOORE, 7% Cortiundt St.. N.Y .. 

Proprietor also of Moore’s Pilules, an absolute cure 

for Malaria. 

$1,000,00 

Works. y 





ere. or POPOMENTS 
cost. N. Y,an ass. Granit 
W. ROBINSON, 1.146 Broadway, New York. 


DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves. Transportation tickets, Books 
Maps. or engage Winter board until you send stamp 
for tull information to O. M. CrosBy, 99 Franklin St., 





New York, 








A Pocket Physician! A Great Novelty! | 


MENTHOLINE. 


The Japanese Headache Oure. 
Cures, by rubbing, Headache 
Toothache, Earache, Faintness, e'c 
Relieves Neuralgia, Rheumatism 
Sciatica, etc. 
25 Centseach. All Druggists. Beware et 
Imitations, Get theGenuine, Prepared by 


DUNDAS DICK & oe. Mfg. Chemists, 
New York. 











I have used many kinds of 
cough medicine, but I believe 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 

SUPERIOR TOALL. 

It relieyed my cough at once 
and helped the cniléren over a 
Mrs, E. 
Boston, Mass. 25c.. 50c. and 
$1 per 


bottl 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


The GREAT LIGHT 
CHURCH : 
Po ey et 
softest chea & Hest gh 


for Churches, Stores, Show 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 








Don't be deceived by c. imitations. 
1. P. FRLINK, ss 1 St., N. Yo 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 














When You Know 


That scores of people 
have been cured of 
Boils, Carbuneles, and 
Scrofulous Sores by the 
use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


why not be it_ your- 
self? As a blood-puri- 
fier, this medicine has 
no equal. Listen to 
ood advice: Take 
yer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and no other. 

“JT had numbers of 
carbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost beyond 
endurance, All means of relief to which I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—S, Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, 85. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reason* in favor ot Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


fines, Dusabilitg and Ginexptees Unewelnah 
ese, ra’ an Um < 
ORSE !mOS., Proprietors, Gunton Mass 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 


) 














The New Reebe Hot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleanig.—Powerful Heaters 
Is unsurpessed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price-list. 


J ANES & KIRTLAND 


110 man Street, New Vork. 














THE CREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Billous and Nervous Disorders. 
* Worth a Guinea a Box ”—but sold 


for 25 cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BARRY'S oie 
‘2! Tricopherous 
JS 


yA) py OR 


Hi) 
yf 9 - 4d 
4 / ~y 1 fy \ . + 
(SM WA 
J t L & Anelegant dressing 
q %\ Petal exquisitely perfum- 
—- ad! ed removes all impu- 
gm rities from the scalp 
prevents baidness and gray hair, and causes 
the bair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 


Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO New York. 


Everlasting Witkarcs: 


Invention of the Age, Re- 
quires no trimming as it 
willnever burn out. Noth- 
ing but the oil burns, as the 
wick is made of “ Mineral 
Wool, ‘which cannot burn, 
and so there can be no es- 
cape of black smoke or 
— soot to discolor the chim- 
a sd ney, &c. Gives a white, clear, 
Ss¥ brifliant light. We guarantee 
. satisfaction. Agents can make 
mS fortunes withit. Ketail price, 10 
SEES cts. each. We will send3 sample 
wicks for 10 cts. Small size wicks, 20 cts. per doz. 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 26 cts. per doz., $2.7 
per gross. Large size, 30 cts. per doz., $3.25 = 
One gross, assorted sizes, $2.75. Ali postpaid. 
Address, F, O, WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I, 
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BUY A 


Steel Edge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
FoR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 1b. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 
by Justus von Liebig ° a 


and bears his signa- 
turein blue, thus: 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO., 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 
MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


2 Peale Pee sor aw hls ress 
s. m 
superiority over Aig others. 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium. 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams Mass, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 

















The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and adver tisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, | 
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Dump lings 


Royal Baking 


Powder 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the ous is 
always rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 

estible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 

ied, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 

Racetrr.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teas s of Royal Baking Powder and a small 
teaspoon of salt; rub in a piece of butter or lard the 
- of an and then add one large potato, grated in 

four; aher the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 

Sead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough ; break 

off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 

quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 

cling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if d. 

In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomical. Royal Baking Powder is specially 
made for use in the preparation of the finest 
and most delicate cookery. 





Ivory Soap Floats. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions d Gold 


the e r : 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 























LeBO SQUET 
a a 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 52 Union St., Boston, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWR 





CONK. 
Branch Warehouses 


81 John St., New York, ana 
17 Lake 8t., 





Saat 








HOUGH & FORD'S 


CrLesnateo Rocuesrer, N.Y. 


BEST ‘wane’ 
SHOES 










HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


' Brussels Exposition. 1888. 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 


AT 














Gymnasium at Home 
| STANDARD CHEST WEIGHT. 


Price, $4, $5, $6, $8,$10, $12.50. 
Narragansett Machine Company, 


GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS, 
38 SPRAGUE STREET, 
Providence, R. I. 


BOOKS ON EXERCISE FREE. 
Large Catalogue 12 cents. 








Fine Preach China and Best rama 


AT LOWEST ov 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner set: = 


Fine white French China Dinner Se 0 pie 20 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 7 
Richly Decerated Chine Te Toa “ery "ces band” 12 a 
Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, white..... 30 
— ail colors and designs... 12 08 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
iso Ald, HOUSE- vURMpaINS GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYOHINE. 


offi? Cc ooper Inesitute, New York City 
~~ and on car or steamer free of 
aaan nt on receipt of P.O. M. Order or Draft. 


CLENWOOD 
Parlor Stoves, RANGES and Furnaces, 











The Glenwood is the ac- 
knowledged standard; 


thousands have been sold and the demand 
for them is constant, because of their known 
and tried worth. Housekeepers who de- 
sire the Best will find itin the Glenwood. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE CO. TAUNTON MASS. 


JAMES A. SEWARD & C0. 


FORMERLY 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


PINE 


FURNITURE 


AT LOW PRICES. 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








RVERY 


SPOOL \ 


WARRANTED 


MAKE WITH EvReExa SILK, 


EUREKA SILK CO., Bosten, M 











wy YOUR CHILDREN 





While you Amuse Them. 
THE “ ANCHOR” 


Sione Bulking Blocks 


THE BEST TOY OUT! 


REAL BUILDING STONFS 
in three natural colo 








Trom. Rev. Dr. A. a A Tutile, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., “ Your 
/ ‘Anchor’ Stone Building Bircts 
are indeed the toy the child likes 
best.” Itis as instructive as it 
- is entertaining. Write to-day 
for the iliustracea catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


210 Broadway, New York. 
WASH JACKSON; 
‘ a 
re ak ee 


WE SOLICIT INSPECTION OF OUR UNE ~ 
LED EXHIBIT OF pega 


OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELS, GRATES i FENDERS, 











AND FINE TILES. 
Novel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices 
ESTABLISHED OVER @ YEARS. 


ries and Shops, East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 


Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y 








FAST BLAGK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co, 





A 
jand. and 251 
Race St.,Cin 








tinmatl, ‘0. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


— su Lane, New York. 
170 State S t. Chicage, 
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These two qualities combi: 
stack of Fine aang :2 for’ 
Boys. ’ 


House siceiiitee s, 
Bath Robes, 
‘Mackintosh Coats, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT, 









DEVLIN & CoO,, “TO 
¥ —_—— 
Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 
STEWART BUILDING, a 


EDWIN C.BURT & C0 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
Iw 
cee, FINE * 
MAKER f 
m=, SHOES, 









‘ew 
Lining 


446 & 448 Fulton & : Th 

= Brooklyn, N, Y, Fo 
~~ The genuine Edwip : H 
; C. Burt Shoe has fall 1 
name stamped on lin- Fo 


ing and sole of each 


abe STEAM ENGINES n 
Upright and Horizontal, 0, 
Portable Sty ne Th 
8 te 16 Herse Power. Sours } 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
or 110 Liberty St. New York 





iow Estimats, r) ADVG 
geretul service. DOU’ See Wear 8 
JOHN RENEHAR. eo 
prlambing and Ventilation on t fe, 
SS os a Beare ——a 
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ps Ms i) § eet tice 
(on every label), Palmer, 





A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


28 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
B. & EL. LSHAM, 


Ch APPL. ace 













FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counc 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting fot 

Portland, Seattle, Victoria, 

ver, San Francisco, Los An 

and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7, 000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates 

Agricultural, wiring and Comr 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BL BLACK ge 
Maps, Time 
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